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Economic Lumber Utilization’ 


[By Andrew H. Landram, Sales Manager St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash.] 


I am going to deviate from the custom of beginning with a 
funny story. I do not believe in jumping from the ridiculous 
to the sublime. This subject of economic lumber utilization 
is a real serious one to me, and should be to you and to every- 
one interested, not only in the welfare of our great industry, 
but in the welfare of our country. 

The subject of economic lumber utilization is, of course, 
inseparably interwoven with the subject of forest conserva- 
tion. However, I can not at present become greatly enthused 
over bottling up for deterioration and destruction by the 
elements immense stands of timber for possible future use 
of this and foreign countries, at the expense of our present 
needs. Conditions may change. 

















Why Build Homes of Wood’ 


[By Prof. Earl Jay Glade, of Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City] 


In a prefatory way, may I say that nearly everyone feels 
that he knows all about wood. This is because he has some 
contact with it. There’s the kindling wood, you know. 
While he might be very reticent about building his own 
garage of brick and has some fear of the trowel, he is the 
best little garage builder in captivity when it comes to wield- 
ing a saw and hammer. 

The facts are, however, that we laymen, know very little 
about this superlative building material for home construe- 
tion. I shall now endeavor to tell you why, in my opinion, 
wood construction for homes is entitled to far more con- 
sideration than we westerners are wont to give it. 

Wood answers completely the de- 





Tastes and needs may change. We 


mands exacted of it as building ma- 





may not prefer, and we may not need 
this timber in the future to the same 
extent we do now and have in the 
past. If we can only read the future 
by the past, then, it seems to me, we 
must, naturally, assume that we can 
in the future do with less lumber 
than we have in the past. History 
shows this. Our per capita consump- 
tion of lumber has steadily decreased 
and substitutions have taken the 
place of immense quantities of our 
products. Who can say that this may 
not continue? You know to what ex- 
tent your business has increased in 
building materials other than lumber 
in the last few years. Hence, any- 
thing which we can do to keep the 
cost level of our products down will 
certainly result in corresponding in- 
creased use. 

Still less can I now enthuse over 
reforestation, growing new forests 











terial. The framework must have 
strength—wood has it! The outside 
finish must have durability and hold 
up under terrific exposure—wood has 
it! The inside finish must have the 
characteristic of remaining snug 
and true against warm temperatures 
and possibly against humidity—wood 
has it! The inside finish must also 
be capable of taking and holding 
stain and enamel—wood has it! No 
building material equals wood in this 
respect. If substitutes are used, they 
are camouflaged to appear as wood, 
which stands in a sphere of its own, 
truly unrivaled as the great home- 
building material. 

Wood as construction material 
offers the home builder the greatest 
opportunity for incomparable versa- 
tility in architectural expression. 
Certainly it is the most plastic ma- 
terial now available, or that has ever 














for the use of future generations 
when it means the expenditure of 
millions and millions of dollars to do so. Who is to pay these 
millions of dollars? The pub’ic, you and I. We are already 
carrying a large tax burden, without adding many more 
millions to grow new trees. 

You will notice I qualified my reference to both these 
questions and said that I could not now enthuse over them. 
Why? Because, gentlemen, it is inconecivable to me that 
100,000,000 people of the intelligence we are credited with 
possessing will spend the millions of dollars necessary to do 
either or both these things when we are at present only utiliz- 
ing 25 percent of the great timber resources we now possess 
and are wasting the other 75 percent. The United States 
Forest Service, I believe, is authority for [Turn to page 56] 





*Presented before twenty-third annual institute Western 


Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Ore., Feb. 19, ° 


1926. 














been available. The imagination of 
the builder is unlimited when he is 
working with wood. He may bend, twist, curve and carve it. 
He is not hedged about by specific geometrical units; he may 
mold it to suit his requirements and keep his workmanship 
in good proportion and scale. 

With other materials, such as brick, this can not be done. 
The dimensions of the unit are established; there is always 
the size of the brick to figure. This fact is in large part 
responsible for the prosaic, stereotyped design of the aver- 
age brick cottage. With brick the unit of construction is 
the same and the structures reflect this fact. 

Properly constructed wood-wall homes are long-lived. Cer- 
tainly there is abundant evidence of this vital point in 
America. In his superlative series of [Turn to page 55] 


*Address delivered before annual institute of Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Portland, Ore., Feb. 18, 
1926. 
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The Wood House Has the Best of Every Argument 


OLKS HAVE BEEN living in houses long enough to know 
what constitutes a good house for living purposes. If the 
kind they build in greatest numbers in the United States is 

the kind they prefer, then wood wins by a big majority. Even in 
houses built in part of other materials, wood is used wherever 
beauty, adaptability, warmth and comfort are aimed at. Wood 
more nearly fits into all human needs than does any other mate- 
rial, and it is this adaptability to the tastes and needs of man 
that makes it preéminently the home building material. 

It is to be feared that lumbermen deal so much with wood in 
the rough that they sometimes fall short of appreciating its excel- 
lences in the final form—the dwelling house. Whether this be true 
or not, the members of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion must have enjoyed the praise for the wood house voiced by Prof. 
Earl J. Glade, of the University of Utah, in his address, as reported 
on the front and a following page of this paper. 


Prof. Glade in happy manner told the lumbermen about the many 
fine qualities of wood that are accepted by home builders as a 
matter of course. Most persons know what a beauitful and adapt- 
able material wood is, what a fine home can be built of wood, how 
the wood home can by the mere application of paint be transformed, 
rejuvenated and made new, how it can be at low cost remodeled in 
its interior and exterior and how it can be moved from one site to 
another-or if necessary taken apart and salvaged. Each of these 
excellences of wood, possessed by no other material, has its prac- 
tical demonstration in every community from week to week and 
year to year. It’s a fine story and a true one. 

Lumbermen who heard Prof. Glade’s address returned to their 
homes and to their business with a higher opinion of the home 
building material they sell. If now they shall inject into their sales 
talk and advertising some of these facts about wood for home build- 
ing they will make them known where they will do the most good. 
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Judicious Advertising Will Help the Entire Industry 


merchandising is distinctly a modern discovery and 

development. As an aid in the marketing of wood it 
is so recent as fairly to be termed new. Notwithstanding the 
fact that in the abstract advertising is quite generally recog- 
nized as a potent sales aid, it is readily admitted that all so- 
called advertising has not proved profitable. All the world 
knows that advertising has marketed at a profit merchandise 
that possessed little intrinsic merit and that could not by the 
widest stretch of imagination be termed an indispensable need ; 
and the world is not permitted to forget that vast sums have 
been spent in advertising products of merit without adequate 
returns on the investment. 

There need be no surprise that a force so new, so readily 
available, and so potent, should not be fully understood. In 
some respects advertising resembles electricity; it is tremen- 
dously powerful, it is all-pervading, and yet it may prove 
ineffective or even dangerous in the hands of a novice, while 
even the most expert will not claim to know all its possibilities 
for good and for ill. Being convinced that advertising holds 
promise of rich reward, it is to be expected that every busi- 
ness man will wish to use it to promote and expand his own 
business. If cautious, he may try his own hand at it on a 
small seale, or if venturesome he may employ a specialist and 
try it on a larger scale. In either case he may be puzzled by 
the result whether it proves to be a success or a failure. 

Fundamentally, to advertise merely means to attract atten- 
ion; that being the root meaning of the word. But advertising 
in the modern practical sense includes much more than merely 
attracting the attention, its purpose and its potency varying 
with its character and the nature of the thing advertised. This 
is the one fact that the prospective advertiser dare not over- 
look; for, though advertising may sell some articles of merchan- 
dise, it is only one of several steps in the selling of others, and 
unless provision has been made for taking the other indispen- 
able steps in their order, the first step may prove to be merely 
a costly gesture. 


PA ccechvaticins as a definite and established factor in 


% Ld * 


If there were no obstacles to the movement of goods from 
the producer to the consumer there would be no need of ad- 
vertising and little need of so called salesmanship. Experi- 
ence has shown that the channels of distribution are not open 
and clear, but are obstructed in many ways. In fact each sales 
effort made by one manufacturer or merchant is designed in 
some degree to nullify or lessen the effect of another’s sales 
effort. This is inevitable in a free country, and is cause for 
neither regret nor discouragement. This rivalry provides exact- 
ly the stimulus that is needed to encourage enterprise and to 
promote efficiency, and it is to the rewards promised to the in- 
ventive, the enterprising and the efficient that the world owes 
most of its material and not a litile of its social advancement. 
Business success after all ought to be measured by the service 
rendered to society, and it is largely so measured. 

Each manufacturer and each merchant, absorbed though 
he may be in production and distribution, dare not overlook 
the changes and trends of society. He must know what the 
world wants today, and he must in a measure at least foresee 
the wants of tomorrow. His task is a combination of pro- 
viding what the public wants and of inducing the public to 
want what he is able to supply. 

H * % 


There may have been times in the past when the interests of 
producer and distributer were so unrelated that they saw little 
reason and few opportunities to act together. Each ‘‘hoed his 
own row.’’ In fact there have been times in the lumber busi- 
ness when each looked upon the other as a competitor and a 
business rival. At times the retailer has been deemed a need- 
less go-between, to be eliminated as a costly burden upon dis- 
tribution, but that theory has been quite thoroughly demol- 
ished. There may have been and there may be at times still 
too many retailers in 4 given community; but nobody now 
seriously proposes that all of them shall be eliminated. The 


modern and more enlightened view is that the local dealer is 
an indispensable factor in distribution and the trend is dis- 
tinctly and strongly toward codrdination of the sales efforts 
of manufacturer and distributer. Assuming that the retail 
distributer is recognized as an essential link in the chain of 
lumber distribution, it must be admitted that sales efforts 
should be so coordinated as to facilitate the movement of lum- 
ber from the mill through the dealer to the consumer. 


* % * 


Because the profit realized by all the factors in the lumber 
business must come ultimately from the user of lumber, it is 
a plausible theory that sales efforts should be directed to the 
ultimate buyer. And because most of the various species of 
wood are readily interchangeable for many of the purposes of 
the ultimate buyer of wood, it has been thought that lumber 
could be sold as lumber, without particular emphasis upon any 
given species. One objection to this theory is founded in the 
fact that the primary interest of each producer is in the sale 
of his product for the greatest possible number of uses, and 
at the best possible price, and the primary interest of the dealer 
is to sell the merchandise that returns the most satisfactory 
profit commensurate with good repute and good service. Mer- 
chandising is still and it inevitably must continue to be a per- 
sonal and individual mati ~ 

; % 


Fortunately, all sale. effort in behalf of any particular 
species is in its essence effective effort in behalf of wood in gen- 
eral; for, certainly, nobody will say that because an argument 
is made in behalf of pine, or fir, or hemlock, or spruce, it is any 
the less an argument for wood, or calculated to lessen interest 
in wood and increase interest in cement or clay products. It 
may be quite positively said that the definite argument always 
is the most effective, and that the way to make an argument 
effective is to make it specific. However slight the intrinsic 
differences between species may be, the interest of the pro- 
ducer and of the distributer of each species must be best served 
by stressing those differences. It is expecting too much of 
human nature to think otherwise. 

To the extent that the lumber business has been made scien- 
tific, to the extent that research has been carried out, the trend 
has been toward discrimination in use and not toward pro- 
miscuity. This tendency connotes the use of the best species 
for a given purpose, whether it is best being determined not 
alone by its intrinsic properties but by other considerations in 
addition, such as price, availability etc. 

* * * 


All woods are alike in some respects; that is, wood is essen- 
tially different from other materials that are or may be used 
for the purposes that wood commonly is used for. It is read- 
ily available; it is relatively cheap; it is the most adaptable 
of materials; it is a good insulator of heat and cold; it is sus- 
ceptible to a great variety of finishes, and has numerous other 
special qualities which by themselves or in combination make 
it the best material for many forms of construction. In its 
natural form and condition wood has some faults. But these 
objections or faults can be largely overcome. 

Left to itself, wood in use may impress upon the user any 
of its merits or any of its faults. In the interest of its rivals, 
its faults may be magnified, and its merits minimized. Even 
its own producers and distributers may be unaware of its 
many special meritorious qualities and may be unduly im- 
pressed with its few faults. It is the function of general ad- 
vertising of an educational character to make known the facts 
about wood. This advertising must be informative, truthful, 
friendly, impartial and helpful, if it is to achieve the desired 
end. 

Not only must general advertising tell the truth about wood 
itself and make generally known its excellences, but it should 
dispel some of the myths regarding the supply, about its per- 
manence as a building material and about its relation to fire 
hazard. Such advertising should keep the public informed 
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regarding developments in lumber manufacture, in wood 
preservation, in seasoning and to a limited extent perhaps re- 
garding new uses or new adaptations. It should also keep 
the public informed regarding reforestation and the steps 
taken to assure a continuous supply of lumber. It may even 
stress the part that the public should perform in making the 
growing of trees on a commercial scale practicable. 
* % K 


Interest in the sale of lumber begins with manufacturing; 
it ends with the retail distributer. It always has had competi- 
tors and rivals for the favor of the user. But for many decades 
in the United States lumber was so cheap that it outdistanced 
its rivals on the basis of price alone. Even today there is 
hardly a building material that can compete with lumber on 
the price basis. But the margin of price has been narrowed. 
Heretofore this price difference has served as a defense for 
the seller of lumber, at the same time that it has served as a 
stimulus to the selling ingenuity of producers of rival mate- 
rials. It is doubtful if in any other field selling ability has 
been so highly developed, and the development is still going 
on. In the past it has often overcome the handicap of price. 
In the future it will challenge the producers and distributers 
of lumber more and more nearly on equal terms. 

Frankness compels the admission that in the past nobody 
has sold lumber; it has sold itself. If lumber has lost favor 
in the public eye it has done so because other building mate- 
rials have been given greater promir-2nce in the landscape, and 
this prominence has been due ' *tising and sales promo- 
tion of a most effective kinu. sa.u,° of lumber’s rivals are 
new comers in the realm of building. ©“ Their appeals for pub- 
lic favor are made on various grounds and by numerous meth- 
ods. But there is sound reason for asserting that with few 
exceptions they have been able to encroach upon lumber’s 
bailiwick largely because its frontiers were undefended. 

* * * 


If lumber is to recover and maintain the position it formerly 
held and which it abundantly deserves, not only the public 


but the industry must be convinced of its merits. It may be 
impracticable to determine precisely the relative importance 
of each factor in making the average lumber sale; but there 
can be no denying the fact that the local retail distributer is 
in the most strategic position to make contact with the buyer 
and to consummate sales of lumber. He provides the local 
supply. He knows the needs and tastes of his community. 
He knows not only prospective buyers, but he knows the archi- 
tects and the contractors. His influence in determining the 
kind of material used certainly is as great if not greater than 
that of any other factor, and it is to him as well as through 
him that the producer must sell his product. 

Primarily, therefore, the efforts to be codrdinated are those 
of the retailer in behalf of direct sales and those of the manu- 
facturer in behalf of his particular species. There is no neces- 
sary conflict between these sales efforts and the general adver- 
tising in behalf of wood, and there can be no such thing as 
overlapping or duplication of effort when those of the retailer 
are coordinated with those of the producer. Availability 
always will be potent in determining a sale; the dealer must 
sell what he can deliver, and the buyer in most cases will accept 
the building material that is most readily available, and that 
is most readily adapted to his needs. 

No sale is complete until the merchandise has been delivered, 
and this final contact is always made by the dealer with the 
buyer. It is so with all the preliminaries of the sale. The 
dealer is the key man. This fact is recognized by the produc- 
ers of materials that compete with lumber, and their efforts 
are directed towards making sales easy for the retail distrib- 
uter. They sell him first and then help him sell his customers. 
In this they have set the example and have pointed the way 
for the lumber manufacturers. With the creation of a favor- 
able public opinion in behalf of wood by means of general 
advertising, a dealer thoroughly sold on lumber and with an 
ample supply in his yard and with intelligent personal ad- 
vertising by the lumberman in his local newspaper, together 
with personal contact and acquaintance, the lumber sales chain 
is complete. 





A Movement for Better Farm Homes 


TIS ONLY NATURAL that a prosperous and progressive people 
should look ever in the direction of better homes, just as it looks 
toward better transportation or any of the other factors related 

toa normal existence. And by “better” as applied to homes is meant 
not merely more pretentious or more costly, but affording the maxi- 
mum of convenience, comfort and health, at the same time pleasing 
the eye with symmetry and appropriateness of design. To these 
ends have been directed the efforts of the various agencies promot- 
ing such enterprises as the national Better Homes Week, observed 
annually and often featured by the construction and exhibition of 
complete homes embodying the latest approved ideas in home plan- 
ning and equipment; the Own Your Home expositions held in some 
of the larger cities each year, and other endeavors to improve and 
uplift the public taste as regards homes. Illustrative of this trend is 
the fact that at an Own Your Home exposition being held in New 
York this week, as told in a news story appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, a feature of outstanding interest is a representation of the 
“American ideal home.” 

But it must be admitted that up to this time comparatively little 
has been done in any organized and systematic way to raise the 
standard of the American farm home. The movements that have 
been alluded to have gained greatest force and influence in the 
cities and towns of the country, and the farm home has to a large 
degree been untouched thereby. In view of the comparatively 
small amount of home building that has been done on the farms 
in the last few years, this omission can hardly be said to have had 
any serious consequences; but as regards the future, a quite differ- 
ent vista is opened. There are indications on every side that a 
real boom in farm building is on the way. The steadily increas- 
ing financial capacity of the farmers to make improvements, 
coupled with the imperative need, in many cases, for new homes, 
indicate that the time is ripe for putting forth endeavors not only 
to “sell” the farmers on the “better homes” idea, but to render 
them practical assistance in attaining that ideal; in other words, to 
make available to the designers and builders of farm homes the 
same sort of aid and encouragement that the various agencies that 
have been cited have done, and are doing, for the city and town 
home builders. 


Therefore, it would seem that the National Farm Homes Confer- 
ence held in Chicago last week, a report of which will be found on 
another page, came at a particularly opportune time. The meeting 
was sponsored by the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
and was attended by numerous agricultural college instructors, 
architects and home planning and landscaping experts, but it was 
encouraging also to note the presence of men and women from the 
farms, who plainly evidenced their interest in the topics under 
discussion. After all, they are the folks who must be pleased. 

If the plans and policies outlined in the discussions, and partic- 
ularly in the resolutions adopted, are carried into effect the influence 
of this gathering upon the type and character of farm homes to be 
built during the next few years should be far reaching. 





Let Mill, Not Carpenter, Cut the Shorts 


OST CONSTRUCTION lumber is produced in long lengths; 
much of it is used in short pieces cut from the long lengths 
either by hand or by portable saw rigs at the building site. 

Trees grow to various heights, to various diameters and with vary- 
ing tapers. Converting them into lumber necessitates the produc- 
tion of a large percentage of lumber that differs not the slightest 
from the lumber commonly marketed, except in being shorter, and 
differing not at all from the short pieces actually used in construc- 
tion. But custom and habit in the lumber and building trades have 
decreed that most of the short lengths produced at the sawmill shall 
be burned, instead of being used in construction as they come from 
the mill. 

Lumber as a building material is meeting stiff competition in 
various forms. Lumber costs more than it used to. Building labor 
costs more than formerly. All the factors in building have com- 
bined to fix a higher price on the completed structure. The lumber 
industry’s chief problem is to keep building costs down. It can 
not do this by reducing the present mill price of lumber, because 
lumber now is sold by the manufacturer substantially at cost. If 
the short pieces now wasted or burned at the mill can be used in 
construction that would help. It would help because as things now 
are the users of long dimension must pay for the short stuff even 
though it is burned. They must pay for cutting up the long lengths, 
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too. This is because about as much labor and other costs have been 
incurred at the mill in producing the short lengths as in producing 
an equal volume of long lengths. These costs show up in the prices 
of the long lengths because the short lengths “are all dressed up 
and nowhere to go.” 

There are just two obstacles to the use of short lengths shipped 
from the mill. They are Mr. Custom and Mr. Habit; may be it is 
Mrs. Custom and Mrs. Habit. Anyhow they are it. But they are 
not to be laughed at because they alone impose wastes running 
into the millions each year. These wastes are enough to make any 
Sane person weep. They represent vast areas of forests cut away 
and burned. They represent quantities of labor engaged in turning 
out useful lumber that habit and custom forbid the use of. They 
represent immense wastes of time and labor in needlessly cutting up 
long pieces of lumber into shorter pieces. On the front page of 
this paper Andrew Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Cq,., tells plainly and in detail what these wastes 


amount to, and suggests how they might be greatly reduced, 
Use of short lengths has been more or less of a “problem”’ be- 
fore the lumber industry for decades. It has never been solved or 
settled, though there have been many attempts to devise means and 
to fix a basis for the disposal and profitable use of short lengths. It 
will be done some day; it must be, because it is folly to spend mil- 
lions in trying to grow more trees while knowingly destroying a 
large part of those already grown. It is inconceivable that the 
lumber and construction industry lacks the intelligence and the 
determination to wipe out this waste, which must be acknowledged 
as a dark blot on its record. Evidently, what is required is that 
the concession in price for additional quantities of short lengths 
offered by the mill shall be enough to permit the dealer to pass 
it on to the user. No user will long be so foolish as to pay more 
for long lengths merely to cut them up than he would have to pay 
for short lengths already cut up. Money always talks and when it 
speaks in terms of reduced prices of lumber it is convincing. 

















Drying Gumwood Squares 

We are interested in securing a dry kiln that will 
satisfactorily dry steamed gum squares. If you can 
give us any information as to where we can pur- 
chase such a kiln it will be greatly appreciated. 
Also if you have any facts regarding the kiln dry- 
ing of steamed gum squares we will thank you very 
much to let us have them.—INQuIRY No. 1,703. 

[This inquiry comes from an Arkansas lum- 
ber manufacturer. A number of articles about 
the drying of hardwood dimension have been 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and 
this inquirer has been supplied with clippings 
of those that may be of interest to him. He 
has also been referred to a number of con- 
cerns that should be able to give him definite in- 
formation and practical help in obtaining a kiln 
and equipment for drying his gumwood squares 
satisfactorily. The name of the inquirer will 
be supplied on request.—EDITOR. | 


Plans for Large Dog Kennel 

At the present time I am planning on building a 
dog kennel to house about twenty dogs. Do you 
put out a bulletin showing construction etc. of 
kennels? If not, can you tell me where I may ob- 
tain some plans?—INQuIRY No. 1,697. 

[This inquiry comes from a_ veterinary 
surgeon of Pennsylvania. As the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has no plans for dog kennels, the 
inquiry is published with the hope that readers 
who have had occasion to supply material for 
these kennels can put this inquirer in the way 
of obtaining plans suited to his needs. The 
name of the inquirer will be furnished on re- 
quest.—EbITor. ] 


Identity and Source of Silver Spruce 

There is an Idaho pine put out under the name 
of “Silver Spruce,” the ad for which I have hunted 
for in your journal in vain. Do you know of such 
a trade name, who are the manufacturers of such 
a product, and who are the sales representatives 
of it? Any information you can give will be 
greatly appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 1,695. 

[The foregoing inquiry comes from Virginia. 
There is a spruce that grows in the central 
Rocky Mountain region—Colorado, Utah and 
Wyoming—that sometimes is known as silver 
spruce, though more generally it is called blue 
spruce. So far as is known to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this tree does not appear to any 
important extent in the lumber trade under its 
own name, although it may be marketed in con- 
siderable quantities with other woods. 

Inasmuch as this inquiry comes from the east- 
ern part of the United States, and the Brit- 
ish Engineering Standards Association has 
adopted the name ‘‘Silver Spruce’’ for Picea 
sitchensis, which in the United States is com- 
monly called Sitka spruce or western spruce, 
it is inferred that the inquirer probably has 
that wood in mind. Sitka spruce is one of the 
largest of the western forest trees, and it was 
this tree that was sought during the war for 
airplane construction, its use during war time 
having in fact brought out a more general 


appreciation of its excellence. This inquirer 
has been supplied with the names of a number 
of producers and wholesale distributers of sitka 
spruce.—EDITor. | 


Special Lumber Slide Rule 

We wish to get hold of a computing slide rule 
which gives on one side the information necessary 
to determine the required size of lumber members 
to support direct loads, and on the other side sim- 
ilar information with respect to steel. We had one 
of these rules some years ago, but can not lay our 
hands on it now. If you can secure one for us, or 
tell us where it may be obtained we shall feel 
obliged.—INQuIRY No. 1,696. 


[This inquiry comes from an engineer asso- 
ciated with a lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tion. Inquiry at the usual sources of informa- 
tion regarding slide rules brought the sugges- 
tion that the device is probably a special article 
got out for advertising purposes. It is possible, 
therefore, that this particular rule has been 
brought to the attention of a considerable num- 
ber of lumbermen and that readers can tell 
where to obtain one for this inquirer.—EbITor. | 


Hardwood for Interior Trim 


I have just read the article on page 58 of the 
latest issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN entitled 
“Remodel Interiors—Exteriors,”’ and am impelled 
to ask what you would do with a party so lacking 
sense as to buy a fine old mansion that was trimmed 
with solid mahogany and slap white enamel over 
that rich old wood. Will cite another instance: A 
party buying a comparatively modern dwelling 
built when it was the fashion to finish every room 
in a different kind of hardwood, with very heavy 
molding, wide thick base and casings, rips out that 
old trim, substitutes a cheap light trim and finishes 
it in white enamel. Can you beat it ?—INQUIRY 
No. 1,700. 


[This comment is made by a New York lum- 
berman. It is true, of course, that the posses- 
sion of the means with which to build a home 
does not imply the possession of either the taste 
to design it or the taste to appreciate it when 
properly designed and finished. While the case 
cited by this correspondent is an extreme one, 
there can be no denying the fact that wood 
often has suffered from lack of appreciation of 
its beauty, not only mahogany but some of the 
American woods. There may have been times, 
and there may be woods that would be better 
covered up with some opaque paint, but it is 
believed that in most cases the wood itself pos- 
sesses greater beauty than any covering or coat- 
ing that can be put over it. It used to be 
thought that a knot was a defect and a disfig- 
urement in wood, but the fact has been demon- 
strated quite satisfactorily of late years that 
knots have a beauty all their own. In fact, as 
has been shown in illustrated and descriptive 
articles in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the dis- 
covery of the beauty that exists in knotted oak 
and perhaps other woods, is merely a rediscov- 
ery of a beauty that was appreciated at an 
earlier period.—EDITOR. | 


Cost of Doing Business 
We are a retail yard in a city of about 160,000, 


doing an annual business of $100,000. Our over- 
head last year, that is, all of our expenses added 
to the delivered cost of our lumber, was 19 percent 
of the $100,000 of sales. Can you inform us how 
our expenses compare to other yards similarly lo- 
cated 7—INQUIRY NO. 1,693. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan retail 
lumber concern. Owing to the lack of uniformity 
in methods of bookkeeping, as well as to differ- 
ences in the percentages and varieties of build- 
ing materials handled, it is hardly practicable to 
make comparisons that would accurately reflect 
the respective situations of different lumber con- 
cerns. .A number of years ago Gerald A. Tor- 
rence, certified public accountant, made an in- 
vestigation of bookkeeping methods and costs 
of doing business of a number of retail lumber 
yards in New England, and his report was pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In this 
report Mr. Torrence stated that the highest 
percentage of expenses for the year 1918, was 
22.5 percent, and the lowest 13.5 percent. In 
1919 the highest percentage was 17.7 percent, 
and the lowest 12.5 percent. 

This inquiry is published with the hope that 
readers in the retail field will submit for pub- 
lication results of their experience. The name 
of the inquirer will be furnished on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


Identification of Native Woods 


Very often we have up discussions as to various 
kinds of woods, that is, whether an item is birch, 
gum, maple or some other wood. We are anxious to 
find out where we can mail samples of material to 
get absolutely correct identification of the same. 
Will you kindly advise us proper place to send 
items of this kind ?—INQuIRY No. 1,702. 

[It is believed that the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory, Madison, Wis., is able to identify most 
if not all of the native woods. Samuel J. Ree- 
ord, professor of Forest Products, at Yale, New 
Haven, Conn., has been kind enough at times 
to identify for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 4 
number of specimens of foreign woods, and it is 
believed that Yale University has the largest 
collections of tropical woods in the United 
States. 

There are available samples of most of the 
American woods that exist in commercial quali- 
ties, by means of which it is practicable to 
identify the various species. These samples are 
very thin, transverse, radial, and tangential 
sections that show the prominent characteristics 
of the wood so plainly that by comparison only 
it will be practicable to identify most of the 
commoner species. The samples referred to are 
put up in a framework of strong cardboard, 
numbered and carrying the common as well as 
the botanical names. 

It is true of course that nothing short of 4 
microscopical study will serve to identify some 
of the woods, and where exact identification 15 
a matter of considerable importance it is ad- 
visable to submit samples of the woods to 4 
dendrologist for such examination.—EbITor. | 
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Southern Pine Market Easier as Cut Expands 


The southern pine market has weakened slightly in the last 
ten days. Orders for several items of commons can be placed 
at 50 cents to $1 under the prices asked by the mills during 
January. This development was unexpected in most quarters as 
the mills have been booking a large volume of business through- 
out the South, in spite of the adverse weather, and order files 
have shown a gradual expansion since the first of the year. 
An explanation is found in the improved weather conditions 
which have resulted in the mills speeding up production. This 
activity has built up surpluses in some items that producers 
are desirous of moving and slight concessions have been made 
to attract northern buyers who have been buying in light 
volume since the holidays. 


It does not seem likely that this weakness will extend to 
other items as uppers are firm and buying for spring require- 
ments is about due to begin. While orders declined slightly 
during the week ended Feb. 19, they were 9.07 percent above 
the cut and 8.28 above shipments. Shipments just topped pro- 
duction by a fractional percentage. As a result of this activity, 
stocks are slightly lower and order files have gained 2.06 per- 
cent. Timbers are in active demand and there is also a good 
call for yard stock. Export inquiry is brisk and sales have 
expanded of late, but prices are a trifle easier. Oil field mate- 
rial is in good call along the Gulf coast. 


Northern Hardwood Trade Is in Pre-Season Lull 


Orders for northern hardwoods fell off considerably during 
the week ended Feb. 13, amounting to only 189,000 feet a mill 
against 267,000 feet for the previous week. For the six weeks 
ending on the same date, however, orders have covered 83 per- 
cent of the production, which evidently is in close relation to 
the prospective needs of the market. 

A large proportion of the spring sales were of the box and 
erating grades, and stocks of these are now much depleted. 
Trade in the higher grades has not begun in earnest, though 
the market is beginning to show signs of life. Automobile 
manufacturers are steady purchasers, and furniture plants 
are also good buyers, but their takings are in line with current 
needs. Miscellaneous industrial users tend to take more as 
spring approaches. Demand for building trades items con- 
tinues rather slow, for the trim and maple flooring factories 
have fair stocks and will not be likely to begin making heavier 
calls on the mills until their products start to move out. 

There were advances during the week in Lower Michigan 
basswood, No. 1, 4 to 6/4; soft elm, No. 1, 5 to 8/4, and in hard 
maple, No. 3, 8/4. 


Southern Hardwood Quotations Have Been Reduced 


Prices of southern hardwoods dropped $3 to $5 during the 
week. The reason, it is believed, is that an increase in output 
to 89 percent of normal led some of the manufacturers to fear 
that there would be overproduction. During the previous week 
the average bookings per mill had reached their highest point 
Since the early part of last November, and unfilled orders 
amounted to an equivalent of six weeks’ normal output. These 
Statistics would indicate that the sag will be but temporary. 

The last report of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, 
from 111 units, shows that during the week ended Feb. 20 new 
bookings amounted to 1734 million feet against production of 
less than 16 million feet, normal output for these units being 
1914 million feet, so the statistical position is constantly grow- 
ing stronger. There is every indication that production will 
continue to run below normal. 

Automohile manufacturers are now the most active buyers, 
furniture demand taking second place owing to the hesitancy 
of this industry to pay current prices. There is continuance 
of the good demand from millwork and oak flooring makers. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


Shortleaf Trade Curtailed by Severe Weather in East 


North Carolina pine has suffered severely from the un- 
usually hard weather that has been handicapping lumber 
trade in the East. Mill sections have been much less affected 
than the consuming territories, so production is gaining con- 
siderably on bookings. Mill stocks, however, are not burden- 
some, and only a few items in surplus supply show any weak- 
ness. Weather is likely to govern the course of the market. 

Georgia roofer sales in Florida have been less active, and 
bad weather curtails demand from the East. Operations of 
the roofer mills are active and output is in excess of current 
sales, but stocks had previously been reduced to a very low 
point owing to heavy rains. Sales have been at $20 to $21, 
but some buyers count on weakness developing. 

Arkansas soft pine demand has been rather slow, most 
orders being for mixed ears containing a variety of items. 
But as spring approaches, more straight car buying is being 
done. Mill stocks generally are low and broken, but all plants 
are able to produce at normal rate and are replenishing assort- 
ments for spring trade. Prices show more firmness. 


Western Pine Prices Have Regained Their Strength 


A new ecard issued Feb. 24 by the largest Inland Empire 
manufacturer makes advances that partly offset the reductions 
of the first of the month. Pondosa No. 2 remains $2 off the 
January list; No. 3 has fully regained the loss of $1; No. 4 
has gained 50 cents of its $2 loss, and No. 5, 50 cents of 
its $1.50 reduction. Idaho No. 2 has regained the $1 it lost; 
Nos. 4 and 5, which were marked down $2 and $1.50, have 
each advanced 50 cents, and No. 3 has been marked up $1.50. 
Prices of shop f. o. b. Chicago have gone up $1 to previous 
levels. Heavy bookings followed the first adjustment, but so 
far demand from industrials is stronger than that from retail 
yards. The mills foresee active spring business. 

California pines demand has suffered from excessive rains 
and storms, which have hindered building and ship move- 
ments. Trade has been expanding, however. 

Redwood trade is fair, the mills so far this year booking 
orders for 5114 million feet against a cut of 4614 million. 
California demand is better than eastern. 


Fir Industry in Strong Statistical Position 


The Douglas fir market showed little change during the 
week ended Feb. 20 in so far as volume of bookings is con- 
cerned. A decline of 98 cars in the rail trade was offset by a 
gain of nearly 6 million feet in the cargo market. Shipments 
were extremely heavy, running 10 percent above the cut, but 
bookings fell 5 percent below the same figure. From all indica- 
tions production is being speeded up slightly and is approach- 
ing what might be regarded as a normal volume for this pe- 
riod of the year. Thus far the mills have been very successful 
in their curtailment program and have managed to hold prices 
firm. It would appear, however, that a few operators are 
getting a little apprehensive about the future as reports from 
rail territory indicate a few weak spots in uppers. 

A general softening of prices at this time does not seem 
likely in view of the strong statistical position of the in- 
dustry. During the first seven weeks of the year, the larger 
mills have eut 575,625,531 feet, shipped 599,596,929 feet and 
sold 658,255,447 feet. Producers are counting on a firm market 
until the middle of March when buying for spring needs is 
expected to be well under way, and the consequent increase 
in bookings, is expected to more than offset any increase in 
production, thus making for a continued strong market. 
Middlewestern business has held up remarkably well in spite 
of bad weather but demand from the Atlantic coast has been 
slowed down by heavy snows. While California buyers hold off, 
prospects are for heavy business during spring. The export 
market seems in a temporary slump. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 96 to 104 
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‘Board Peddler’’ Has Been a Big Factor in Improving Retail Methods— 


Educating Trade to 


Any history of lumber retailing in the 
United States would have to include a gen- 
erous chapter, or many chapters, devoted to 
the traveling salesman. These ambassa- 
dors of commerce have long constituted and 
still constitute the actual points of contact 
between two important sectors of the great 
lumber industry. In the old days when the 
trade was growing up, like Topsy, and mat- 
ters both in the wholesale and retail fields 
were less standardized than they are now, 
these knights of the grip may have been a 
little more picturesque than they are at 
present, but even of this we are not sure. 


Personal Salesmanship Holds Place 


There are those who say that marketing 
by means of traveling salesmen has outlived 
its usefulness and now costs more than it is 
worth. They say that the present methods 
add some ten percent to the price without 
giving a return worth the cost. We shall 
not quarrel with the percentage figure, but 
it occurs to us that experience has not yet 
proved that a better method is available 
which would save all or even a large part 
of this cost. We wonder, personally, if any 
change that works a practical reform in 
this matter, should one be needed, will not 
have to come from manufacturers instead 
of retailers. It’s a little hard to imagine 
buying agencies controlled by retailers that 
would be completely satisfactory to the hun- 
dreds and thousands of sawmill men; and if 
they were not satisfied and could not get 
the outlet they felt entitled to through the 
coéperating retailers, it would require but 
one guess to predict what they would do. 
We'd have some new retail competition of 
one sort or another, controlled by the mills. 
However, in these days of efficiency and 
rapid change it’s hard on a man’s reputa- 
tion as a prophet to make any positive pre- 
diction about what will or will not be done. 
Perhaps in the course of time the whole- 
salers and manufacturers can unify their 
interests and methods enough to abate by 
means of their own a part of the cost of 
selling to retailers. Perhaps the modest 
beginnings at codperative buying that are 
getting under way among retailers may de- 
velop some new information useful to both 
branches. Men have said to me this winter 
that one reason mail-order concerns can buy 
so cheaply is that they place their enormous 
orders in single sales and thus eliminate this 
ten percent cost, or whatever it is, involved 
in the salaries and traveling expenses of the 
dozens of salesmen who would be necessary 
if the same volume were disposed of through 
retail channels. This is something that 
“gives us to think,” as our Gallic neighbors 
might say; but in any event a desired sav- 
ing is not effected until a workable alterna- 
tive is actually in action. 


Pioneered for Business Efficiency 


However, nothing that develops in the fu- 
ture can alter the big place the salesman 
has had in the past. The average retail 
salesman has not been an order taker; he 
has been a real business engineer, working 
hard, watching every corner, following up 


Observe Unenforcible Rules 


every lead, caring for his employer’s inter- 
est and giving highly useful information 
and advice to his retail customers. We can 
thank him for many of the economies and 
adjustments that have helped us keep prices 
down and improve service. Before associa- 
tions became so strong and competent he 
was about the only person who carried the 
gospel of better retail methods from yard 
to yard. Urged on by the competition of 
his fellow salesmen, he spent his days and 
nights devising methods whereby he could 
sell for less and yet get his employer a fair 
price. The reports he took back from the 
retail field stimulated his associates at the 
mill to find better ways of making lumber 
so that prices might be kept reasonable and 
yet yield a profit. Whether he meant to be 
or not, he has been a great educator both 
of retailer and of manufacturer. Many of 
these old-time salesmen have gone into busi- 
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ness for themselves; some as retailers, some 
as wholesalers, some as sawmill executives. 
Many of them have remained in the ranks 
of salesmen because they like the work and 
because they have long lists of customers 
who like them and rely on their great knowl- 
edge and proved honesty. This is especially 
true of lumber salesmen; for the field of 
competitive construction materials is a little 
too new for men to have established enviable 
reputations there. 


A Veteran Ohio Salesman 


All these observations are introductory 
to mentioning one who has spent more than 
forty years as a “board peddler”; a man of 
sterling character who has been called the 
“best loved man in Ohio’; none other than 
J. P. Bartelle. Mr. Bartelle has been secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Union Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen for so 
long that many people take it for granted 
he made the organization and owns it. But 
his year-around job is with the Kelsey & 
Freeman Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ohio, for 
which he sells vast quantities of building 


for Fair Competition 


material to the retailers of Ohio and some 
neighboring States. 

Not long ago, yielding to the pleas of his 
friends, Mr. Bartelle published a_ book 
called “Forty Years on the Road.” It is 
one of those delightful books whose authors 
do not take themselves too seriously. All 
of you men who have followed lumber con- 
ventions consistently for a number of years 
must have encountered the experience of 
seeing a sad change in some retailers. They 
had been delightful informal speakers, 
bringing personal experience to bear upon 
the practical business in hand, until some- 
thing happened. Perhaps they were elected 
to office, in or out of the association, or per- 
haps in some other way they came to promi- 
nence. Sometimes they got swelled up over 
it or perhaps they suddenly became anxious 
over the responsibilities they carried. In 
any event they felt called upon to make gen- 
eral pronouncement upon the “big ques- 
tions” of the day. Now they stand in their 
high places, scold their erstwhile friends 
and boon companions, endorse the Golden 
Rule, throw a purple patch at codperation 
and generally name over the ideals of so- 
ciety and the platitudes of philosophers 
without saying a thing that is new or prac- 
tical or that makes for needed changes in 
yard or sales methods. They become more 
or less a total loss by getting their feet off 
the ground and singing cracked hosannas 
about matters of general agreement. 


Tells Experiences in Book 


Mr. Bartelle couldn’t do that. He’s too 
wise and too kindly and unassuming to 
make such a mistake. He simply takes his 
reader out into the hotel lobby, sits in a 
chair with his feet up on the window sill 
and recalls the amusing and pointed and 
significant things in his long experience. If 
he teaches a lesson, and there are plenty of 
wise ones in this little book, he lets his ex- 
perience and his reader’s imagination do 
most of the instructing. 


But if a person reads between the lines 
with a little imagination he can get a pretty 
accurate picture of the lumber business as 
it has developed in the Ohio Valley since 
1878, in which year Mr. Bartelle began 
working for Barbour & Star, of Toledo, as 
a billing clerk at $25 a month. A person 
can not well quote from the book without 
going right along and quoting the whole 
thing; for it consists of one incident after 
another, dealing by name with hundreds of 
dealers, fellow salesmen, railroad men, pub- 
lic officials, hotel keepers, porters, hack 
drivers and the thousand and one persons 
with whom he has come into contact during 
his long career. It illustrates in an unas- 
suming way the hard work and the clever 
thinking and the use of unusual methods 
resorted to by the old-time salesmen, not 
only to get business but to settle disputes 
and collect bad accounts. It was a strenu- 
ous life. It illustrates also the steady 
changes that have come about since the old 
days of secret rebates and railroad passes, 
when every man was his own credit agency 
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and largely his own inspector of grades. in practical action and are violated when every legitimate means to meet this com- 
Mr. Bartelle has a keen appreciation of the somebody does a definite thing to abridge petition. Most manufacturers are fair. A 
work the trade associations are doing, and an enforcible code. But a lot of unfair manufacturer has the right to decide how he 
we suspect it is because he saw the business things can hardly be brought to book upon shall sell his goods. If he decides to sell 
in the days when these aids were wanting. such a basis. An act may be harmful to direct he is within his rights. But he does 
He recounts some of his experiences in sell- the industry in a hundred ways and yet a _ become guilty of unfair practices if he sells 
ing to and collecting from dealers who had specific dealer might have a bad time estab- at wholesale to a retailer, thus entering into 
no idea of costs and so ran into bankruptcy lishing in a court of law or of equity a an implied marketing partnership with him, 
as fast as they could go. direct injury to himself. So Mr. Dunlap’ and then also sells direct to the retailer’s 
Present day salesmen have their troubles continued his definition of fair competition customers, thus competing with his own 
and anxieties, and if they did not they by adding that it must fall within the limits partner. It is unfair for a manufacturer 
ome wouldn’t have the opportunity to make of the highest ethics of the industry. You to set retail prices or to offer inadequate 
themselves “sales engineers.” If they did may say that any code not enforcible in a commissions and to force the retailer to 
f his nothing but call and write down orders court is of little value; but experience seems , agree to these things through the implied 
book they’d be withdrawn, and sales would be to prove that this is not true. No industry threat of dealing direct. It is unfair as 
It is made by mail or by office boys at low sal- or undertaking grows great merely by stay- well as practically unwise for a group of 
hors aries. But these bright young men could ing within the law. It grows great by fol- retailers to set local prices and try to main- 
All discover from this book that their problems lowing positive ideals of service. Someone tain them. This is a childish way of try- 
con- were present in the old days, in perhaps has said that civilization rests upon “obe- ing to avoid prior merchandising problems. 
ears different form, and they could learn much dience to the unenforcible.” Mr. Dunlap Retailing is not a boy’s game; and if it is 
2 of about hard work and_alert- played in a boyish way it will 
‘hey ness and loyalty to the firm from break up in boyish quarrels. It 
ers, the men who carried sales re- is unfair for a retailer to alter 
1pon sponsibilities in the old days. specifications for the purpose of 
yme- But we don’t want to give the The Salesman’s Creed deceiving buyers or of undercut- 
cted impression that these remini- ting competition. It is as un- 
per- scences are merely a story of the I Believe in the goods I am selling, in the firm I fair to deliver better than the 
omi- oS anys. My. Se is ee am working for, and in my ability to get re- grade sold, in an effort to estab- 
over active, still a star salesman, and oudiee lish a false reputation for hav- 
ious he doubtless gives the young- : ing better stock, as it is to de- 
In sters plenty of runs for their I Believe that honest goods can be sold to honest liver worse than the grade sold, 
yen- money in these _ Ms 1926. :' men by honest methods. in an effort to make an bape 
. The dealers of those early , ‘ . —s ‘ oge profit. It is unfair to employ 
a days had their troubles with un- I Believe in working, not shirking; in smiling, not salesmen whe tuy te beans dette 
2nds fair competition. In fact they wailing ; in boosting, not knocking, and in the public confidence in competitors’ 
iden had some, such as secret freight happiness derived from selling goods that integrity and service by lying 
tion rebates, which have been largely satsify. about them, or who try to cut 
0- cured. Dealers of 1926 have : : ° ° in- and sell to customers who 
ba theirs; and we can guess with- I Believe in pg = _ I me — me i have already bought elsewhere. 
rac- out being particularly clever morrow and t e work I hope to do, and in the These “foundation hoppers” are 
sin | that some of ours will seem just reward which inevitably comes to all who among the worst factors of un- 
ore | queer and amusing to dealers of render sincere service to their fellowmen. fair competition. A salesman 
off =| 1950 and that some they will be I Believe in courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, in who is really a service man, who 
nas | struggling with have not yet ap- Saal Setuuiaitn, 3 deh d tat carries the service of the yard 
} peared upon our horizon. One Justice, Iriendship, in good cheer, and in hon- to the customer and handles it 
reason, of course, that some of est competition. in a fair and intelligent and 
f the old evils have appeared and I Believe that a man gets what he deserves and ethical fashion is a quite differ- 
i 3 “ =e is “— con goes after; that one order today is worth two — ro It is } — to 
EE Be gh Raggy ong. orders tomorrow; and that no man is beaten SERN Oe: 08 We Sy Saree 
o. usiness policies in action and of) hoo hae best faids ia bi If tising. And so on. 
his have tested them out for prac- Se ee ewan See: eee Mr. Dunlap said it was not to 
na | tical fairness. The time was, I Believe that there is an order somewhere for the be expected that all these ills 
sill as we know, that railroad men man who is ready to take it in the spirit of could be cured at once; for many 
and felt they were operating a pri- true salesmanship. of them are in the realm of 
i vate business, and if they chose . ; ideals and can not be enforced 
jy to make individual rates it was I Believe that I am ready right now. by police methods. Only through 
é their own business. But dealers educational methods and 
do observed this in action and fin- EDWARD OSGOOD GROVER through appealing to the long 
ally convinced the Government view can dealers be brought 
nes that transportation was pretty into line. Unfortunately a cer- 
tty largely a public interest, and tain small percentage are per- 
} as that rates should be the same to everybody went for his principle to the Golden Rule. sons to whom no appeal on these grounds is 
nce when the same service was performed. We It occurs to me that I’d better explain a _ effective. Such things as grade marking 
yan j rather take this for granted; but it wasn’t little about my earlier reference to the and cost knowledge help along. But the 
, as done until a lot of thought and agitation Golden Rule. I hope you did not under- final urge must come through a respect for 
son ff had gone on. We’re living closer together stand me to be casting any ridicule upon this high ideals of service and practice. 
out | in the world, due to the increase in popula- great measuring rod of practice. I was of The Realm is glad to record the belief 
ole tion, and so a good many new matters have course merely deploring the habit of shout- that the urge of high ideals is becoming 
ter to come under observation. The Ohio asso- ing adherence to the rule without giving @ more and more effective. In many places 
| of J ciation, at its recent convention, assigned thought about ways of putting it into prac- pad practices are at bottom retaliatory. A 
ub- to R. L. Dunlap, of Mentor, one of its tical effect. One might as well offer cordial . 
thee vette man resorts to them because he believes he 
ack . thoughtful and capable members, the sub- support to the principle of gravitation as hes been tateved, Whee dealeew cies Gam 
ons ject of unfair competition in retailing. His tostop there. Every thoughtful man knows #8 D€en Injured. -_ 8 a ae 
ing speech impressed us so much that we are’ the Golden Rule is sound, whether he fol- selves a chance to become acquainted, they 
as- setting down a brief digest of it in this place. lows it or not. Mr. Dunlap began with the nearly always find it possible to talk these 
ver Unfair competition is pretty old and has Golden Rule because he intended to draw things out and to get along without resort 
ods lots of vitality. It is everlastingly cropping some definite inferences from it as bearing to questionable practices. 
not out in some new way, and Mr. Dunlap said upon retail practices. wee » 
tes that as a practical beginning of his analysis Two sore spots are mail-order competition ial . 
nu- he would offer the general proposition that and direct sales by manufacturers. But a | 4% IDEA ISN’T NECESSARILY good because it 
idy anything is fair in competition that does mail-order house that does not resort to ‘+8 new, or bad because it is old. In fact, it 
old not violate the law or infringe upon the fraud or deception is a legitimate competi- might be well occasionally to remember that the 
eS, rights of others. But he didn’t stop there. tor, and a local dealer can have no just reason some ideas are old is because they are 
icy Laws and rights are rather negative things quarrel with it, even though he does try by good. 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retail Short Course Is Popular 


YELLOw Sprincs, Ou10, Feb. 22.—The first 
short course in lumber retailing at Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, now in progress, has at- 
tracted dealers and employees of retail lumber 
concerns from six States. 

The curriculum includes mathematics; _biol- 
ogy; structure of wood; chemistry as applied 
to building materials; manufacture of building 
materials; lumber and American Lumber Stand- 
ards; grading rules; frame house construction; 
drawing; quantity surveying; building estimat- 
ing; salesmanship; advertising; business man- 
agement and other subjects. 








Lumber dealers from six States enrolled for first Short Course in Lumber Retailing at Antioch 
Back row—M. C. McWhorter, George Mowry & Co. (Inc.), Derry, 


College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


follows: L. R. Hunter, Atlanta Paint Co., presi- 
dent; George West, West Lumber Co., first vice 
president; R. R. Johnson, Campbell Coal & Sup- 
ply Co., second vice president; Joe A. Glozier, 
Atlanta Aggregate Co., treasurer. 

Directors, in addition to the above officers, 
include the following: C. H. Dudley, sr., Phoenix 
Planing Mill Co.; W. D. Hoffman, Otis Ele- 
vator Co.; G. W. Keeling, Keeling-Cassidy Brick 
Co.; V. H. Kriegshaber, V. H. Kriegshaber & 
Sons; O. A. Marbut, Marbut-Williams Lumber 
Co.; C. A. Mathews, De Kalb Supply Co.; P. J. 
Smith, material dealer; Grady Walker, Walker 
Supply Co. 











Pa.; Carl S. Hoffman, New Haven Lumber & Supply Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Norwood J. Taylor, 
Hardy § Rankin Lumber Co., Canonsburg, Pa.; Charles R. Cooper, Denny Lumber Co., Middle- 
town, Ohio; Vincent P. Parlette, Middletown Lumber Co., Middletown, Ohio; James W. Claney, 
Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago; George C. Whaling, Carthage, N. Y.; Director T. F. Laist. Front 
row—Edward Stoner Jacobs, Riverside Lumber Co., Morgantown, W. Va.; Albert Merril Wag- 


ner, Plymale-Wagner Co., Gallipolis, Ohio; I. Hal Shaw, New York, N. Y.; Ben L. Cox, Elwood 


Lumber Co., Elwood, Ind.; Allen A. Post, Post Bros. Lumber Co., Ashtabula, Ohio; Dale Par- 
sons, Interstate Lumber Co., Belpre, Ohio 


Trips were arranged to Dayton where the stu- 
dents were the guests at luncheon of the Day- 
ton Lumbermen’s Club. Short talks were given 
by Elam Artz, president of the club; 8. S. King, 
of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; 
Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers; C. E. 
Seville, of the Kuntz-Johnson Lumber Co., and 
Director T. F. Laist. After luncheon the stu- 
dents were the guests of Mr. King at the plant 
of the Dayton Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
also visited the woodworking department of the 
National Cash Register Co. 

One day during the week the student group 
visited Springfield, Ohio, and Urbana, Ohio, 
where the yards and mills of the Clark County 
Lumber Co. and the Murphy Lumber Co. were 
visited. 


Material Dealers Form Association 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 22.—Permanent organ- 
ization of the Building Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Atlanta was perfected last week, and 
headquarters established at 407 and 408 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, with a paid secre- 
tary in charge, Eugene B. Kemp, for some years 
identified with this sort of work at Rochester, 
N. Y., and elsewhere. 

Membership of the association includes vir- 
tually all of the lumber dealers in Atlanta, as 
well as dealers handling paints and building 
materials of every nature, but it is a distinct or- 
ganization from that of the Atlanta lumber 
dealers, who each week have a get-together meet- 
ing of their own. 

Officers of the new association were elected as 


The association is at present divided into 
five groups: Lumber; burned clay products; 
lime, cement and plaster; paint; aggregates. 
Each will handle the specific details of the asso- 
ciation business affecting its line of building 
materials. Meetings of the various groups will 
be held each week, conference rooms having 
been provided in connection with the offices es- 
tablished in the Chamber of Commerce building. 

The primary purpose of the organization is 
to handle credit problems, and to improve, if 
possible, the credit situation affecting the lum- 
ber and material business in Atlanta and the 
adjacent territory. But it will also conduct the 
usual business of such associations, including 
distribution and transportation, yard problems, 
cost accounting and the like. 


Pushes Sale of Cedar Lined Closets 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—The Wood- 
head Lumber Co., through Frank M. Connelly, 
manager of its hardwood flooring department, 
is featuring cedar closets for all homes, claim- 
ing that such closets will serve as an absolute 
barrier against moths—one of the greatest pests 
in California to the average housewife. 

‘*A few years ago the idea of lining the clos- 
ets with sweet-odored cedar was not consid- 
ered,’’ said Mr. Connelly. ‘‘Persons were ac- 
customed to the use of the cedar chest for stor- 
age and protective purposes, but the progress 
of the years has brought about an innovation, 
and today the homebuilder insists upon the 
cedar-lined closet in preference to the old-fash- 
ioned chest.’ 

Mr. Connelly also explained that this was a 
feature which could be adopted with profit by 
every lumber dealer, ‘‘as it is not only worth 
while, but gives him something new to talk 
about.’ 


eaaaaaaaaaams 


Old House Resists Time and Decay 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22—Among the numer- 
ous old houses in this community which demon- 
strate the lasting qualities of wood as a build- 
ing material none is more interesting than what 
is known as the Langston house, built some- 
where around 1840. This house was built of 
hewn cypress, all hand sawed and pegged to- 
gether. The roof is of cypress 3-foot planks, 
and the walls are plastered over hand made 





customers or not. 


as required. 


the Acushnet company. 





This Week’s “Timely Tip” 


Wall Directory of Contractors 


Fastened to the wall of the office of the retail lumber 
department of the Acushnet Saw Mills Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., in full view of all who enter the office, is a glass cov- 
ered blackboard, on which space is given for the business 
card or announcement of local contractors and builders 
whom the company believes to be responsible, whether 


Each contractor is given space for a business card, which 
is typed by one of the company’s stenographers, so that 
they are all uniform in appearance. They are fastened to 
the board with thumb-tacks. 
board of contractors is kept up to date, changes being made 


“We find that this method is appreciated, both by those 


whom we thus advertise and by those who want work done 
and are looking for someone to do it,” says B. F. Howe, of 


Watch for next week’s “Tip” 


This directory or bulletin 
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lath. The timbers in this old house are as good 
today as when it was erected, in fact the entire 
structure is in a perfect state of preservation. 
A family named Levy is known to have lived in 
the house sixty-five years, and it is problematical 
how many years before that the house was 
erected. a —_ 

TWENTY-SIX LUMBER YARDS in South Dakota 
and many more carpenters are using the blue 
print plans for farm buildings furnished by 
the State College Extension Service. 


Retail Yard Changes Ownership 


MARCELLUS, Micu., Feb. 24.—Isaac M. Smith 
& Son, a retail lumber concern here, has been 
purchased by the Marcellus Lumber Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Cavin Chain Lumber Yards, Stur- 
gis, Mich., and will be run by C. L. Ullrey, 
treasurer and manager of the Marcellus Lumber 
Co. Will A. Cavin is president of the new com- 
pany and M. 8. Rudisill is secretary. 

Mr. Ullrey was formerly in charge of the 
Cavin yard at Ojus, Fla., known as the Ojus 
Lumber & Supply Co. This company has been 


discontinued and the land and buildings leased 
to the Miami Shores Lumber Co. 


AS A PURELY business proposition a home of 
your own turns part of your rent expense into 
a permanent investment; it inspires more care- 
ful living and spending methods; it often re- 
duces food costs; it eliminates the expenses and 
losses of frequent moving; it usually pays for 
itself many times over in material profits in an 
ordinary lifetime. The owned home is the saf- 
est investment that the world offers. 


Philadelphia Retail Yard Embodies Modern Ideas 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 23.—One of the most 
convenient and best arranged lumber establish- 
ments in this city is that of William S. Lilly, 
situated at 3836-3854 Spring Garden Street. 
The yard is thoroughly modern, having been 
built in 1922 when Mr. Lilly, who has been in 
the lumber business for forty years, was obliged 
to move from his former location at Twenty- 


Area K is a two-story brick stable; O is the 
brick office; L and M are two-story brick build- 
ings suitable for weatherproof storage. 

The main drive entrance is between A and K, 
and there is a narrow foot entrance to the office 
and yard between O and A. 

It will be noticed that the gangways are wide 
and so connected that it is possible to make a 














Attractive exterior of the William 8S. Lilly retail lumber establishment 


fourth and Callowhill streets, because of the 
acquisition of that property by the city for im- 
provements. After looking about he purchased 
the present site, having a frontage of 180 feet 
on the south side of Spring Garden Street just 
east of Thirty-ninth Street, about a half-block 
below Lancaster Avenue. 

On this site he has accomplished two impor- 
tant things. In the first place, he has cleared 
up and abolished what had long been an eyesore 
and a fire menace. And in the second place, he 
has built a fine, modern yard. In this connec- 
tion, it may be mentioned that the new yard 
has been very highly commended by fire insur- 
ance authorities for its layout, its neat and 
orderly condition at all times, and the provisions 
made for preventing and combatting fire. 

When Mr. Lilly acquired this property there 
were standing thereon some old buildings in a 
decidedly run-down condition; and the elements 
of fire prevention as well as of sanitation were 
ignored. Some of the buildings were cleared 
away by him, while others were renovated and 
remodeled to make them usable. A two-story 
building of modern construction and design was 
erected, providing ample office facilities, weath- 
erproof storage space and adequate gangways. 

The sketch reproduced on this page gives a 
good idea of the ground plan of the yard. The 
180-foot front is the Spring Garden Street side, 
shown also in the above photograph. The shaded 
area on the sketch represents the shed, and the 
unlettered areas are gangways or open spaces. 

The rectangles marked A BC DE FG H are 
composed of from two to eight adjoining lum- 
ber bins, 8 feet wide, 8 feet high and 18 feet 
deep, built of 8x10 and 8x12 yellow pine on 
concrete foundations, cross-braced in the usual 
manner, in and on top of which lumber is piled. 
The uprights of such of these bins as are under 
the shed are utilized, together with various iron 
girders, to support the shed roof. The sides 
of the shed are of 1x4 strips, placed 1 inch 
apart and running from the roof down to the 
front brick wall or the rear wall. The shed 
toof is about 35 feet high. 





complete circuit of the yard without backing. 
Ample room for turning, loading and passing 
is provided. 

Under the shed are kept the hardwoods, white 
pines, flooring and shelving; in the open is the 
rough construction lumber, studding, joists, 
sheathing ete. Wallboard, hardwood flooring, 
moldings and doors are kept in brick buildings. 

Running at right angles to the front wall 
of the main building, and connected with it, are 
several brick walls, useful as fire breaks. The 
arrangement of the interior includes the cov- 
ered gangways with average width of 16 feet, 


fo 











each of which has bins and piling spaces on 
both sides, the shed measuring 120 by 90 feet. 
There also is an open gangway 30 feet in width, 
surrounded by a storage yard for the rougher 
lumber. There four gangways lead into each 
other at right angles, forming a rectangular 
passageway about the interior of the yard, 
with space for turning teams or trucks. 


The entire establishment now presents a very 
attractive front, combining in one compact, 
serviceable and modern unit, well laid out, a 
complete retail lumber yard, electrically lighted. 
About the yard are numerous water barrels and 
fire buckets. 

Because the location is in a residence neigh- 
borhood, adjoining a business section, about a 
half-mile from the West Philadelphia station, 
Mr. Lilly desired to plan and establish a yard 
that would be a credit to the community in 
which it is located, and in that aim he has suc- 
ceeded to an admirable extent. 


The Lilly yard is unusual in that no motor 
trucks are used. ‘‘Single dnd double teams 
still seem to me to be the most practicable and 
least expensive. method of deiivery for my 
business,’’ said Mr. Lilly. ‘‘We deal mainly in 
the upper grades of hardwoods and white pine, 
with a reasonable proportion of jobbing mate- 
rials, but we do not undertake to supply large 
operative builders, or large construction jobs 
requiring long hauls and heavy loads of rough 
material. By careful routing of our deliveries 
and by keeping both eyes open we have so far 
been able to satisfy the demand for prompt 
service. In fact we rather pride ourselves on 
rendering that sort of service.’’ 


In speaking of the yard in general, Mr. Lilly 
modestly deprecated any assumption that it 
was unusual, saying that it merely represented 
an earnest attempt to properly protect good 
lumber, to keep the stock clean and easily ac- 
cessible, to have as many conveniences as possi- 
ble; and to have the establishment look and be 
uptodate. 
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Showing convenient arrangement of the William S. Lilly yard, Philadelphia, Pa. For key to 
layout see accompanying story 
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Retail Yard Is Well Equipped 


‘¢T was like the rest of the lumbermen, I did not 
get the price I should have from my lumber. I 
have resolved for 1926 that unless I can get a 
price which will meet my overhead and give me 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALir., Feb. 20.—Sales ‘‘ pep,’’ 
constructive advertising, rapid service, personal- 
ity and individuality, plus modern methods and 
quality merchandise are the attributes to which 
the Wisnom Lumber 





Co. of Burlingame and 
San Mateo, suburbs of 
San Francisco, lays its 
rapid rise in the retail 
business and the even 
more rapid expansion 
among the ‘‘penin- 
sula’’ cities, sometimes 
called ‘‘the bedroom of 
San Francisco.’’ The 
‘*pep’’ is furnished by 
L. S. Horne, in charge 
of the sales and the 
‘‘balancer’’ of the 
business is James Wis- 
nom, a native of the 
peninsula communities 
since ‘‘eighteen-some 
odd’’ he says. 

It’ is hard to believe 
that a small community 
suburb such as San 
Mateo could support such a factory and lum- 
ber establishment as Mr. Wisnom has built 
up. But, on the other hand, building activities 
doubled, tripled and then jumped all bonds of 
figuring in the rapid growth of the district. 

Not only has the Wisnom Lumber Co. grown 
with the community, but it has patented the 
Callesen screen, a new departure in the line of 
screen windows dnd doors, which is now being 
shipped to the four corners of the United States 
and to many foreign countries. It 
is the ‘‘child’’ of Mr. Callesen, A 
one of the architects connected “4 
with the company, and is said to 
be far above the average method 
of building such materials for the 
home. 

This screen is only one of sev- 
eral things of which Mr. Wisnom 
is especially proud. Another is 
something new in warehouses. One 
which Mr. Wisnom has just com- 
pleted is 70 by 160 feet, of 
corrugated iron -with concrete 
floors throughout, rat and bird 
proof. The lumber, all dressed, is 
stacked on end, which speeds up 
handling direct from the cars, one 
man being used inside the building 
to stack, and the system also ex- 
pedites the loading of trucks, 
which can drive in the ‘‘off-side’’ 
from the tracks. 

The branch at Burlingame has 
just celebrated its second birthday. 
The first year, 1924, it sold about 
48 ears, and in 1925 nearly doubled 
this, with 95 cars. In the mean- 
time the San Mateo yard had been 
progressing correspondingly. 

‘*But,’’ declares Mr. Wisnom, 








JAMES WISNOM, 
San Mateo, Calif. ; 
Owner and manager, 
Wisnom Lumber Co. 























Showing a specially designed Callesen screen 
door 
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Detail of the Callesen screen, showing method 
of inserting and locking the wire cloth 
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Showing end piling of lumber in new shed, measuring 70 by 160 feet, 


of the Wisnom Lumber Co., San Mateo, Calif. 











Left—The Burlingame branch yard of the Wisnom Lumber Co. 











a legitimate income on 
my investment the lum- 
ber stays in the shed.’’ 
The planing mill, at- 
tached to the yard, cov- 
ers nearly 50,000 square 
feet of ground, employs 
about 35 men and turns 
out anything needed in 
cabinet work, interior 
finish and built-in fea- 
tures. Fourteen ma- 
chines are going all of 
the time, some of them 
on the screen work. 
The Callesen screen, 
which is a _ patented 
product of the Wisnom 
Lumber Co., is so de- 














; m L. S. HORNE, 
signed that it can not gajeg Manager Wisnom 
warp, the wire cloth can Lumber Co. and _ in 


charge of the Burlin- 


not loosen or sag, and 
game yard 


the door is without the 
old-fashioned molding around the edge of the 
netting. This cloth tightness is obtained by a 
special spreading device and a locking strip 
which fits into a groove. Around this strip is 
placed the screen; then the spreader is used to 
force the strip into the groove, tightening the 
cloth. The strip is then fastened, the ragged 
edge of the screen trimmed and a molding fitted 
on one side of the cloth, covering the groove 
and making the door or window screen appear 
the same on each side. 

The wire cloth, the kind of wood 
used and the design of the door 
can be made up according to speci- 
fications of the buyer. No design 
is too intricate, according to Mr. 
Wisnom and Mr. Callesen. 

The entire yards of the company 
cover approximately 500,000 square 
feet. Besides the planing mill, 
there is another machine shop 
which is used for cutting and 
dressing rough lumber as it is un- 
loaded from the car. Four spur 
tracks serve the yard. 

Two burners for disposal of 
waste from the planing mill have 
been installed recently. 

Architectural service has done 
much to bring business to the 
yard, according to Mr. Wisnom. 
To this is attributed a great share 
of the retail business to the home- 
builders, thousands of whom are 
buying property down the ‘‘pe- 
ninsula.’? 

Southern Pacific interurban 
service puts San Mateo and Bur- 
lingame within 40 minutes of the 
heart of San Francisco’s business 
district. 


ae 











Right— One of the new sheds of the Wisnom Lumber Co., at San Mateo, Calif. 


Note the numerous openings, through which may be seen the end piled lumber, which is shown more clearly in the larger cut on this page 
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Notes From the Realm of 


To Help Workers Get Homes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The American 
Home Builders (Inc.), an institution to be na- 
tional in scope, through which labor, under the 
direction of officials of railroad brotherhoods, 
hopes to solve the workers’ housing problem 
has been launched, with headquarters in this 
city. The purpose of the organization, an 
Ohio corporation capitalized at $1,000,000, is 
to ‘‘reduce the cost of home ownership to work- 
ers and to originate safe and profitable invest- 
ments.’ 

Walter F. McCaleb, one of the founders of 
the labor banking movement, is president of 
the new corporation. W. G. Lee, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, is 
chairman of the Board, while L. E. Sheppard, 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors, 
and ten other transportation Brotherhood offi- 
cials are members of the Board of Directors. 
An advisory council of thirteen is composed of 
prominent business men and brotherhood offi- 
cials. Five branches have been opened in Buf- 
falo, Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati and Marion, 
Ohio. Others in New York City, Syracuse and 
Jersey City are in the process of ‘organization. 


“Own Your Home’ Show is Best Yet 


New York, Feb. 22.—Own Your Home Week 
here began last Friday night with the opening 
of the Home Show in the new Madison Square 
Garden. The show will continue until next 
Saturday. It is much more comprehensive than 
any of the seven which have preceded it, because 
the home idea has not been bunted by exhibits 
not directly related to construction, care and 
maintenance of a house. 

Robert H. Sexton, managing director of the 
exposition, and the representatives of real es- 
tate boards responsible for the show, received 





Remodeling Aid 


When attending the recent 
annual convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association in New York I pur- 
chased fifty copies of Volume II 
of “Old Homes Made New.” 
After our very pleasing ‘experi- 
ence during 1925 with Volume I 
we feel that we cannot afford to 
be without this method of pro- 
moting business. 

—B. F. Howe, retail lumber de- 


partment, Acushnet Saw Mills Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 











public mind. Only standard building materials 
are on exhibition, but there is such a variety 
of these that the prospective home builder must 
decide upon the ones best suited to the type of 
his house and the size of his pocketbook. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the 
Home Show will come next Friday, which is des- 
ignated as ‘‘Improving Old Homes Day,’’ with 
models of old houses remodeled into charming 
new ones. Wednesday will be Good Construc- 
tion Day, showing methods and materials. 


Bird House Contest Enlists Many 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 23.—The tenth annual 
bird house contest conducted by a local news- 
paper to stimulate interest in trees and the nur- 
turing of wild.life closed last Saturday. There 


Buildi 

January, $11,000,000 represented the building 
gain of the five boroughs of New York. One 
hundred and two cities showed gains over the 
preceding January, while 105 cities showed 
losses, the first time in a number of months 
that there have not been more gains than losses. 
January permits also showed a fairly consid- 
erable decline from December, which is not un- 
usual. 


To Survey Wood Preserving Methods 


MapIson, WIs., Feb. 22.—George M. Hunt, 
head of the wood preservation section of the 
Forest Products Laboratory: here, will sail for 
England early in March to make a survey of 
European wood preserving methods and to col- 
lect European service records on chemically 
treated railroad ties, mine timbers, posts and 
poles. He expects to visit England, Belgium, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland and possibly other countries. 
The entire trip will require about five months. 


The Forest Products Laboratory is particu- 
larly interested in discovering the merits of a 
number of new wood preservatives recently de- 
veloped in Europe, some of which are now being 
promoted in this country. Mr. Hunt will inves- 
tigate these newer preservatives as well as the 
methods used for impregnating wood with creo- 
sote, zine chloride, and other standard preserva- 
tives. According to Mr. Hunt the length of 
time treated timbers will resist decay in actual 
use is still the only reliable test of a preserva- 
tive. The records which the Forest Products 
Laboratory in codperation with timber users has 
collected on treated wood in service in the 
United States probably constitute the largest 
collection of the kind in the world, but their 
value will be greatly enhanced by the addition 











Model of the ideal American home, on display this week at the Own 
Your Home exposition being held in Madison Square Garden, New York 


many messages on opening night endorsing the 
idea of home ownership. They included mes- 
sages from the President and from the gov- 
ernors of many States. 

The exhibit that attracted by far the most 
attention was the miniature house erected as 
the Ideal American Home, designed and built 
as the practical illustration of the application 
of the standards laid down by the real estate 
boards’ code of ethics. It is of frame, with the 
broad square architecture and small pillared 
stoop of Colonial style, regarded by many ex- 
perts the most beautiful and distinctive of the 
national types of homes. In some respects the 
house is not unlike the one recently built and 
sent to France as the Model American Home. 

The well planted lawn and attractive garage 
and pergola of the miniature at the Home Show 
all carry out the impression of harmony which 
the exposition is endeavoring to foster in the 








is a record number of contestants, 16,140 boys 
and girls having entered. Names of the 668 
prize winners will be announced soon. Awards 
will be made to 334 boys and a like number of 
girls. The bird houses will remain on display 
for a while at the downtown headquarters of 
the contest. Forty main winners in two groups 
will be given a free trip to Washington, D. C. 


January Building Permits Large 

Total building permits granted in 207 cities 
during the ‘month of January amounted to 
$233,724,800, according to reports of 207 mu- 
nicipal building departments to the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation. This was the largest Jan- 
uary permit total on record, being 7 percent 
more than the total amount reported in Jan- 
uary of last year. However, out of the $15,- 
000,000 total gain of the 207 cities over last 
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Siaty-six houses like these are being erected at Little Neck, Long Island, 
the most important winter development in the history of that town 


of European service data which Mr. Hunt hopes 
to obtain in exchange from many of the coun- 
tries to be visited. 

In addition to the wood preservation studies 
Mr. Hunt will study the progress of forest prod- 
ucts research abroad, visiting in particular the 
newly established Forest Products Research 
Laboratory of England. In Switzerland he will 
investigate the Hetzer system for forming large 
timbers by gluing boards together. 

Mr. Hunt will arrive in Italy late in April 
and will attend the World’s Forestry Congress 
which the Italian government has invited to as- 
semble in Rome April 29 to May 5. 

PPAR 

FIRE FIGHTING in the five leading western 
lumber States, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana, has risen in cost from 
$1,780,000 in 1917 to $5,099,000 in 1925. 
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Heavy Increase in Shipments 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The National 

Lumber Manufacturers’ Association received 
telegraphic reports today of the status of the 
lumber industry, for the week ended Feb. 20, 
from 377 of the larger softwood and 125 of the 
chief hardwood mills of the country. The 300 
comparable reporting softwood mills showed 
negligible decreases in production and new busi- 
ness, and a heavy increase in shipments, in com- 
parison with reports from 368 mills the week 
earlier. When compared with reports for the 
same period a year ago—when 23 more mills 
reported—gratifying increases in all three items 
were noted. The noteworthy change in hard- 
wood operations, when compared with reports 
for the previous week, was a 10 percent decrease 
in new business. 

The unfilled orders of 225 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 684,472,376 feet, as against 723,- 
989,439 feet for 224 mills the previous week. 
The 124 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 294,562,980 
feet last week, as against 288,616,020 feet for 
the week before. For the 101 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 389,909,396 feet, as 
against 435,373,419 feet for 100 mills a week 
earlier. 


Altogether the 365 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 112 percent and orders 108 per- 
cent of actual production. For the southern 
pine mills these percentages were respectively 
101 and 109; and for the West Coast mills, 110 
and 95. Of the reporting mills, the 331 with 
an established normal production for the week 
of 209,873,880 feet, gave actual production 102 
percent, shipments 108 percent, and orders 105 
percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
and the same week last year follow: Production 
—228,381,341 feet, against 230,655,273 feet the 
week before, and 221,438,222 feet last year. 
Shipments—256,538,748 feet, against 232,614,- 
868 feet the week before, and 223,045,708 feet 
last year. Orders—246,243,155 feet, against 
250,946,057 feet the week before, and 226,860,- 
867 feet last year. 

The following revised figures compared the 
lumber movement of the eight regional associa- 
tions for the first seven weeks of this year with 
the same period of 1925: Production—1,496,- 
944,285 feet, against 1,471,091,330 feet. Ship- 
ments—1,635,850,380 feet, against 1,560,688,- 
859 feet. Orders—1,704,083,247 feet, against 
1,512,207,604 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 101 mills re- 
porting for the week ended Feb. 20 was 5 per- 
cent below production, and shipments were 10 
percent above production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 42 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 39,204,170 
feet, of which 29,542,170 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 9,662,000 feet export. New 
business by rail amounted to 1,592 cars (ap- 
proximately 47,760,000 feet). Forty-seven per- 
cent of the week’s shipments moved by water, 
amounting to 51,047,261 feet, of which 31,546,- 
878 feet moved coastwise and intercoastal, and 
19,500,383 feet export. Rail shipments totaled 
1,703 ears (approximately 51,090,000 feet), and 
local deliveries 5,556,405 feet. Unshipped do- 
mesti¢c cargo orders total 119,239,055 feet; for- 
eign, 129,580,341 feet, and rail trade, 4,703 
cars. 

Log production is again normal. The first 
signs of the northward trek of workers from 
California and other southern localities are 
noted. The movement is not yet large, but it 
will gradually increase as the season advances. 
All of the larger camps in the Grays Harbor 
district are running. Several more pine saw- 
mills in the Inland Empire district have started 
cutting for the season. Single shifts only are 


for the most part being operated at present, 
though a few companies have announced that 
second shifts would be put to work in March. 
Recent rains and chinook winds have almost 
completely destroyed sleigh hauls in the woods, 
and at affected camps considerable numbers of 
men have been laid off. 


The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, with two more mills reporting, showed 
production about the same, and substantial in- 
creases in shipments and new business. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, with three more mills 
reporting, showed production about the same, a 
good increase in shipments, with new business 
much below that reported for the previous week. 


The California Redwood Association reports 
were not received for last week and therefore 
no comparison can be made. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported slight decreases in all three fac- 
tors. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 





Big Order for West 
Coast Woods Placed 


Orders for approximately 14,- 
000,000 feet of West Coast woods 
were placed in Chicago Wednes- 
day, Feb. 24, by Sears Roebuck & 
Co. for use in their building ma- 
terial factory at Newark, N. J., 
which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. Several firms are reported 
to have shared in the orders but 
their names have not been an- 
nounced. The bulk of the lum- 
ber is to be fir but a certain pro- 
portion of hemlock and cedar is 
to be included. This material 
will be used by Sears Roebuck & 
Co. in building ready-cut houses 
similar to those turned out at 


their Cairo (Ill.) plant. 











tion), with reports from four more mills, 
showed a little decrease in production, and 
100 percent increases in shipments and new 
business. 

The hardwood mills of the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association re- 
ported from 14 mills production as 4,814,000 
feet; shipments, 3,070,000 feet, and orders, 3,- 
117,000 feet. 

The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute re- 
ports from 111 units, production as 15,892,519 
feet; shipments, 17,843,719 feet, and orders, 17,- 
746,734 feet. The normal production of these 
units is 19,402,000 feet. 

For the last seven weeks, all hardwood mills 
reporting to the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association gave production as 171,415,- 
196 feet; shipments, 168,664,772 feet, and or- 
ders, 185,494,926 feet. 


[Barometers of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Southern Pine 
Association appear on page 49.—EpITor. ] 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFoLk, Va., Feb. 25.—For the week ended 
Feb. 20, thirty-two mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a nor- 
mal production figure of 9,228,000 feet, manu- 
factured 7,226,251 feet, shipped 6,528,163 feet, 
and booked orders for 6,010,300 feet. 


Week’s Revenue Freight Loading 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—For week 
ended Feb. 13 loading of revenue freight totaled 
917,144 cars, distributed as follows: Forest 
products, 75,936 cars; grain and grain products, 
43,682 cars; livestock, 29,901 cars; coal, 171,- 
903 cars; coke, 18,902 cars; ore, 10,185 cars; 
merchandise, 247,939 cars; miscellaneous, 318,- 
696 cars. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—Following are 
f. o. b. mill prices, Feb. 14 to 20, of a varying 
number of southern pine mills, being weighted 
averages of reported actual sales at latest 

available dates: 
Sap Flooring 
Flat grain— 
1x4” B&better 


Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ 


. $49.75 TNO a ocabaewemceee 


1x4” No. 2 com.. 21.91 Common Boards, S2S 
1x6” No. 2 com.. 22.85 ° 

‘ és SS x 

1x6” No. 3 com.. 17.51 1x 8” No. 3.0000 R36 

WEE INO; Sie ners 25.10 


Decision in Short Line Rate Case 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Rates on lum- 

ber and other forest products taking the same 
rates from points on short lines in southern 
territory, except from points on the Atlanta & 
St. Andrews Bay railway, to destinations in 
Trunk Line and New England territories are 
as a whole not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Rates from points on the St. Andrews 
Bay line are unduly prejudicial and the undue 
prejudice should be removed. 


This is the finding of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on rehearing of Docket No. 
13,449—North Carolina Pine Association et al. 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. et al. Only 
short lines were involved in the rehearing. In 
the original decision in this case Division 2 pre- 
scribed reasonable maximum bases for rates on 
lumber and other forest products from points in 
the southeastern and Carolina territories and 
Virginia cities to this destination territory. 


The case was reopened upon petition of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, sole- 
ly to determine the question of the lawfulness 
of the present rates or rate bases from points 
on short lines in southern territory and also 
upon the fourth section applications or portions 
of applications filed by short lines in southern 
territory which were embraced in Fourth Sec- 
tion Order No. 8,843. 


At the rehearing the reasonableness of the 
present rates and rate bases from short line 
points was conceded, except from points on the 
St. Andrews Bay railway, subject to com- 
plaint in regard to particular rates, and the 
rehearing was confined to the needs of the short 
lines for fourth section relief. The southern 
trunk lines and shippers at the hearing joined 
with the short lines in support of the applica- 
tions, except five trunk lines were opposed to 
granting any relief on the ground of water 
competition at points on the Gulf of Mexico. 


The testimony showed that with few excep- 
tions the short lines are making no return on 
their investment, with the majority showing 2 
substantial deficit for 1923. 


Independent short lines named in Appendix 
B to the report, which number forty-three, are 
granted authority to continue to charge lower 
rates on lumber and other forest products to 
the destination territory involved from junction 
points with trunk line connections than from 
intermediate points on their lines, subject to 
prescribed conditions. 

The carriers are directed to adjust the situa- 
tion on the St. Andrews Bay railway on or be- 
fore May 17. 
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Line-Yard Firm 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Feb. 23.—The annual 
banquet of the Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., ten- 
dered to its executives, office managers and cler- 
ical forces of all the branch yards, this year 

roved to be about the largest and most en- 
joyable of the string of similar events that have 
been held in accordance with the pleasant cus- 
tom of this concern. 

The banquet was held at the Swiss Chalet, 
which was appropriately decorated with bunt- 


Tenders Banquet to Office Employees 


ing in the national colors, in honor of Wash- 
ington’s birthday. After the various items of 
the very tempting menu had been throughly 
enjoyed, President Elmer Blauvelt expressed the 
appreciation of the company of the loyalty and 
cooperative spirit shown by the members of the 
organization during the last year. The singing 
of the old time songs, led by Frederick Stillwell, 
secretary and treasurer of the company, was 
then participated in by all present. A real old 

















Participants in annual banquet of Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Hackensack, N. J. 


. fashioned ‘‘Dan Tucker’’ was then organized 


by Vice President Hiram Blauvelt, the dancing 
continuing throughout the balance of the eve- 
ning. 

A very enjoyable feature of the occasion, and 
one possessing real educational value as well, 
was the showing of a fine moving picture film, 
depicting the Pacific coast lumbering operations 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


Wholesaler’s Star Salesman Is Boxer 


Boston, MAss., Feb. 23.—Miss Ella M. Gar- 
rity, formerly with P. S. Huckins Co., wholesale 
specialist in Boston in longleaf pine, is now 
carrying on an independent wholesale business 
in southern, eastern and western lumber with 
headquarters at 69 State Street, Boston. The 
business is run under the name of E. M. Gar- 
rity, and even some of the firm’s customers are 
not aware, it is said, that the head of the enter- 
prise is a woman. 

Fred White is one of the stars of the firm’s- 
selling organization. He is not only a brilliant 
and- successful salesman, but also an amateur 
boxer and athlete of considerable ability. Mr. 
White recently issued an open challenge to any 
member of the retail lumber trade to meet him 
with the boxing gloves at the big Hoo-Hoo- 
smoker, to be held in Ruggles Hall, Roxbury dis- 
trict, next Friday evening. No candidates hav- 
ing offered themselves, the committee in charge: 
has arranged for a local professional boxer ta 
meet the stalwart lumberman, 








What I Learned in a Lumber Mill 


I—Rope Splicing 





When I was young it was my ambition to be- 
come an efficiency expert and go from mill to 
mill for the purpose of correcting errors in 
power and transmission, boilers, and machinery 
in general. I was acquainted with a number of 
mechanical experts who seemed to me to be in 
position to derive a good income by simply di- 
recting the engineers and mechanics of indus- 
trial plants how to do certain things with less 
waste of material and time. I studied evenings 
and subscribed for the technical journals and 
read up on mechanical matters for a number of 
years. I took a special course in mechanical 
training in an institute of technology and also 
labored in the mills. I never got along as far as 
I had hoped, but managed to make fair prog- 
ress. 

One of the problems that often confront mill- 
men is that concerning the splicing of ropes. I 
have seen first class mechanics in lumber mills 


‘struggling with the ends of a rope used for 


driving machinery. The drives may be found 
Tunning in round grooves as shown in fig. 1 
in which the rope is marked B and a section of 
the wheel A. The V-shaped grooved wheel is 
marked C in fig. 2 and the rope D. More or less 
wear and tear naturally occur in the running of 
the rope drives in either system of grooves. It 
is when the ends have to be joined as a result 
of the rope pulling apart as at D fig. 3 that 
splicing becomes necessary. 


Some men make very crude splices, one of 
which is shown in fig. 4. Here the circumfer- 
ence of the rope is greatly increased due to the 
method used in making the union. Some men 
will wind one end of one of the strands of the 
rope around the end of a strand of the opposite 
rope until the strands become greatly enlarged. 
Then when. all of the strands are closed to- 
gether, an increased bulk results. It is impossi- 
ble to get a rope spliced in this fashion to run 
evenly and smoothly i in a round groove like that 
in fig. 1 or in a V-shaped groove like that in 
fig. 2. The rope will pass through the grooves 
readily until the hump E of fig. 4 strikes the 


[By G. Rice] 
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sides of the grooves and then the fiber of the 
strands will be subjected to increased pressure 
and resulting wear. The defective joint made 
like this will soon get worn down and break out. 


Uniting Ends of a Rope 


A method of uniting the ends of a rope which 
will not produce a bulky place is shown in fig. 5. 
The two ends of the rope to be united 
are taken in hand and the strands opened. We 
will assume that we have a 3-strand rope to 
connect. The three strands are opened and 
placed across the knee where they will be 
handy to reach. It will be a good plan to be 
seated while making the splice. The three 
strands can be used as they are, by inter- 
lacing with the three strands of the opposite 
end, in which case a somewhat larger splice will 
be made. But if each of the three strands of 
either end, making six strands altogether, are 
divided, and the divided strands spliced about 
one another as shown in the drawing, the diam- 
eter of the union will be no greater than the 
body of the rope. 


Strand 1 is passed around strand 2, strand 3 
around strand 4 and strand 5 around strand 6. 
Then the three strands of each end are taken in 
the right and left hand and drawn up so that 
the two ends of the rope at the base of the 
strands are brought close together. It is now an 
easy matter to simply follow along the process 
as started. You keep on putting strand 1 around 
strand 2 and the other strands about each other, 
until the turns number a half dozen or so. 
You can get the strands around each other in 
the solid portion of the rope by using an awl 
to start the opening. The resulting splice will 
appear like that shown in fig. 6. 

Next the projecting ends are cut off, so that 
only a little of the material will be above the 
surface as at F and G, fig. 7, and the splice wil} 
be finished. 


[Note—This is the first article on “What T 
Learned in a Lumber Mill.” The second will 
appear in an early issue —Epitor.] 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—The followin g statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 























Production Shipments Orders 

Week ended: 1926, Feb. 13; 1925, Feb. 14— 1926 1926 19 19 
Renthert. Find: ASUOCURTIOD <o5 00:00:00.6 08ns0es%2% Licsbenteaes vow SOylrapeed 77,304,988 77,226,720 75,127,450 85,246,740 76,727,250 
West Coast Lambermen’s ASSOCIATION. <...«.o00s:5.00:6.0000060 0000100068 100, 275, 144 95,608,917 82,790,427 88,646,111 92,345,017 92,786,333 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............ceesseecees i 74, 19,900,000 25,935,000 26,218,000 25,519,000 23,228,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Association*.............. 12,969,000 3,298,000 21,690,000 9,212,000 26,719,000 13,430,000 
CMS HIRIA, TSA WOO. AMOOCIRUION evo io. 06's0:5:0.0:6:0.5:05.0:0.0.605000560440 00% 7,351,000 7,623,000 8,275,000 6,969,000 9,077,000 6,113,000 
Worth CaroclinG Pind ABBOCIBEION 6:05. 6 .0i006400005 56d sce see Se0eeee 4,876,402 8,611,917 5,862,821 6,733,747 2,438,300 6,557,284 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Association............+. - 1,083,000 2,934,000 886,000 2,151,000 91,000 1,714,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ ASSOCIAtTION.........ceeeeceoeee a 6,298,500 6,739,400 8,450,800 8,385,400 7,738,000 6,723,000 

Diatels: ORG WGK. 660550653 seeneessesenteeersans isessiisesesaes 230,101,273 222,020,222 231,116,768 223,442,708 249,774,057 227,278,867 
Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Association (week ended Feb. 138)....... 4,157,139 awaken 6,380,000 a wievieias baie 4,480,000 eh eR aaa 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Association.......+....... 3,239,000 6,402,000 2,475,000 3,540,000 1,996,000 1,761,000 
PERPEWOOd DERMUTACHUITCTR’ THBETCUEC i oo 6 6 0'5:0.0 0:5:60:6:0' ow 0 0005 64.000 NUsOUGOTE =— 88 oe bee 0's 17,939,693 aise eipipre nia Slee ei wasnrace oe 

*Percentage of cut in region: 1926, 69 percent; 1925, 35 percent. 

e e 
Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 
SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from Feb. 8 to 13, inclusive: 
Sales a Prices ——-—---— ———Sales—— Prices —— 

V. g. flooring— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
NO. 1 wnccccscececccccsees 7 28,000 4 $47.00 $41.00 $ 6.00 INO. 2 BNE BOCEOR so escsaiecce 77 475,000 8 $37.00 $31.00 $ 6.00 
No. B-Aasaeina tae iaonteres 74 266,000 8 45.00 38.00 7.00 Gee oe eben 39 253.000 9 30.50 26.50 4.00 
DG: Bap ciekcuseistenenens 43 344,000 11 33.00 =. 25.00 = 8.00 Common No. 1 S1S— , 

8. g. flooring— 10"... 55 359,000 10 18.50 13.50 5.00 
4” No. 2 and better....... 33 225,000 5 30.00 27.00 3.00 ie Mere Pee he ee ry sar’ = i 3 rs 

—. ee 14 $6,000 5 25.00 21.00 4.00 12” ..... seteeeeeeeeseeeees 24 135,000 7 20.00 16.50 3.50 
6” No. 2 and better....... 23 67,000 5 38.00 34.00 4.00 Dimension— 

DLS shounisnvevancsue 14 77,000 6 31.50 28.00 3.50 Be GG eEe.  Vaiesveleeia/sieee ees 101 362,000 7 17.50 14.50 3.00 

Stepping— ANS” ax couise a ere tro winters 94 249,000 5 18.50 15.50 3.00 
“ And Detter ..s<.ccsces 13 17,000 8 67.00 57.00 10.00 OI sei he Seca ee 68 169,000 q 19.50 16.50 3.00 

‘inish— irene tats 38 59,000 7 ~=-19.50 6.50 ¥ 
8-10" ooo sassosnessevecees 16 38,000 858.00 47.00 11.00 ogg gig, 35-348 25 45:00 «11 24.00««18.50— «B50 
ye gO nla . Se ’ ” 36 Gv ciscinuns 12 22,000 7 25.50 20.00 5.50 
No. 2 and better.......... 70 349,000 8 30.00 25.00 5.00 Lath— 

DOs DB 2650655000050 saesee 30 151,000 9 22.50 16.50 6.00 RE Pisce Sse cals race cence os aet@ ei vate 16 298,000 7 5.00 3.50 1.50 





National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued 
the following analysis for the period ended Feb. 
13, orders and shipments heing shown as per- 
centages of production: 


During During 6 

Week Ended — Ended 

Feb. 13 eb. 13 
No. of Ship- Or- Shio- Or- 
ASSOCIATIONS— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 131 103 113 99 106 
West Coast ......... 100 83 92 100 111 
Western Pine ....... 38 117 116 135 140 
Celt, Pines® ..6..5 20 167 206 202 183 
Calif. Redwood ...... iain z 4 87 109 
N. Carolina Pine..... 35 120 50 232 83 
N. Hem. & Hdwd..... 10 82 64 93 73 
Northern Pine ...... 9 134 123 119 128 
Southern Cypress .... 14 153 108 146 118 
All softwoods ..... 357 101 108 109 115 


N. Hemlock & Hdwd.. 10 76 62 71 83 


Hdwd. Mfrs. Institute. 1097 101 119 106 117 
All hardwoods .... ... 97 110 98 109 
All hardwoods and 

softwoods ....... 101 108 108 114 
*Represents 69 percent of cut in region. 
+Units of production. 
The report for the week ended Feb. 13 on this 


page showed 374 mills and 105 units. 
tNo report. 





The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Feb. 20.—For the week 
ended Feb. 13, 100 mills report as follows to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 








Production ...100,275,144 
Shipments .... 82,790,427 17% below production 
OrGers: isescss 92,345,017 8% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: 

SPOROBUIC iii 6.45% se%05650008 16,819,151 

BURMMOLE, 56s civhnbSiarelecaicweae 12,382,168 

OTM. WAtCY (35%) o.o.sosineds:s.c00 0s See 29,201,319 
ROE, BC O8e MOTB G 5.0.56 vadeosescceecdanante 49,260,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ 4,329,108 

TFOLAl BHIDMORG 4 o.0:0.500.0000000 500080 82,790, 427 
Water business— 
Water delivery: 

i 23,719,626 

SERINE, 9.65.56 50s whem keweie o 13,596,283 

SOCAL WAELED (409% ) 0.5 v0.0 osewiceecsicses 37,315,909 
BREIL, AGOOU DBNBS 5. 6.0:6:0:6 0:00.0s.0i:boeradbesiaw 50,700,000 
Local auto and team deliveries........ _4,329, 108 

Total new business...........ccceee0s “92 2,345, 017 
Unfilled orders— 
SPOIDRLIG DAVID 655.555 60 dwiesn dawns cee 121,480,530 
REE ito cae anieiais e acees Sia kectalena heise eet 139,892,889 
BRMARy (DUD WATS 0.656 'sc64% 6sbceaeoar secu 17,400,000 

Total unfilled Orders... <6. cccses 278,773,419 


+Car is figured at 30,000 feet. 





Western Pine Summary 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Feb. 13, from 
thirty-eight member mills: 

—Percent of — 





Ship- 
Production— Carsy Feet Cut ments 
POPS. 5 vice: cess SEGIOOO. sacisie S/erears 
POCUOD 6k oes: abe 22074000. cawss s08 0% 
Shipments 984 ZOsUSS000 scasw «edine 
Local deliveries. . BORWU0 - wees ene 
Total shipments.. 25,935,000 117.49 wives 
Orders— 
Canceled ... 9 BORO acdheeln- erates 
Booked (car- 
load) .... 968 GRROROOO wesien . eatewr 
[SC ne POEL Sees. oheralonts 
Total orders .... 25, 519, 000 115.61 98.40 
On hand end 
week speek BSS0G000. skies salvler 


+Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

Bookings for the week by thirty-eight identical 
mills were 90.38 percent of those of previous week, 
showing a decrease of 2,678,000 feet. 

During the week, production was 65 percent; 
shipments, 76 percent, and orders, 74 percent: of 
normal. Averages for the corresponding weeks of 
the last four years were as follows: Production, 
48 percent; shipments, 74 percent; orders, 75 per- 
cent. 

“Normal” base is average for the corresponding 
week of last four years. Production is so sea- 
sonal that during two winter months actual pro- 
duction amounted to only 53 percent of normal, 
while during two peak summer months the pro- 
duction mounted to 114 percent of normal. 


California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the report 
of the California Redwood Association for the 
week ended Feb. 13: 





o——— Redwood. White- 


No. of Percent of wood 
mills Feet production Feet 
Production ... 15 7,351,000 100 1,524,000 
Shipments... 15 8,275,000 112.5 1,040,000 
Orders— 
Received ... 15 9,077,000 123 1,309,000 
On hand.... 14 41,210,000 7,809,000 


Detailed Redwood Distribution for Week 





wicrrty Orders 

Northern California*® ...... 2,954,000 3,323,000 
Southern California* ....... 2° 185,000 2,355,000 
WORE oiccbcccsere casas 47,00 49,000 
BABPOENE | og ksscdg se secueles 1,521,000 2,477,000 
POPRIED: 6.06665546. ban caens oes 1,568,000 3,000 
PORE ce posls sas oansa weoares 8,275,000 9,077,000 


*North and south of the line running through 
Bakersfield and San Luis Obispo. 

yArizona, Nevada, Washington and Oregon. 

tAll other States and Canada. 





Hardwood Barometer 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 22.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended Feb. 13, one hundred thirty-three 
and one-third units reporting, is as follows: 








Normal Actual Ship- 


Production *— Feet output output ments 
NOTA) 6 60.5% 23,338,000 .... mars 
PRCCUAE. 5 66:5. 0:05 20,725,2: 50 89 errs 

Shipments] ..... 21,383,288 92 103.2 

Orders— 

POWER. oe sae 26,351,732 138 127.1 1282 
On hand end 
WOGK cas ciee's 139,721,539 
*Based on mill log scale ; normal is for identical 
mills. 


Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and ship- 
ments. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFouk, VA., Feb. 22.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-one mills for the week 
ended Feb. 13: 








—Percentages of. 
Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal .... 11,376,000 a 
Actual ..... 8,165,726 “72 eave 
Shipments 8,559,994 76 104.8 iis 
OFLGersat . cis 5,8: 34.300 52 yp 8 68 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there was an in- 
crease in orders of 32 percent; but last week only 
thirty-five mills reported. 





Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics for the weeks 
ended as shown and comparative periods: 


‘ Production ae Orders 
eg tk acne eee 11,144,000 545,000 10,072,000 

MODs. “Gore 6-5 55.0000 10,950,000 ? 994, 000 = =9,121,000 
~—_- 28 to Feb. 


A pies 205,237,000 191,439,000 187,005,000 
Sept. 29 to Feb. 

Ore 173,334,000 163,549,000 168,093,000 

The figures of Sept. 28, 1925, to Feb. 13, 1926, 
show increases over those for the period Sept. 
29, 1924, to Feb. 14, 1925, as follows: Production, 
18 percent; shipments, 17 percent, and orders, 
11 percent. 

*Orders booked for the week ended Feb. 13 
were 10 percent below production, and shipments 
were 14 percent below production. 


Percentage of Thickness, Week Ended Feb. 13 
33” 36” y%” fn” 
20 6 5 


PROGUCTHON: 66:66 66:00:60 69 £ 
Shipments. ...6<0 20% 65 22 10 3 
TAI sieves omoa ree BORE 72 16 6 6 
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Distribution of Coast Shipments 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The distribution of January shipments, of lumber only, from fifty- 
six rail and thirty-four cargo mills is shown in the following statement by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the State groups being indicated on the accompanying map: 

















Group 1 Cars Percent 
Cars PORGRHE - NOUPBBEE iis icdcdviavacwicccdws 212 5.03 
MEE causes oe eaee eee eee as CSE. JURE kwe wey ccueccecuccccenddas 140 3.32 
MGW ELGQMPONIFE «occ cc cede secs 2 -05 
MINION. fan dive a nieecen aways 6 8 19 GEN RIED. eo cacvutekecceneeds 1,892 44.91 
MASUEGHUBEGLED «oo ci ccc csecvasen 18 -43 Group 5 
Rhode Island .........+..+++++- 5 ES Wanted. ccd ecicncccacciccuces 40 .95 
COMROCEIOUE hn 6k ctece es 660eeex 14 Pa SRO ae marae ease 44 1.04 
a= oo Mo er errr 37 .88 
Group total ........+-eeeee ees 47 1.12 Colorado” Peer cawie eet wana as 93 2.21 
SG 2 Ji Seer rer arr eer 47 pm S| 
New York ssioas _ 38 90 New MEXICO ......000.sccecesss 11 .26 
New et cag le 26 “62 BEES Kacaeecouscezcansecsieneed 21 .5b0 
MOVIMIUEUONENED. 56. 00:0 and 5.06 «8 ove r , ‘ 
MIRC TEM fora < 3.5 sane ortew anions 6 14 Group total ............+++-+. 293 6.95 
IRONTER GAT Sor 15.29) > Oe crct ele sions ee ere : Group 6 
WHORE SU IERIND: Gocs caer ced owes es 8 Bs (Tf oa 486 11.54 
MRNA ec ta iuridiceketaka’s 8 oh ‘GORI So cee dp wcwcescnewae cneses 514 12.20 
Thistrict Of Columbia... 6.00880 3 .07 NGVBOR, on cccvececvevcesnsssccee 25 .59 
ome, CUTIIINNE "nc ccccccecneadasectccee 448 10.63 
Group total. ..4ciccacdsdesvees 125 2.97 se — 
Group 3 Group total ...... Pe aa 34.96 
eg 7S GPa ok beneath Seas % by NOE CAFOUNG. ...ccccccscceces sous 
| pop at ae aE amet SRE, 71 169 ae CUNQUIES 555 woke skcsnccdcs sas “1s 
“Ni, TS ee See Ae bat He ARRAN 8 i MN oa cba ae einvktadad sae ee 1 .02 
aiid det lata . _” Mississippi... 00.00... .ec eae 1 02 
E UE Cada dccddadwenawcawcaeweuLewe wane 
Group total .....+.-+--eeeseee 246 5.84 CONN eh ke crscadinedabeawarenca eae 
Group 4 EE a ei ceanavaiurk i kceredatnens wast 
NUEMOOMEMENY apis ig cicsamneneeeabesaee 138 ae WO cn wasencaeatncarn ena’ 1 .02 
BM ci dereadiiccas wnaweccddeteas 379 iG «= oki cei ctisencececceces 46 1.09 
BEING BOES. oki kiwis vdecseweerces 432 D> NE oa aGi oso nle aoe. code eh eee eee 81 1.93 
MMMM ata oar dissia anlar ore Ra sleie rere COG 222 CS  Gie  aeeer reer 7 od 
Do SE re acer rr 133 3.16 sibel 
POPC. PHAMOCS ok sk cs cies ce ews 68 1.61 CRI RIUIND os care ke wa wees curs 137 3.25 
DO PINOT: on ics cee bseeeens 168 3.99 Grane total, Tabi... ccc cccccas 4,213 100 
Cargo Shipments of Thirty-four Mills 
URINE COMEIG ace suwocceweu nedsccenesea BOG eee § PEGI OCOORe occ cceccceceescdccwacwnes 347,353 
MRMORTIE bc. ds ak cis CREO ORR ER ERS 1,339,398 SUSE AICO acca deeese sad awausaaees 1,117,567 
MT IEUCRE INTER. 6 o5s oc riacars dcetennle Cease ele cnuwns 15,973,849 United Kingdom and Continent....... 108,543 
711 ee enn Sree an iy ime eee FRAGA §SRIOSOMONO 6 odicn cwececvcceWodadesaneences 2,346,215 
GANIOE e ac cle Cee RRO NOR AEM Re wa awe FR Oo eer err rece er errr cre 189,997 
RERUN ERER adie ciciors, oc erates oa natn eran ol a ea ARGUE 8 CHEOMIAHINGE oc coins cocdss vias se canacaase 168,449 
1 ee eee eee Cee cor ee err oe 3,359,104 scctihicatiiatadaoe 
IGG OGIGNG | gis. cccececcn ce ddewndevoes 193,070 "POUR CRON otc cs dkewdivedcdsiecded 83,011,114 








Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Feb. 22.—For the week 
ended Feb. 19, Friday, one hundred and twenty- 
four mills report as follows to the Southern 
Pine Association: 

Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Carsj Feet duction ments 
Production .. ne TEGOREE wack’ 3 ewwe 
Shipments ... 3,428 Gi,teajgee TOOTS . cnces 
Orders*— 
Received .. 3,712 77,729,280 109.07 108.28 
On hand end 
week ....14,067 294,562,980 ..... «sesee 


+Basis for carload is the December average, 20,- 
940 feet. 


*Orders on hand showed an increase of 2.06 per- 
cent, or 5,946,960 feet; one hundred thirty-one 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 

Normal production for these mills is 78,545,921 
feet, actual being 9.27 percent below normal. 

Of 113 mills reporting running time, 15 were 
working overtime; 70, full time; 1 operated one 
day; 1, two days; 2, three days; 2, four days; 8, 
five days; and 14, five and one-half days. 





Cypress Barometer 


New Or eEans, La., Feb. 22.—The Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association barometer 
for the week ended Feb. 17, twelve mills report- 
ing, is as follows: 

—Percent of— 
Normal Actual 
Pro- Pro- 


Production— Carsf Feet duction duction 
Normal ...... an SAGGSe ccens vames 
Po) | ac 3,768,408 SOW «esas 

Shipments* .... 222 4,440,000 105.91 117.82 

Orders— 
| gene eee 153 3,060,000 73.01 81.21 
On hand end 

WGN é6 6c GF. I0,74CGRe seccn wees 


*New orders were 68.92 percent of shipments. 

+Basis for carload average is 20,000 feet. 

tOrders on hand decreased 6.53 percent, or 
1,580,000 feet. 





New York STATE consumes about 3,000,000,- 
000 feet of lumber every year, over half of 
which goes into industrial consumption. 





Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has compiled the following data: 


January, December, January, 


Lumber— 1926 1925 1925 
Manufactured - 3,143,100 4,229,100 4,649,700 
Shipments ....... 3,623,600 3,870,100 4,181,900 
oo ee 19,070,700 19,831,200 16,709,400 
Logs— 
P@VCNESES .cccivs 2,075,700 2,430,100 3,204,553 
Made into lumber 

and veneer .... 2,473,400 3,281,100 3,073,209 
WORE” adddasaiasa 1,208,400 2,568,700 3,356,471 





Forest Station for Upper Peninsula 


ASHLAND, WIs., Feb. 22.— Long efforts to 
establish a forest experiment station in the 
upper peninsula have been rewarded, it is made 
known with the announcement by John M. 
Bush, head of the land department of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co., that approximately one 
thousand acres of that company’s hardwood 
forest land on M-25 in Marquette County had 
been transferred to the Federal Government to 
be used for forest experimental purposes. 


Legal papers conveying the land have been 
signed by William G. Mather, president of the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., and W. M. Jardine, 
secretary of the Department of Agriculture, 
acting in behalf of the Government. 


By the terms of the transfer, the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. gives to the United States Gov- 
ernment the deed to the land, agreeing to har- 
vest the timber at whatever time and in what- 
ever manner shall be prescribed by administra- 
tive officials of the United States Forest Service. 


Since the establishment, two years ago, of 
the Lake States forestry headquarters in St. 
Paul under direction of Dr. Raphael Zon, for- 
merly of the Forest Service, individuals and 
organizations interested in the advancement of 
forestry in the upper peninsula have been work- 
ing toward the goal of having an experimental 
forest in this district under Federal control. 
John M. Bush, who, in addition to being land 
agent for the Cleveland-Cliffs company, is vice 
president of the Upper Peninsula Development 
Bureau and a member of the advisory board of 
the Lake States Forest Experiment Station, has 
been active in promoting the plan, which was 
readily coneurred in by Mr. Mather, head of 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. The movement 
also has received considerable attention and 
promotion from the Upper Peninsula Develop- 
ment Bureau, George E. Bishop, secretary-man- 
ager of the bureau, having worked in close co- 
operation with Mr. Bush in negotiating the 
transfer of the Cleveland-Cliffs tract. Their 
work on the project took them to Washington, 
D. C., where the deal was closed with the Fed- 
eral department. 


The upper peninsula experimental forest will 
serve as a great outdoor laboratory for the try- 
ing out, over a period of years, of various meth- 
ods of selective timber cutting, brush disposal, 
timber utilization and other phases of forest 
conservation and development. 


The Federal Government will establish head- 
quarters in the vicinity of the upper peninsula 
station from which trained foresters, who will 
have charge of that work, will operate. 


For several years the Upper Peninsula De- 
velopment Bureau has been advocating forestry 
as a means of utilizing cut-over lands north of 
the Straits. One of the results of the bureau’s 
work along this line was the establishment of 
the Lakes States forestry headquarters in St. 
Paul, since which time Dr. Zon, in charge of 
the St. Paul station, has joined the ranks of 
those in the upper peninsula who have been 
eager to have a tract of land set aside in this 
district for forest experimental work. 


The land transferred to the Government by 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. has been inspected 
by Dr. Zon and other government forestry of- 
ficials and is held to be ideal for the purposes 
intended. 
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Conditions Governing Hardwood Consumption 


Indiana Ranks High in Furniture 


SoutH Benp., INnp., Feb. 22.—Indiana is one 
of the largest manufacturers of furniture in the 
United States, only three States outranking 
her in output. But the State stands twenty- 
seventh in lumber production. Of all the kitch- 
en cabinets manufactured in the United States, 
approximately 90 percent are made in Indiana. 
The factories are located at Elwood, Newcastle, 
Frankfort, Nappanee and Shelbyville. In 
Evansville there are a number of large manu- 
factories which make chairs, tables, bedroom 
suites and other furniture. Cabinet makers in 
Elwood and Newcastle introduced the kitchen 
cabinet. Bloomington, Bloomfield, Indianapo- 
lis, Connersville, Martinsville, Tell City and 
South Bend are important centers of furniture 
making. More than $50,000,000 of furniture 
is manufactured in the State annually, and its 
production gives employment to fifteen thou- 
sand workmen. Nearly all of the lumber used 
is brought in from other States. 

Lumbermen hope to obtain several million 
feet from a tract of three thousand acres near 
Valparaiso. This tract contains oak, elm, maple 
and walnut. A lumber company recently pur- 
chased it and intends to market part of the 
growing timber. 


Mine or Stimulates Trade 


ELKINS, W. Va., Feb. 22.—Lumbermen ob- 
serve a little improvement in demand. Severe 
weather in the East has handicapped producers 
in disposing of their product. Practically all 
items on the hardwood list are in a little better 
demand. Prices remain on about the level they 
have occupied since the first of the year. The 
settling of the anthracite strike brought addi- 
tional orders from the hard coal region for the 
low grades of lumber, and gave considerable im- 
petus to business. Flooring is in brisk demand, 
most plants* reporting a good run of business 
and with no surplus stock on hand, such as was 
to be observed a year ago. 

W. H. Mason, recently elected president of 
the Parquet Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in New York, has 
been identified with the lumber industry in 
northern West Virginia for a number of years 
and is president of the Keystone Manufactur- 
ing Co. Mr. Mason is given credit for having 
standardized grading rules adopted at the first 
annual meeting of the association when it was 
organized about a year ago, rules which have 
proved to be generally satisfactory to both man- 
ufacturer and consumer. 


Industrials Are Buying Steadily 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Hardwood trade 
continues to show considerable strength, with 
steady buying on the part of industrial con- 
sumers. Retail demand is not quite so brisk, 
because of bad weather. Many industrial 
plants are placing orders for some time in the 
future. Hardwood prices continue firm. Ship- 
ments are coming in promptly. Bad weather 
has interfered with production, and dry stocks 
are consequently growing scarcer. Hardwood 
flooring is the strongest item in the market. 

The J. E. McNally Lumber Co. has finished 
the installation of additional equipment in its 
mill, consisting of a 30-inch belt sander and a 
smaller sander. Other equipment recently in- 
stalled consists of a cut-off saw and a univer- 
sal rip saw. A number of improvements are 
being. made in the mill. 

The Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. will soon 
install considerable new equipment in its mill 
and make other improvements. The interior 
will be lined and painted white. In addition 
the company will erect a large steel garage and 
will install a hot water heating system for the 
mill, office and garage. 

D. S. Benbow, general manager Sowers-Ben- 
bow Lumber Co., left about the middle of Feb- 


ruary on an extensive pleasure and business 
trip which will take him to New Orleans, El 
Paso, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francsico, 
Seattle, Vancouver and other western points. 
He will visit the Grand Canyon and other points 
of interest. One of the plans is to visit a large 
number of the Coast mills. 

Eli Pigman, of the D. W. Kerr Lumber Co., is 
still confined to his home because of a severe 
attack of sciatic rheumatism. 


Will Establish New Plant 


Lenoir, N. C., Feb. 22.—The Piedmont Build- 
ers’ Supply Co., of Hickory, will establish a 
plant here. C. C. Bost and R. V. Moss, of 
Hickory, and P. H. Pitts, of Glen Alpine, after 
a thorough investigation, bought a siding and 
plant site from L. J. Lane, and plan immedi- 
ately to erect a building and sheds and install 
machinery. Mr. Pitts will move to Lenoir as 
general manager of the plant, which will be in 
operation within the next thirty days. 

General building materials, including lum- 
ber, high grade finishing material, millwork 
etc., will be carried in stock. Truck service will 
be inaugurated, not only for the local trade, but 
to take care of building in the Happy Valley 
Lakes estate, at Blowing Rock, and elsewhere 
in this territory. 

‘«The best kind of service possible will be 
given our customers,’’ was the statement made 
by Mr. Moss. Mr. Moss has been working 
Lenoir and this section for a number of years 
for the Piedmont Building Supply Co., of Hick- 
ory. There is a field here, he says, and it will 
be the idea of the new company to cover this 
field completely. Mr. Moss and associates look 
forward to this year being one of the greatest 
from the standpoint of building and develop- 
ment in the history of the section. 


Automobile Povcbasion Is Normal 


Detroit, Micu., Feb. 23.—Continued pur- 
chases of hardwoods in the automotive industry 
upon a normal basis are reported in the Detroit 
territory. While a satisfactory demand for 
cars is noted in retail channels, automobile and 
body plants are adhering to normal production 
schedules with a view to eliminating the possi- 
bility of overproduction. Production schedules 
are constantly being increased, however, in 
preparation for the spring season. 

The market in softwoods is showing some 
weakness, due to a combination of increased 
production by southern mills together with a 
falling off in the building program on account 
of continued unsatisfactory weather in thfs sec- 
tion. Transit car receipts are increasing, but 
offerings are being absorbed quite readily. 

J. O. Goldberg, of the Peoples Lumber Co., 
is spending a vacation at Hot Springs, Ark. 

R. H. Van Doren, of the Tri-State Lumber 
Co., accompanied by A. B. Lowrie and Eugene 
Webb, of the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., 
is making a tour of southern mills. They are 
planning to return to Detroit about March 10. 


Winter Mionemant tes Full Swing 


MARINETTE, WIS., Feb. 23.—The Chicago & 
Northwestern ’s mid-winter forest products move- 
ment is in full swing. Log trains are moving 
in all directions over the Peninsula division, and 
train crews are exceptionally large for this time 
of year. The season promises to be one of the 
best the road has had for a number of years. 

The Muehl Ehlinger Lumber Co. has resumed 
sawing at Suring, Oconto County, after being 
closed down for a few weeks. The Klondike 
mill is also busy at present, as are many porta- 
ble mills throughout Marinette County. 

John R. Rogge, of Florence, Wis., who had 
been superintendent of the stock department at 
the Ford plant, Iron Mountain, has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of the lumber 
department. 


Encouraged Over Business Trend 


BA.tTmMoreE, Mp., Feb. 23.—O. H. Babcock, of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., wholesale hardwoods, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Baltimore last week 
and called on some members of the trade. He 
said he felt encouraged about the state of the 
business. 

Payson Smith, of the Payson Smith Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., stopped in Baltimore 
last week in the course of an eastern swing. He 
reported that buying of hardwoods had opened 
up to some extent among the automobile mak- 
ers of Detroit, though the requirements were 
not yet of striking proportions. 

Maj. G. L. Wood, vice president and general 
manager of the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., whole- 
sale hardwoods, this city, is at headquarters for 
a time, having come from Hotchkiss, Va., where 
the corporation is operating the sawmill former- 
ly owned by the Millboro Lumber Co. 

The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which operates large 
sawmills and planing mills at Riderwood, Ala., 
and has its principal offices here, was held at 
headquarters last Thursday and resulted in the 
reélection of all officers and directors. 


Movement Is Becoming Larger 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Hardwood men 
say there has been a turn for the better during 
the week, though business is still conservative. 
There is a larger movement of hardwoods, and 
prices are more stable. Flooring manufacturers 
have been prominent in the inquiries. 

In southern pine there has been little doing, 
with the market holding a steady position. Re- 
tailers expect active building in the Cincinnati 
district, and say lumber volume will be as great 
as last year’s, if not greater. 

Though arranged originally as a ladies’ night 
affair, the March dinner-dance of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club, to be held at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club next Monday night, will also 
partake of the nature of a farewell to Edward 
Barber, president of the club. Mr. Barber 
has just been named foreign director of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, and 
plans to make his home in London, England. 
He has been president of the Cincinnati club 
since last June, and his term has two more 
months to run. C. W. Tunis, first vice president, 
is still off duty, so that direction of club affairs 
devolves upon E. W. DeCamp, second vice presi- 
dent. It will be a month or two more before 
Mr. Tunis will be able to return to his duties. 


Business in Good Volume 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Feb. 22.—The hardwood 
market continues in excellent general shape, and 
some larger orders are reported as received by 
local houses over the last week. Other concerns 
have a good lot of small orders, which total a 
good footage. Prices continue about at the 
same general levels. Plain oak, walnut, gum, 
thick ash and elm, some maple, cypress etc. are 
reported in sales. Poplar continues draggy, 
but price is steady. Gum prices are holding 
firmly. Hardwood flooring, interior trim, furni- 
ture, automotive and plywood interests have 
been taking material, while the store and office 
fixture and furniture trade is fairly busy, and 
there has been fair business from the school 
and refrigerator lines. 

Spot prices, inch stocks, at Louisville: Poplar, 
FAS, $100; saps and selects, $70; No. 1 com- 
mon, $50. Walnut, FAS, $220; selects, $150; 
No. 1 common, $100; No. 2, $45. Quartered red 
gum, FAS, $115; common, $70; plain red, $110 
and $65; quartered sap, $66 and $51; plain sap, 
$61 and $43. Plain white oak, $100 and $68; 
plain red, $95 and $65; quartered red, $105 and 
$70; quartered white, $130 and $75. 

In spite of heavy rains during the last few 
weeks, the Ohio River has maintained a normal 
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Jevel since floods threatened in January, when 
snow melted rapidly. 

Bills to strengthen the present lien law in 
Kentucky have been passed through the senate 
without opposition, and are reported sure of 
passage in the house, with the result that shortly 
after the present legislative session closes it ap- 
pears assured that the contractor or builder 
who fails to apply owner’s money to labor and 
material account, or owner who fails to apply 
property loans on the builder’s account, can be 
prosecuted successfully. 


Georgia Mills Booked Ahead 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 22.—Hardwood produc- 
tion averages about 12 to 15 percent below nor- 
mal. Orders average about 20 to 25 percent 
above production. Several items are not avail- 
able at all if immediate delivery is desired, 
particularly gum. Nearly all the new business, 
therefore, is for delivery mostly in the second 
quarter. Georgia mills are booked fully a month 
ahead at the normal rate of production, and 
close to two months ahead at the present rate. 
Prices continue on a firm basis. 

The southeastern furniture industries are still 
the heaviest buyers, bookings last week steadily 
upward and the largest they have been at this 
time of year in the last four or five seasons. 
Average quotations last week for gum, f. o. b. 
Atlanta, are as follows: 





Gum 4/4 5/&6/4 8/4 
Plain red, FAS. .$109@111 $114@116 $119@120 
Neh 6eceacws 62@ 64 66@ 68 74@ 76 
1 a ee 34@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 
Plain sap, FAS.. 55@ 57 59@ 61 64@ 66 
DS: Gerry: 40@ 42 44@ 46 H4q 56 
La gear rar 22@ 24 24@ 26 25@ 27 
Qrtd. red, SND. 61@ 63 69@ 71 7T4@ 76 
No. 1 & sel.... 47@ 49 50@ 52 64@ 66 
Gwe sw alswaces 29@ 31 29@ 31 32@ 3 
Qrtd. red, FAS... 114@116 117@119 117@11% 
1 eer 69@ 71 T1@ 73 T6@ 758 
No. 2 « " 36@ 38 38@ 40 45@ 47 


30okings from the furniture companies are 
largely in FAS red, though they are also taking 
a fair amount of No. 1 common and some No. 2. 
Box makers have been steadily increasing their 
orders for No. 2 gum, while the inquiries indi- 
eate this industry to be well sold ahead and 
short of material. There is also an increasing 
demand for tupelo. 

Inquiries from automobile and body manu- 
facturers were heavier last week, but bookings 
were on about the same basis as the week be- 
fore. The principal item the automotive makers 
are taking, white ash, is more plentiful than 
gum. Some sales of hickory and maple are 
also reported. Implement manufacturers are 
alsv buying on a good basis in this list. Prices 
are unchanged, running about $125@126 for 
FAS, 10 and 12/4, f. 0. b., Atlanta, $154@156 
for 16/4. No. 1 and select averages $100@102 
for 10 and 12/4, and about $95@96 for 16/4. 
No. 2 ranges $45@46 for 10 and 12/4, and 
$50@52 for 16/4. On FAS maple prices will 
average about $25 less than the above for 10 
and 12/4, and $35@40 less for 16/4. No. 1 
will average $20 less for 10 and 12/4, and about 
the same for 16/4. 

Bad weather slowed up retail demand for 
flooring last week, but mill orders were on about 
the same basis. Production was slightly better, 
and the mills were able to ship some orders they 
have had for five or six weeks. Prices for ecar- 
lot shipments are unchanged. For }% x 2%4- 
inch oak flooring the average is $105 for clear, 
f. o. b. mills; $90 for select, $75 for No. 1, and 
$30@32 for No. 2. For quartered white oak 
flooring, same size, the average is about $150 
for clear, and $100 for select. For 3% x 1%4- 
inch the No. 1 price is $55, and for 4% x 2-inch 
plain white oak flooring the average is $90 for 
clear, and $80 for select. For %4 x 2-inch plain 
the price is about $75 for clear, and $60 for 
select; No.'1 is $32@33. Sales of the last 
three sizes are not very active in Atlanta. For 
+8 x 2%4-inch maple flooring the week’s price 
ng about $110 for clear, and $84@86 for 
INO. 5, 

Export sales are off because of heavy do- 
mestic demand and shortage of stocks. 


Prices Make Drop of $3 to $5 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 22.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods continues at rather high 
speed, although last week sales have not been 
quite so active as during the previous two or 
three weeks. Prices have sagged $3 to $5 dur- 
ing the last few days. The break was most un- 
expected, for the statistical position of hard- 
woods has been excellent and demand has been 
unusually good. It is thought that the drop 
was the result of some millmen becoming fright- 
ened at the rate of production, which has been 
advancing for some week or ten days. Many 
think that if spring rains start to cut produc- 
tion, prices will again go back to old levels 
and probably higher. 


While reports have been going about for the 
last two weeks that the volume of business was 
decreasing, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute report from 133 units for the week ended 
Feb. 13 showed that orders were 113 percent of 
normal. Production was 89 percent of normal, 
showing a gain, but recent rains will probably 
reduce it again. At the present rate of ship- 
ment it would take seven weeks to catch up on 
orders already on hand, while more orders will 
be coming in from day to day. 

The decrease in demand has been attributed 
by most hardwood manufacturers to an alleged 

















A log splitting gun, which woodsmen say may 
take the place of ax and wedge, has been in- 
vented by a Vancower (Wash.) man. The gun 
is a simple device—a small steel cylinder with 
a sharpened end which may be driven into a 
log. A small charge of powder is put into the 
gun, which is then driven into the log and ez- 
ploded with a fuse. Logs of any size are said to 
be easily shattered by the explosion. The new 
device is claimed to be a labor and cost saver. 
About two minutes, under ordinary conditions, 
is required to load the gun and touch it off. 
The cost per cord of the complete operation of 
splitting is estimated at 8 cents 





buying strike on the part of furniture makers. 
This group has been out of the market for the 
last week in an effort, it is said, to break the 
market so it could buy cheaper lumber. Its 
place, however, has been taken by other groups, 
principally the automobile manufacturers, who 
have been the best buyers in the last week or 
ten days. The furniture manufacturers, how- 
ever, are gradually coming back into the mar- 
ket, realizing that if usual rainfall occurs in 
the South this spring, prices soon will be higher 
than recent levels. Considerable rainfall is 
needed throughout southern territory, for the 
weather bureau reports a deficiency of about 
5 inches. 

Demand from the automobile group has been 
more than satisfactory during the last week, 
and it begins to look as if it will continue. The 
building trade is also in the market and taking 


Reported Generally Favorable for Good Business 


hardwoods in good volume. Interior trim mak- 
ers are buying hardwoods, as are hardwood 
flooring plants, and demand from both groups is 
exceptionally good. Foreign demand is off con- 
siderably. 


J. B. Edwards, of Oakdale, La., new president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, will 
be in Memphis this week end to confer with 
J. H. Townshend, executive vice president, about 
plans for the remainder of the year. It is pos- 
sible that a directors’ meeting will be called 
within the next few weeks. 


J. W. Runyan, sales manager and purchasing 
agent for the Fisher-Hurd Lumber Co., this 
city, is confined to the St. Joseph Hospital fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis and is on 
his way to recovery. 


Industrial Activity Is Increasing 


BuFFALo, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The bulletin of the 
Department of Labor thus refers to conditions 
in the Buffalo district: ‘‘Improvement in gen- 
eral employment conditions was evident during 
January. Industries in this district that were 
closed for a brief period during the early part 
of the month have resumed operations, and em- 
ployment at the end of the month was gradual- 
ly moving upward. The iron and steel indus- 
try is operating steadily. All plants are busy, 
with labor well employed.’’ 


Office building space in Buffalo is reported 
to be in oversupply for the present, and some 
difference of opinion is expressed as to how 
long this situation will last. The city has built 
numerous office buildings in the last thirty 
years, and frequently the supply of office space 
was in excess of the need, but within a few 
years all the space and more was needed. One 
real estate authority said the other day that he 
did not think it safe to base building require- 
ments for the future entirely on the records of 
past growth. The biggest factor for growth 
here, he said, is Niagara Falls power, and he 
looks for the increased growth of the city which 
has come in the last three or four years not only 
to continue, but also to increase in momentum, 
with first-class office space in demand again 
in three to five years hence. 


The A. H. Weaver Lumber Corporation is 
cutting about 15,000 feet of hardwoods a day 
in the Adirondacks. A large supply will be 
turned out this year, so the mill is running all 
winter. 


The Wyoming Valley Lumber & Supply Co. 
has been incorporated at Warsaw, N. Y., to take 
over the lumber business formerly conducted by 
the Oatka Engineering & Supply Co. The offi- 
cers are as follows: President, W. J. Nichol- 
son; vice president, W. G. MacDonald; treas- 
urer, Henry I. George; secretary, Harold E. 
Harrower. All but the president are members 
of the Buffalo lumber trade. 


Taylor & Crate, hardwood specialists, have 
changed their firm name to Taylor & Crate 
(Ine.). 

The Reynoldsville (Pa.) Table Co. has been 
organized with local capital, and a factory will 
be built as soon as the weather is favorable. 


Frank T. Tindle, of Jackson & Tindle, spent 
a few days last week on a visit to his daughter, 
who lives near Boston, and his son, who is at- 
tending college in New England. 


Harold Hauenstein, of the A. G. Hauenstein 
Lumber Co., is enjoying a short vacation in 
Atlantic City and New York. 


Among the visitors to the local lumber trade 
last week were: John Luntz, jr., of Greenleaf 
Johnson & Son, Baltimore; J. E. Diamond, 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City; B. D. 
Crum, the Cleveland (Ohio) representative of 
the Kirby Lumber Co.; L. H. Finkbeiner, Cleve- 
land Cliffs Iron Co., Cleveland; E. F. Devol, 
Amos Lumber Co., Edinburg, Ind. 


(Continued on Page 76) 
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Happenings of the Week in the West 


Cooperation in Forest Fire Prevention 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—The Ameri- 
ean Legion executive committee, department of 
California, has adopted a resolution pledging 
the support of that organization, not only 
toward preventing forest fires in this State, but 
in assisting in exterminating them once they 
have been started. Heretofore, when the fires 
have developed such headway that the rangers 
were unable to extinguish them, citizens have 
been drafted. This action on the part of the 
legion will give the rangers an adequate reserve 
to use in an emergency. 

Charles G. Dunwoody, director of the con- 
servation department of the California Develop- 
ment Association, spent the latter part of this 
week in Los Angeles, holding a series of confer- 
ences with legion officials. Fire prevention 
week, scheduled for June, was among the ques- 
tions discussed. 


Program of Forest Study Committee 

San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—Carrying 
on the program as outlined at the meeting be- 
tween United States Forester William B. Gree- 
ley and the California lumber manufacturers 
last spring, the California forest study com- 
mittee, which has spent the last several months 
successfully finding a spark arrester which 
would meet the approval of both the lumberman 
and the Forest Service, met in the offices of the 
Forest Protective Association yesterday. The 
committee outlined the program for the coming 
year, which will carry on still further the work 
laid down by the committee appointed at the 
time Col. Greeley and the lumbermen held a 
conference here to protest against the manda- 
tory fire regulations, which it was proposed to 
have had written into timber land leases. 

It was decided at the meeting to conduct a 
series of tests and studies of the advisability 
of converting wood burning machinery into oil 
burning. The study is to determine: 

1. The effect upon economy of operation. 

_2. The effect upon fire prevention and suppres- 
s10n. 

3. The effect upon slash disposal. 

4. Utilization of wood and oil and its effects. 

5. The effect upon flexibility of logging equip- 
ment where part is converted to oil and part left 
wood burning, such as additional moving costs ete. 

6. The application of the above data to each 
type of logging equipment employed in California 
woods. 

The Forest Service, in its mandatory regula- 
tions, which are proposed, and which are held 
in abeyance at present to await result of the 
tests and research which the committee are and 
have been conducting require: 

1. That track operating loaders and other ma- 
chines operating on tracks with main line connec- 
tions are to be converted to oil burners as rapidly 
as practicable. 

2. No present equipment to be junked when 
conversion is impracticable. . 

3. Donkey engines operating on tracks with 
main line connections, or within practicable oiling 
distance of such tracks, to be converted as rapidly 
as practicable. 

The investigation, which is to be conducted 
by the committee during the coming year, will 
be of a fact-finding study, to determine under 
what conditions conversion may be practicable, 
as all conversion regulations of the Forest Serv- 
ice proposed rules are qualified by that term. 

The difference between wood burning opera- 
tions in California and Oregon were pointed out 
to the Forest Service at the meeting attended 
by Col. Greeley, the lumbermen contending that 
in the North split body wood is used for fuel, 
the cost of which must be added to the cost of 
production of lumber. Therefore a change to 
oil would mean little or no change in the over- 
head cost of production. 

On the other hand it is contended that in 
California the slash is used solely for fuel, 
which costs nothing. Therefore any change to 
oil for fuel would mean an additional cost of 
production of California pines. Not only the 
cest of the conversion and the cost of fuel oil 
but the cost of cleaning slash from the lands 


and burning it must be added to the price of 
‘uel change. 

In the North, it is stated that slash may be 
burned on the ground without injuries to the 
young growth but in California it must be spot 
burned as broadcast burning would kill off the 
young trees. 

The committee will begin tests and work on 
the new study as soon as logging operations are 
resumed in the forests. The study will be car- 
ried on as rapidly as possible so that a report 
may be made in the fall. 

A Specialist in Sugar Pine 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—There was 
one thing about 1925 appealing to the old-estab- 
lished lumber house of EK. J. Stanton & Son as 
highly satisfactory. It recorded the biggest 
pine shipments ever known in the history of the 
company. That statement amounts to a great 
deal, for K. J. Stanton & Son are now rounding 
out their thirty-fourth year. Even so, they 
look for a bigger year in 1926, and are shaping 
up their trade policy with that end in view. 

This explains, in a measure, the eastern tour 
planned for H. W. Swafford, vice president of 
this company. He is going into that territory 
not only to place himself in touch with the 
branch offices, but to call on the trade. In Chi- 
cago, he will confer with A. B. MacAlpine, in- 
timately known as ‘‘ Red,’’ the manager of the 
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Chicago; 
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Office 


If. W. SWAFFORD, 

Los Angeles, Calif. ; 

Vice President Who 
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Stanton offices at 424 Bell Building; and in 
New York Mr. Swafford’s headquarters will be 
with Hugh M. Reynolds, manager of the New 
York offices at 903 Canadian Pacifie Building. 
The visits will be in the nature of a reunion, for 
both MacAlpine and Reynolds were thoroughly 
trained in the white and sugar pine mills of 
California before entering the sales offices. They 
are both young and able, and their position in 
the middle West and East is in line with the 
policy of the Stanton company to bring up its 
own men. The Chicago office was established in 
August, 1925, in order that the Stanton organ- 
ization might take better care of its old friends 
and customers throughout the middle West. 
California sugar pine, as manufactured by 
E. J. Stanton & Son, is aptly described as 
‘¢ America’s pattern lumber,’’ for many of the 
great pattern shops of the country are stand- 
ardizing on that wood. The reason is that the 
expert pattern-maker finds in sugar pine a ma- 
terial embodying the correct mechanical and 
physical requirements necessary for the ideal 
pattern wood. Its leading points are: It is 
straight grained, holds its shape, is light of 
weight, takes glue, has a high percentage of 
uppers in straight-grained wide lumber of all 
thicknesses, and is a true white pine, being 
closely allied, botanically, to its eastern relative. 


As the Madison laboratory has said, ‘‘ Sugar 
pine meets the exacting requirements of pat- 
terns.’? 

E. J. Stanton & Son also specialize on white 
and sugar pine factory lumber, on common di- 
mension and uppers for the yard trade, and on 
erating and box lumber for industrial purposes. 
The firm has insisted on providing a value of 
one hundred cents for every dollar of orders on 
its books. It has paid especial attention to tex- 
ture and evenness of manufacture for wide lum- 
ber; it has stressed dependability of delivery. 

Ek. J. Stanton, the founder of the company, 
was an expert on Michigan cork pine in the 
’80s; and as a pioneer, making a thorough 
study of the subject, he picked California sugar 
pine as the nearest approximation to Michigan 
cork pine. Having reached that decision, he 
sought out the finest stands of sugar pine, and 
lined up on that class of lumber. E. J. Stanton 
& Son have always stuck to that line. They 
declare without reservation that their lumber 
comes from the finest of the old-growth sugar 
pine that flourishes in the boundless forests of 
California. 

State Forestry Board Program 

SAN FRANCISCO, CaLiFr., Feb. 20.—As the first 
step in mapping its 1927 legislative program, 
the State board of forestry will hold open meet- 
ings in San Francisco March 22 and 23. The 
board has decided that invitations will be ex- 
tended to all citizens and organizations inter- 
ested and to all lumber manufacturers in the 
State. 
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Increased Activity in Redwood 


SAN FRANcIScO, CAuIF., Feb. 20.—The red- 
wood market continues to show increased activ- 
ity in the face of weather conditions, probably 
the worse experienced along the Pacific coast 
in years, according to Theodore Lerch, general 
manager in charge of sales of the Albion Lum- 
ber Co. 

The outlook for 1926 for the redwood industry is 
highly encouraging, Mr. Lerch says. The mills are 
now cutting on orders on hand with no surplus 
from which to draw. Increased demand for com- 
mons and ties has given the market a healthy con- 
dition. These ties and commons are, for the most 
part, going to Mexico with a good part marked for 
export shipment. 

During the last several months there has been a 
steady shipment of ties and timbers to Mexico while 
recent orders have been consigned to Central Amer- 
ica ports for railway work. Several redwood manu- 
facturers are sharing this business. 

The demand for uppers has been sustained 
throughout the winter. For the year, orders are 
over 110 percent of production. Shipments during 
the last week were extremely heavy, due to a slight 
recess in the storms which have been sweeping the 
Coast, causing lumber schooners to keep within the 
harbors. Orders on hand at the mills are greater 
now than they have been in months. There has 
been no change in prices. 


California Pine Trade Improving 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—California 
pine conditions are in better shape than for 
months, if not for years, according to R. H. 
Browne, of the Lumber Exchange. Rain, al- 
though retarding shipments from the mills, has 
not caused any drop in inquiries and orders. 
There is a sustained demand from all sections 
of the country which may be taken as an indi- 
cation that 1926 will be a year of building, 
prosperity and good business. 

February, said Mr. Browne, has shown a notice- 
able gain over January and the latter half of Febru- 
ary will show an increase over the first half, I be- 
lieve. At present there seems to be a shortage of 
dry stocks at the mills. This is due to recent rains, 
which have retarded drying work, the low stocks on 
hand at the end of 1925, and the abnormal business 
throughout the winter. Nearly all mills, with the 
exception of a few which have been running 
throughout the winter, report stocks badly broken 
and decidedly limited. 

There is a good demand for box lumber but no 
dry stock on hand as in the other grades. March 
and April should show continued improvement. 
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Logging Operations in Full Swing 

SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—Timber opera- 
tions in and around St. Maries, Idaho, have been 
exceptionally brisk this winter, according to 
R. J. Brackett, woods superindtendent of the 
Milwaukee Lumber Co., who supplied the fol- 
lowing information relative to camps and the 
approximate number of feet of logs to be cut: 

William Roddy camp, four miles out of St. Maries, 
400,000 feet for Export Lumber Co.; eight men 
employed. 

Coeur d’Alene Mill Co. camp at Lotus, 500,000 
feet; ten men. 

C. R. Reynolds camp at Lotus, 2,000,000 feet for 
Export Lumber Co.; twenty men. 

Gladd’s camp at Rover, 300,000 feet for McGold- 
rick Lumber Co. ; ten men. 

Milwaukee Lumber Co. 
1,500,000 feet ; thirty men. 

E. R. Barden camp, 1,500,000 feet for Milwaukee 
Lumber Co. ; twenty-four men. 

Roddy & Schwab camp, 2,000,000 feet for Coeur 
d’Alene Mill Co.; twenty-five men. 

L. Larson camp, 1,000,000 feet for McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. This camp, which has been operating 
with twenty-five men, closed down recently for 
lack of sufficient cold weather to haul to advan- 
tage. The camp will start again in a few weeks. 

J. F. Cox has a camp at Fernwood getting out 
pulpwood for the Inland Empire Paper Co. at Mill- 
wood. Thirty men are employed and about 30,000 
feet of timber is loaded daily. 


camp at Flat Creek, 


New Industry on Fraser River 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 20.—A $2,000,000 
combined sawmill, pulp mill and veneer plant 
is announced as a new industry on the Fraser 
River at New Westminster. The Dominion Na- 
tional Consolidated Industries (Ltd.) is the 
name of the newly organized company, which 
has leased from the Dominion government a 28- 
acre tract known as Poplar Island in the north 
arm of Fraser River in the city limits. 

Prominent in the new organization are J. 
Randall Black, lumberman and financier of Tou- 
lon, Ill., with interests at Edmonton, Alta.; 
Sumner M. Bump and J. W. Schoonover, Cali- 
fornia lumbermen; John A. Whalen and George 
8. Whalen, formerly identified with the Whalen 
Pulp & Paper Co. Mr. Bump is president, 
George S. Whalen, vice president, and Mr. 
Schoonover secretary of the company. John 
A. Whalen will have charge of logging opera- 
tions. 

The company owns timber holdings in the 


north estimated at 1,300,000,000 feet, and has 
another billion feet under option. 

The entire enterprise as planned now will em- 
ploy one thousand men, of whom 60 percent will 
be skilled labor. Construction is to begin with- 
in sixty days, according to the terms on which 
the company has secured a 99-year lease of the 
island. 

Lumber manufactured will be exported, and 
the pulp mill in connection is planned for 100- 
ton a day capacity. Production of fibre for 
artificial (Rayon) silk is the object of this part 
of the new plant. 


Made Manager of East Coast Office 


PORTLAND, OrRE., Feb. 20.—Ernest H. Meyer, 
vice president and general manager of the Chas. 


_ R. MeCormick Lumber Co., has announced the 


appointment of Guy E. Crow as manager of 
the east coast office of the McCormick interests 
at New York. Mr. Crow is well known in lum- 
ber circles in the North- 
west, having had a very 
broad experience both 
in the manufacturing 
and merchandising ends 
of the business. Dur- 
ing the last seven years 
he has been manager of 





GUY E. CROW, 
Portland, Ore. ; 


Manager Atlantic Coast 
for McCormick Interests 








the rail department of 
the McCormick com- 
pany and for ten years 
prior to that was man- 
ager of the Westport 
Lumber Co., on the low- 
cr Columbia River. 

The Chas. R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co.’s New York office is one of 
the most important of that large organization, 
which operates sixteen intercoastal steamers and 
maintains a weekly sailing schedule between 
the Pacific coast and Atlantic coast ports all the 
way from Florida to Boston, in addition to 
twenty steamers in the California coastwise 
trade. The McCormick company has pioneered 
in building up the enormous demand for Pacific 
coast woods on the east coast which has in a 





few years become one of the biggest fir mar- 
kets. One billion seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand feet of fir was consumed in this territory 
in 1925 and it is estimated that this year will 
see it climb to over two billion feet. 

The appointment of Mr. Crow to the manage- 
ment of the Atlantic coast office is in keeping 
with the policy of this company to place men 
at the head of all departments who are familiar 
with every branch of the business and is further 
preparation for the distribution of its increased 
production brought about through the recent 
purchase of the Pope & Talbot interests on 
Puget Sound, which added two large sawmills 
and an extensive stand of timber to its already 
heavy output on the Columbia River. 

Mark D. Campbell, who has been assistant 
manager of rail sales, will take charge of that 
department March 1. 
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New Time Sheet for Box Plants 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—C. D. Moore, man- 
ager of the box department of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has devised a new 
‘‘time sheet,’’? which is being stocked by the 
association in addition to other standard cost- 
accounting forms. The new time sheet is in- 
tended to eliminate some of the congestion in 
accounting work between the first and tenth 
of each month. It provides for obtaining sub- 
totals of time distribution from the first to 
the twenty-seventh prior to the end of the 
month—thus saving this work after the close of 
the month. Several mills which have been using 
the new time sheet report that it is an improve- 
ment. 


Association Secretary Rotary Speaker 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 20.—As a new member 
of the Rotary Club of Seattle, Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, occupied the floor for a few mo- 
ments during a recent luncheon. He gave a 
‘‘classification talk,’’ in which he referred to 
the objects of the association and outlined some 
of the things it has accomplished. His dis- 
course served to make clearer to the Rotarians 
the importance of the lumber industry to the 
entire West Coast region. Speaking of refor- 
estation, Mr. Allen showed that the methods 
used here must be different from the ‘‘tree-for- 
a-tree’’ plan, which in more favorable locations 
will insure a proper stand. In the course of his 
remarks, he brought out interesting facts about 
trees and their growth. 


Winners in Redwood Contest Are Announced 


San Francisco, Cauir., Feb. 20.—Early last 
August the California Redwood Association in- 
augurated a contest to make available to cus- 
tomers additional facts, figures and instances 
about California redwood, its advantages and 
uses. A committee headed by F. V. Holmes 
as chairman has just announced the awards in 
this contest. These awards were based on qual- 
ity, quantity and completeness of material sub- 
mitted prior to Jan. 15, 1926. [Nore—A brief 
announcement concerning this contest appeared 
on page 49 of the Aug. 15, 1925, issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

Two classes of awards were made, the first 
to salesmen and the second to retail lumber 
dealers. The first prize of $100 in the sales- 
men’s contest was awarded to Lloyd Harris, 
of the Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., for the north- 
ern California section. The second prize of 
$50 was awarded to J. J. Farley, of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., also for the northern California 
district. R. E. Seward, of the Dolbeer & Car- 
son Lumber Co., for the southern California 
district won the third prize of $25. The fourth 
to the seventh prizes inclusive, $10 each, were 
awarded to R. T. O’Hara, of the Redwood Man- 
ufacturers Co., for northern California; G. S. 
Whiteside, of Hobbs-Wall & Co., for northern 
California; Henry Hink, of the Dolbeer & Car- 
son Lumber Co., for northern California; W. G. 
Hamilton, of the Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., 
for southern California. 

First prize of $75 for the retail dealers was 


awarded to Curtis Cutter, of the Cutter Mill & 
Lumber Co., Sacramento; second prize, $25, to 
R. F. Wells, West Turlock Lumber Co., Tur- 
lock; third prize, $10, to W. K. Kendrick, 
Valley Lumber Co., Fresno; fourth prize, $10, 
to Erwin Frane, Frank Frane & Son. 

Honorable mention was given the following: 
Thomas Cotter, C. & O. Lumber Co.; Wood 
Bros. Lumber Co., Santa Cruz; J. A. Blanken, 
Santa Rosa; W. H. Houston, Peoples Lumber 
So., Ventura; R. O. Deacon, Deacon Lumber 
Co., Fresno. 

Concerning the contest the association says: 


Seventy-two entries were received, and so many 
of them were so good that the committee has rec- 
ommended a total of fifty-one as “worthy of pub- 
lication.”” Material will be put in form for pub- 
lication as rapidly as is possible, so that the 
information may be made available to all salesmen 
and their customers. The committee desires to 
thank all retail dealers and all redwood salesmen 
for the interest shown and the time and work which 
have made possible this contribution to redwood 
information. Typical of the class of entries which 
had to do with award of priz:s are the following: 

“Redwood Bridge, Bridge Creek, Humboldt County. 
Built by soldiers under command General (Presi 
dent) U. S. Grant about 1850, rebuilt 1900 using 
ene redwood stringers still good.”—Lloyd Har- 
ris. 

“Three hundred thousand-gallon redwood tank 
installation. Used for curing olives. Redwood 
sills on the ground and subject to overflow of 
solutions. Sills stood up so well that proposed 
concrete foundations are abandoned. Tanks con- 
tain strong solution of lye or brine. Tanks not 





always full, subject to alternate wet and dry con- 
ditions. Additional tanks to be installed also on 
redwood sills.’—J. J. Farley. 


“Redwood crib—Constructed dry kiln, Union Mill 
& Lumber Co., Santa Barbara. Signed statement 
from Union Mill & Lumber Co. giving reasons: (a) 
Not liable to damage from earthquake; (b) elim- 
inates to a great extent the fire hazard; (ce) 
recommended by A. C. Baker, of Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. as the most satisfac- 
tory from a fire risk standpoint.’’-—R. E. Seward. 


“Another idea or two for retailers. If competi- 
tion is keen and buying power of customers is low, 
short lengths and low grades of redwood will show 
more profit than other common lumber. Four by 
4—-8 costs $6 a thousand less than 4x4—16 and 
sells easier for posts. No. 3 common boards, all 
heart, will last longer in the ground than mer- 
chantable, the construction portion of which con- 
tains sap. Find out the use for the lumber and 
sell that which is suitable for that use.’’—Roger 
O'Hara and W. K. Kendrick. 

“It pays in the long run to specify and insist 
that contractors use redwood rustic. Where this 
is done we are inclined to be more liberal with our 
first loans.”—(J. C. Carly Co., Real Estate.) “We 
insist that the construction be of the very best 
both as to material and workmanship. In the 
event redwood is used as shingles and rustic, we, 
of course, feel that the construction is of greater 
value and therefore are disposed to approve a more 
liberal loan.’’—(Spelman Bristol, Inc., Real Estate.) 
“Building Material Estimate Form,” lists redwood 
rustic for exterior and recommends it.—Curtis 
Cutter. 


COMBINED VALUE of Canada’s exports of lum- 
ber in the first six months of 1925 was $62,- 
886,801, compared with $55,564,556 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1924. 
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Treated Lumber for Houses 


[By George M. Hunt, in Charge, Section of Wood Preservation, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.] 





One of the problems of the home owner is the 
prevention of decay in the wooden parts of the 
building which are near the ground or in other 
places where moisture collects. Prevention is, 
of course, better than cure, and in the construc- 
tion of wooden buildings of all kinds care should 
be taken that wood is not subjected to such 
conditions. When necessity requires it, how- 
ever, wood may properly be used in damp places 
provided a species of high natural durability, 
or one made so by preservative treatment, is 
selected. Builders and architects do, to some 
extent, mnke a practice of using naturally dur- 
able woods for cornices and outside trim in gen- 
eral. Shingles also are usually of durable wood. 
Much wood of low durability, however, goes 
into porches, steps, railings, and similar uses, 
and much premature decay is the result. 

As a house grows old, more or less opening of 
joints occurs as a result of shrinkage of the 
wood, settling of foundations, failure to keep 
the wood well painted, or some other cause, and 
opportunities increase 
for moisture to collect. 
Decay spots develop 
and grow, and repairs 
become necessary. The 
repairs should be 
made with wood of 
high durability. Our 
supply of naturally 
durable woods, how- 
ever, is not unlimited, 
and the drain upon 
them for structural 
purposes has been se- 
vere. The inevitable 
economic result has 
been the depletion of 
the supply and rising 
prices. The supply of 
durable woods for 
building must, there- 
fore, be supplemented 
by the preservative 
treatment of our less 
durable woods. 


Decay is not the 
only enemy of wood in 
houses. In considera- 
ble areas of the coun- 
try termites or white 
ants are numerous and 
inflict serious damage 
on houses. Wood near 
the ground or in con- 
tact with it affords 
them a favorable op- 
portunity to gain access. Once inside, they 
can spread about at will and destroy the wood 
throughout the whole house. Although they do 
not like all species of wood equally well, they 
will destroy any of our native species used in 





construction. 
against them. 

The use of treated wood in houses has been 
repeatedly recommended, but little has been ac- 
complished toward putting the recommendations 
into effect because of the inconveniences and 
difficulties it presents to the contractor or owner. 
In porch construction, for example, treated 
wood is desirable, but if the architect specifies 
it where can the contractor get it? Retail lum- 
ber yards do not handle it, and few if any wood 
preserving plants are interested in retail orders. 
About the only recourse is for the contractor 
or house owner to treat the lumber himself. 
This presents so many difficulties that all but 
the most enthusiastic or persistent are dis- 
suaded, and the job is done with untreated 
wood. 

The first difficulty is the choice of preserva- 
tive. Creosote and similar oils, although unex- 
celled as preservatives, are not suitable for wood 
that must be painted. The creosote soon comes 


Properly treated wood is proof 
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Repairs like this could be avoided by using properly treated wood, which would also serve as 
a protection against the destructive activities of termites 


through and discolors the paint. There are few 
places in frame houses, therefore, where creo- 
sote can be advantageously used. 
Water-soluble preservatives, as a rule, can be 
painted over without particular difficulty, but 








their use involves other difficulties. No treat- 
ment ordinarily given with water-soluble or 
other preservatives insures complete penetration 
of the wood. The center of the board or tim- 
ber is left in an untreated condition, especially 
in home processes with simple apparatus. The 
lumber should therefore be cut to finish size be- 
fore treatment, as cutting after treatment would 
expose the untreated centers and allow decay to 
get to the inside. In very few cases is the house 
builder or contractor able or willing to cut his 
material to exact size and then wait the several 
weeks required for it to be treated with a water- 
soluble preservative and dry out again before 
using it. The subsequent drying, although time- 
consuming, is necessary to make a tight job 
which will not show a wide shrinkage crack at 
every joint after short service. Furthermore, 
there is the added possibility that the material 
may warp and check seriously in drying and fail 
to fit properly in its destined places. 

Obviously, the difficulties in the way of the 
householder who would 
treat his own material 
are sO numerous as to 
deter most people 
from the attempt. A 
simpler and more con- 
venient way must be 
provided. It can he 
done by distributing 
treated lumber 
through retail lumber 
yards just like other 
lumber. Then _ the 
architect can specify 
treated lumber where 
it will be advantage- 
ous, and the contrac- 
tor or house owner can 
buy one board or a 
truckload, as needed. 
To make this a prac- 
tical proposition the 
lumber must be 
treated through and 
through so that it can 
be eut and worked at 
will without exposing 
untreated sur- 
| faces. The preserva- 
| tive must be paintable 
| and otherwise unob- 
j 





jectionable, but it 


ag” should at the same 





time give the wood an 
appearance that will 
distinguish it readily 
from untreated wood. 
The preservative must be reasonable in cost. 

Only along such lines lies any reasonable hope 
of termite-proofing wood and materially reduc- 
ing the losses from decay in wooden houses and 
similar structures. 





Trade Extension Committee Lays Plans 


A carefully planned program for raising the 
million dollar a year trade extension fund ap- 
proved by lumber manufacturers of the United 
States at a meeting at the Congress Hotel in 
Chicago last week was worked out by a special 
committee of manufacturers Dec. 16 immediate- 
ly following adjournment of the conference. 
The program provides for a vast amount of 
publicity work, personal and direct mail solicita- 
tion, and regional meetings. 

The committee decided to issue a series of 
carefully prepared booklets showing the in- 
roads that substitute materials are making on 
lumber’s markets, and urging the need of action. 
This same material will be presented in graphic 
form through the reproduction of charts used 
by Charles 8. Keith in his address before the 
conference. Explanatory statements will accom- 
pany these charts. 


Mr. Keith, Wilson Compton, secretary man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and E. P. Allen, director of public 
relations, were delegated to prepare a general 
letter to be mailed to lumber manufacturers, 
timber owners, loggers and wood using indus- 
tries, outlining the situation now confronting 
the lumber industry and asking for financial 
support in the contemplated trade extension 
campaign. A list of the names and addresses 
of all concerns directly or indirectly interested 
in such a campaign has already been compiled 
and is in the hands of Mr. Keith, Mr. Compton 
and Mr. Allen, who expected to complete their 
work this week. 

The committee also approved addresses on 
trade extension at regional association meet- 
ings and the inauguration of a personal solicita- 
tion campaign, in which the outstanding figures 
in the industry will be asked to take part. An 
intensive campaign is planned. 


Claims Largest Saxophone Band 


BELOIT, Wis., Feb. 22.—What is claimed to: 
be the largest saxophone band in the world 
recently has been organized at the Beloit fac- 
tory of the Yates-American Machine Co. At 
present there are 100 musicians in the band, the 
entire personnel being made up of Yates-Amer- 
ican employees. While the saxophone band idea 
is not new, there being quite a number of these 
bands in the United States, the organization is 
entirely different from a regular brass band 
and does not compete with the ordinary band 
in any way. The management of the Yates- 
American Machine Co. is backing this saxo- 
phone band movement among its employees and 
has secured the service of an experienced band 
director who has complete charge of its ac- 
tivities. 
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Why Build Homes of Wood 








(Continued from front page) 

White Pine Monographs, Russell Whitehead made 
this matter indisputable. Early in the eighteenth 
century there were erected in the American colonies, 
hundreds of fine homes of wood construction that 
are still standing in a marvelous state of preserva- 
tion. Upwards of 200 years of constant service! 
Surely there can be no complaint about that! 

If the right species of wood is chosen, a wood- 
built house, properly constructed, with reasonable 
attention will serve for generations. It is in the 
direction of longevity that wood construction truly 
excels, and for home building purposes shows a 
fine superiority. 

The heat-retaining quality of wood wall con- 
struction, consisting of 2x4 studding, 7/8 sheath- 
ing, building paper, bevel siding, lath and plaster, 
is the equivalent of that of a brick wall 12 inches 
thick and greatly exceeds that of the 8-inch brick 
wall so often used in homes. 

It has long been appreciated by heating en- 
gineers and architects that wood construction is 
low in the transmission of heat; that is, wood is 
a poor conductor of heat. To illustrate: If wood 
were not so poor a heat conductor, one could not 
comfortably hold a burning match in the fingers. 

Therefore, because of this low transmission of 
heat, homes of wood construction are comparatively 
easy to warm in winter and to keep cool in summer. 
But this point needs further demonstrable proof 
of the layman. The mere assertion does not suffice. 
Here it is: 

Heat is measured in terms of British 
Thermal Units. A B. T. U. is the amount of 
heat which will raise the temperature of 1 
pound of pure water 1 degree Fahrenheit at 
or near the temperature of maximum density 
or 39.3 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Wood Construction Proves Superiority 
In computing heat transmission it is standard 

practice to figure the number of B. T. U.’s lost per 
hour per degree of difference between the inside 
and outside temperatures. For instance the heat 
loss in a wood wall of 2x4 studding, %-inch sheath- 
ing, building paper, y,-inch clapboards, lath and 
plaster is only 24 B. T. U.’s against 38 for an 
8-inch. brick wall with plaster on the inside— 
or 32 for a straight 12-inch brick wall. Wood con- 
struction thus clearly proves its superiority in this 
vital matter of low heat transmission. Now, what 
does this mean in terms of the yearly coal supply? 

We'll take, for example, an 8-inch brick wall, 
furred, lathed and plastered. Such a wall has a 
heat loss of 27 B. T. U.’s per square feet, per hour, 
which is 3 B. T. U.’s more loss than that of the 
standard wood construction I first described. This 
is a loss of 12 percent. 

Now, then, it is demonstrable of proof that 
with our ordinary heating devices 50 percent of 
the coal consumed is wasted. In the spirit of fair- 
ness, therefore, a saving of only 12 percent of one- 
half of the coal bill could be claimed, or 6 percent 
of the entire amount. This is a $6 saving on $100, 
using the most favorable comparison we can make. 
The savings, however, against the ordinary brick 
home of the type we have in Salt Lake would be 
far greater than this ultra-conservative estimate. 

From all this we can deduce but one conclusion. 
It is this: For comparable cost, wood construc- 
tion is outstandingly superior in facilitating the 
maintenance of proper home temperatures at sub- 
stantial savings in the outlay for fuel. 

Oh! yes, there is this matter of the cost of 
repaints. I once made a computation reciting that 
the interest on the difference of the cost of brick 
construction and that of wood would paint the 
home as often as required. Possibly it will take 
a little more to cover this item than that. One 
must not forget, however, that there are distinct 
values in a good paint job that are compensatory 
in themselves. Think how the pride of ownership 
is augmented—contemplate the effect on one’s fam- 
ily, neighbors and community of always having a 
hew home! With careful attention to this matter 
the outlay involved, allocated over the years, is 
certainly not heavy. 

Paint Rejuvenates Wooden Houses 

While I am mighty loyal to my own home town, 
I am frank to admit that we have a problem in 
trying to renew literally thousands of 30-year-old 
prosaic brick homes of standardized construction 
and drab exterior which have seen better days and 
look like it. Our smoke problem intensifies this 
assignment. As a student, I lived seven years in 
the East and learned to appreciate the refreshing 
newness that came over the residence sections of 
those cities every spring. Against the new green- 
hess of the verdure, the newly painted houses shone 
like diadems. I submit that right there is ample 


compensation for the outlay, if it were not already 
covered from other sources. 

Color certainly augments the possibilities of 
wood construction. A skilful painter can evolve 
wondrous decorative schemes. A _ repaint over 
brick, besides being costly, almost invariably turns 
out a second class job. No matter how skilful 
the artisan, it is a sort of used car proposition in 
the outcome. 


Remodeling Easily Done 


And then, there is the interesting item of re- 
modeling. In my own home town, there was re- 
cently an entire new front and an enlargement 
put on a home there constructed of wood. Just 
before leaving for Portland I went to inspect this 
place, which is now a pretentious 2-story structure. 
The addition was so skilfully handled that since 
the repainting, no layman would ever take it for 
anything but a new home. ‘This sort of thing is 
being done on every side in our workaday building 
activities. In facilitating remodeling, wood con- 
struction is in a class by itself. 


The Fire Hazard Bugaboo 


And now comes what many proponents of com- 
peting types of building materials call the Nem- 
esis of wood construction. Set yourselves, gentle- 
men. Here is the much-heralded fire hazard. We 
are interested, however, in facts, not in gossip or 
in the vagaries of ambitious imaginations. The 
facts positively prove that the fire hazard carried 
by wood construction in homes is so slightly in- 
creased over that of brick construction that it is 
almost negligible. In my own home town, which 
is a brick city where most every one is brick- 
minded, the basis rate for fire insurance for a 
brick dwelling is 30 cents a hundred a year. The 
basis rate for wood construction is only 35 cents 
a hundred a year. 

Further, it is interesting to observe that out of 
every 100 fires in America 96 of them find their 
origin on the inside of the house and not on the 
outside. These fires are due to the carelessness 
of the occupants, defective wiring, improper con- 
struction of chimneys etc. It is thus clear that 
the exterior wood walls have mighty little bearing 
on the augmenting of the fire hazard. 

Since interiors in practically all homes are of 
wood construction, regardless of the kind of ex- 
terior, and since the preponderance of fires orig- 
inate in interiors, where is the fairness of differ- 
entiating against homes of wood-wall construction ? 
This notion of perceptibly augmented fire hazard 
under wood construction in homes may be safely 
and completely dismissed, because there is no such 
greatly increased hazard. 

Besides, with the constantly increasing care now 
evident on all sides in electrical wiring and in 
chimney-flue construction, as well as in methods 
of home heating and fire extinguishing, fire hazards 
generally are being steadily reduced. 

In cases of conflagrations, brick homes have 
shown themselves to be just as much doomed as 
those of wood. But conflagrations occur less fre- 
quently than once in a generation. 

This whole problem is almost entirely one of 
psychology. During my residence for years in the 
Hast—in Chicago, Rochester, N. Y., and Columbus, 
Ohio, in homes with wood walls, the matter of 
fire hazard never worried me a moment more than 
it does living in a brick city like Salt Lake, and 
I don’t recall seeing the fire apparatus as fre- 
quently as I do now in my own home town. 


A Wood for Every Use 


And yet, with all of these attributes which are 
characteristic of wood, the story is hardly begun. 
While sometimes it has the hardness of iron, other 
types of it are light and may be promptly cut 
into the most exquisite finishing material, where 
lightness and decorative qualities are required. 
Indeed, there’s a wood for every use. And how 
true this has been since the break of history’s 
dawn, from the days when there were cedars at 
Lebanon to their still surviving contemporaries— 
the sequoias of our Pacific coast. 

Wood construction requires less square foot area 
to secure the same living area. For instance, in 
the average cottage of wood walls, only 973 square 
feet are needed as against 1,120 square feet for 
a brick cottage with comparable living area, a 
saving of 15 percent, which is vital, especially in 
sections where realty values are high. This 15 
percent may be devoted to lawn, play places ete. 

In the matter of salvage after obsolescence in 
homes, wood construction is outstandingly supe- 
rior as compared with other types. Obsolescence is 
determined more by changes in our community life 
than in the demands on the building. For instance, 
the projection of a new street for business pur- 


poses might render the home structures in the 
vicinity completely obsolete. Brick homes, in such 
an instance, would represent almost no salvage 
value—the small amount obtainable would hardly 
be enough to wreck them. Wood structures could 
be moved and salvaged. This is seen, for instance, 
in the California oil fields near Los Angeles where 
oil was discovered in the center of a small city. 
The wood constructed homes were picked up and 
moved. Again, if it is decided later to erect a 
more pretentious home structure on an occupied 
site, the present home, if of wood, can be moved 
to a new site, and its value salvaged. A brick 
home has to be razed. 

Wood resists frost action and repels moisture. 
Soft brick will absorb moisture and so-called sweat- 
ing is common. Wood construction offers a health- 
ful, hygienically safe housing environment. 


Savings in Cost and Time 


In homes of wood-wall construction a saving 
of 12 percent to 15 percent and often much more 
can be effected in the cost of the foundations and 
super-structure, and yet secure a strength com- 
parable to that of brick and other home construc- 
tion types. There can also be saved approximately 
thirty days’ time in the construction of the average 
home. It is economy in this direction, as well as 
in others, that lowers the cost of wood construc- 
tion against that of competing types. 

A home of wood-wall construction can be erected 
with safety on made earth. Such sites are perilous 
for brick homes unless great expense is incurred in 
the foundation work. A bad crack in masonry al- 
most irretrievably depreciates a brick home. In a 
wood-built home the structure is so tied together 
that cracks can not occur. 

The notion that wood is scarce and must, there- 
fore, be used sparingly, needs attention. It sounds 
like propaganda. This assertion does violence to 
the facts. Wood supply sources have simply 
shifted, but the finest woods are now available in 
quality and quantity as desired. Further, the 
prices now asked maintain the same relative pro- 
portion to other building materials, so that the 
claim of undue price advancement can not be made. 


Spark of Renaissance 


Mr. Chairman, I am profoundly convinced that 
a consistent use of wood construction will bring 
to our western American home architecture the 
spark of a renaissance it so direly needs. My own 
home town—and a grand place it is—should be 
among the first to recognize this need. In this 
country of great open spaces there is surely little 
reason why home places should be merely a series 
of monotonous piles of adobe built for speculative 
purposes. There’s too much of room hereabout for 
a preponderance of that sort of thing. I con- 
scientiously believe that if western America will 
care enough to learn the value, in community life, 
of art in domestic architecture we can bring about 
this renaissance. 

More beautiful homes of wood construction, em- 
bodying the finest American architectural tradi- 
tions, interspersed, of course, with other types of 
construction, will greatly assist in establishing im- 
proved aesthetic appreciation throughout the West, 
and in community life generally. When, for in- 
stance, our western bankers actually know the 
type of architecture and kind of materials that 
were used in the wood-built homes in which the 
American republic was cradled, many of which are 
the embodiment of architectural artistry and are 
still giving noble service after 200 years, they will 
not be so ardently eager to penalize a builder 20 
percent on a loan the moment he mentions “wood- 
built,” regardless of other considerations, 

‘“‘Lumber” and “Frame” 

The expressions “lumber” and “frame,” at least 
in some sections when related to home building, 
to many bankers have a mediocre connotation. At 
the mention of those words, they put on faces 
long enough to eat oats out of a churn. Why? 
The Lord only knows! These self-same bankers 
can not recite to you two good reasons for this 
reaction that will hold up under the scrutiny of an 
absolutely fair mind. It’s just old-fangled, warped 
psychological bias. That’s all. 

But, gentlemen, there is a solution! It is a mat- 
ter of education. People simply don’t know! 
That's all—they don’t know! I live in a brick 
town, in a 2-story brick house, where my own dear 
friends are brick minded, and yet from my resi- 
dence in the East and my study of the glorious 
American traditions in finer wood-built homes, I 
have sold myself, hands down, and I now have 
specific ambitions. If it can be done with such a 
specimen, it can be done with others. Gentlemen, 
it's a matter of telling ’em and of selling ‘em. 
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this statement, and I have no reason to doubt it. 
Do you think I should contribute to charity to 
buy food for a family throwing 75 percent of 
the food that it now has on hand into the garbage 
can? Do you feel like assuming this burden, while 
permitting and assisting us to waste this 75 per- 
cent of the timber we now possess? Would it not 
seem more reasonable and sensible that those who 
are now reforesting should expend at least a simi- 
lar amount in an energetic effort to bring about a 
saving of at least a portion of the 75 percent they 
are now wasting? 

Is it reasonable to suppose that lumber manu- 
facturers have even approached perfection of manu- 
facture and merchandising skill while still wast- 
ing 75 percent of their raw product, or would it 
appear that there is room for further development 
and improvement along these lines? Not being an 
engineer, or practical operating manufacturer, I 
shall have to pass that phase and take up the mer- 
chandising of our products. 

First, I want to bring to your attention the 
question of using the right kind of lumber for the 
purpose intended. I have yet to be guilty of know- 
ingly or intentionally recommending the purchase 
of any single item of lumber, whether to consumer 
or dealer, which I did not thoroughly believe would 
prove entirely satisfactory for the purpose. I am 
sure we all recognize this as one of the first prin- 
ciples of proper salesmanship. ‘Therefore, it be- 
hooves all of us who have anything to do with the 
selling of lumber to everlastingly study our prod- 
ucts, increasing our knowledge of them, that we 
may place ourselves in position more intelligently 
to serve our trade satisfactorily and economically. 
We should qualify as experts on the subject of lum- 
ber products and be in position to advise with con- 
fidence. We should not permit, if it can be reason- 
ably avoided, a customer to use a better quality 
than he needs for his purpose, a longer length 
than is necessary or a wider or thicker piece of 
lumber than is needed. 

Especially do I wish to emphasize the use of the 
proper quality. I have been told that in the early 
days clear white pine was used for making boxes. 
The tendency, as you know, of our American peo- 
ple is toward extravagance and the use of some- 
thing better than is really needed. In lumber es- 
pecially has this been true and still is. One of our 
greatest problems here in the Northwest, so far 
from our largest lumber consuming markets, is the 
disposition of our low grades of lumber, and this 
constitutes one of our great sources of waste. 

I wonder if any of you have been impressed, as 
[ have, in visiting a logging operation, with what 
I am sure is a conservative statement, that there 
is as much or more timber per acre left on the 
ground to decay and burn than now stands in the 
virgin forests of the South, East or North. Most 
of this timber could be saved if we had a market 
for the low grade lumber it would produce, but our 
present markets will not readily consume all that 
we are now producing. We are crowding it all the 
time. So I ask you to overlook no opportunity to 
use the lower grades where they can be used to 
advantage. 


Odd and Short Lengths 


I just want to touch on another source of waste, 
and that is the established custom of using almost 
entirely even lengths. I do not advocate the use 
of odd lengths where it would involve waste, but 
I certainly do advocate their use where they would 
avoid waste. 

About two years ago the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory made very careful analyses to determine 
the approximate percentage of odd and even 
lengths of lumber usable in small houses. The 
average results for eight houses showed that 47.8 
percent of the lumber used was, or could be, odd 
lengths, 

Now for the consideration of one of the greatest 
problems in connection with economic lumber 
utilization, and which is my particular pet hobby 
—short lengths. May I ask that you approach 
this subject with at least an open mind? Let us 
not try to pass the buck, or to criticise, or offer 
all the objections, and throw all the obstacles in 
the way which we can, but rather to approach it 
from the standpoint of trying to do all we reason- 
ably can to help in the disposition and utilization 
of a still greater quantity of these lengths in a 
way that will result to the advantage, first, of the 
ultimate consumer, but also to your advantage, to 
ours, and to the nation in the savings that can 
be accomplished. 

If you think that I am here to pass the entire 
responsibility for this on to you, then you are 
sadly mistaken. The more I have studied this 


problem, the more I am convinced that, primarily 
and fundamentally it is the problem of the manu- 
facturer, yet I feel that it is not only your prob- 
Jem but it is also your opportunity. J. F. Good- 
man, a retailer of Kansas City, in speaking re- 
cently on this same subject to the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, said: ‘The dealer who 
can educate his trade to the best utilization of lum- 
ber and exercise some reasonable discrimination 
in his buying will be the successful one.” 

There is no question but what there is a use for 
more short length lumber than is being produced 
today. <A recent study of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association shows that the poten- 
tial use for short lengths is about seven billion 
feet and that the present production is about two 
billion feet, or an excess of potential use over 
present production of about five billion feet. 


Savings in Use of Short Lengths 

I am sorry I do not know what the estimated 
cost to grow softwood timber is. If we saved this 
five billion feet from timber and lumber which is 
now wasted, what would be its value? 

Another study has developed the fact that short 
select and better lumber averages approximately 
$12.50 a thousand less than the long lengths and 
the common is about $6 less. If we assume that 
there is an average of 30 percent clear and 70 per- 
cent common produced, then the average differ- 
ence in price between the short and long lengths 
of all grades combined is about $8 a thousand. If 
we then take an average of $22 a thousand as being 
representative of the present average mill price 
of West Coast lumber and deduct $8 a thousand 
we have $14 a thousand as being approximately 
the value of the short lumber. The saving, there- 
fore, of five billion feet of lumber at only $14 
a thousand would amount to the tidy sum of $70,- 
000,000 a year. 

I wonder if it might not be worth our while 
to devote at least a small portion of this $1,500,000 
we propose to expend in national advertising in an 
endeavor to codperate with you and assist you 
in increasing the sale for these products by edu- 
cating the public to the proper and economical use 
of lumber. If we only got $1 of this saving, and 
you and the public got the balance, it would mean 
$5,000,000 a year for us, and that would be a 
very good return on an investment of $500,000. 

However, in addition you and/or the ultimate 
consumer would save the difference of $8 a thou- 
sand, which would add another $40,000,000, mak- 
ing a total of $110,000,000. Furthermore, and 
probably of more importance, it would add one 
year in seven to the life of our forests, and isn’t 
that worth considerable? Then, too, the value of 
our annual growth in our forests should be figured 
into this estimate, ‘This is estimated at about ten 
and a half billion feet. This would be equivalent 
to a gain of about one and one-half billion feet of 
annual growth worth today about $7,500,000 on 
present timber values, making a grand total sav- 
ing of $117,500,000 a year. 

This five billion feet is sufficient to build homes 
for the inhabitants of Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Spokane, Denver, Salt Lake City and San Fran- 
cisco, plus. 

Now, gentlemen, I feel that it is our duty, and a 
crying necessity for us, as manufacturers, to carry 
on a campaign to educate the consumer and user 
of our products so that we may help you to sell 
the products as we need to have them sold for the 
best interests, not only of the entire industry, but 
of the public as a whole. 


Uses for Short Lengths 


But, where can these short lengths be used? A 
survey last year by the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, was made to determine the 
practicability of buying short lengths of softwood 
yard lumber for use in house construction. This 
study shows that in twenty houses in the East and 
middle West, taking 46,842 pieces of lumber, 32.7 
percent of the lumber is under 8 feet, 10.9 percent 
8 to 9 feet, or a total of 43.6 percent 9 feet and 
shorter ; that is, one-third of the lumber which was 
delivered to the jobs in long lengths was cut into 
lengths less than 8 feet during the process of con- 
struction, while an additional 11 percent was cut 
into 8- and 9-foot lengths. 

The report also says the possible exceptions to 
the use of short lumber are joists and rafters, but 
that a saving of 6 to 10 percent can be made in 
these items if odd lengths were made standard. 

Now, gentlemen, we do not need this report to 
tell us this. All we have to do is to go to any 
frame house under construction and look at the 
short lumber which, in practically every instance, 
has been cut from longer lumber, or notice the 


outside of frame houses as we drive through the 
streets in this or any other city, and for every 
piece of lumber 10 feet or longer I can show you a 
dozen pieces 9 feet and shorter, clear on down 
to 3 inches long. 

One of the most frequent objections I hear ig 
that it is not possible to use joists in short lengths, 
Let us not lose sight of the fact that I am not 
recommending the use of shorts, or any other lum- 
ber, where they are not suitable for the purpose, 
and yet even in joists I have seen a good many 
short pieces. Furthermore, I have seen sizes cor- 
responding to the sizes used in joists used in short 
pieces for many other purposes. 

I had a recent discussion on this with a friend of 
mine and to prove his point he took me to hig 
basement, but as soon as I stepped through the 
doorway leading to his basement I called his atten- 
tion tu the 4-foot 2x12s used for his basement stair- 
way treads. He had been walking over them ever 
since his house was built and it never occurred to 
him that he had any short length lumber in his 
basement. Furthermore, his basement windows 
were boxed in with short lumber, basement stud- 
ding, his posts, and some of the joists where open- 
ings had been cut out for his stairway and for 
his chimney. 

However, if we can only get the user merely to 
use the shorts where they can be economically used 
in the smaller sizes, particularly 2x3, 2x4 and 2x6, 
we shall not need to worry about the shorts in the 
wider widths, as we can rip these to make the 
shorts in the smaller sizes, and we would need 
to do that in order to fill the demand for them, if 
people would only use them where they can. 

Gentlemen, it makes me absolutely sick at heart 
when I think of the six hundred carpenters that 
work every day in the year in our city, in Port- 
land probably three times as many, in Seattle three 
times as many, in Spokane about the same number 
as in Tacoma, or a total of approximately five 
thousand men in these four Northwest cities alone, 
all receiving probably about $1 an hour and exer- 
cising their good right hand in the use of a saw 
cutting up the lumber that nature required two 
to three hundred years to produce. 

Millions of dollars have been invested in mod- 
ern logging operations, in modern sawmill plants, 
to manufacture timber into lumber. Billions have 
been invested in transportation facilities to dis- 
tribute the lumber throughout the country, and 
other millions have been invested in retail lum- 
ber yards with all of their facilities, all for the 
purpose of making this lumber available for the 
use of mankind, and God required three hundred 
years or more to grow the timber and then we, a 
supposedly intelligent people, sit idly by and per- 
mit 33 percent of our efforts and God’s wonderful 
gift to be butchered, chiefly because of ignorance 
or indifference, or both. 


Wasteful Use of Lumber 


Let me cite a few specific instances of the 
abusive and wasteful use of lumber. 

From Kansas. The owner discovered his car- 
penter had bought his 2x4s all 16-foot long and the 
carpenter cut 50 percent of them into 8-foot 
lengths. 

Another one from Kansas. “I recently had to 
repair our porch floor and went to the largest yard 
operated by (blank) lumber company, in (blank) 
city. I was told they did not have 7-foot but 
they could give me 14-foot.”’ 

I can personally vouch for the fact that this 
dealer had no 7-foot, for I happen to know that 
he orders all of his uppers in specified long lengths 
and says that his trade will not take shorts. 

From North Dakota. The dealer objected to 
percentage of shorts our salesman desired to ship. 
Said his trade would not take them. After the 
order was booked our representative was out in 
the yard when a carpenter came in and called for 
some ceiling. The yard man asked the size of the 
room and was told it was 13x13 and promptly re- 
plied you want 14-foot, and to the utter astonish- 
ment of our salesman the purchaser said, ‘Why, 
no; we can use some short lengths.” 

Only the other day a buyer insisted that he was 
urgently in need of and must have some 1x16 or 
1x18-16-foot clear lumber, and there was a large 
quantity wanted. We finally, however, discovered 
that what he really needed was some 1x8 and 
1x10-8-foot No. 1 common. The difference in price 
was only something like $100 a thousand, but he 
was not interested in that because he was doing 
the work on a cost plus basis. 

When a church was being constructed in Tacoma 
the contractor was ordering 2x4s in 16- and 18-foot 
lengths only. <A visit to the job disclosed that he 
had a power trim saw installed and was cutting 
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he 70 percent of these into short lengths, many of production and our average return as represented for cutting back a 5-foot piece for use as 3-foot 
TY them as short as 14 inches. in the sales price. If we have to burn the shorts than there would be in cutting back a 20-foot piece 
la Recently a buyer called at the retail office and you and the public must then pay for them in the of lumber for use as 12-foot? ‘The proportion of 
wh wanted some 14-foot casing. He was asked if he price you pay for the lengths you do take, but waste in each instance would be the same. All 
was going to cut these in half and he said no, but please remember I am not asking you to do this it requires, therefore, gentlemen, from my stand- 
igs before the salesman had finished making out the thing alone but merely that you help. point, to reduce the average waste in using shorts 
hs, charge ticket the man asked for a hand saw so 4 - to the same basis as in using the longer lengths 
ot that he could cut the pieces in two. Retailers’ View is to exercise just a little gray matter and care 
m- Another similar instance occurred when another Now, what is your side of the story? First, that in determining where the shorts can be and should 
se, buyer bought some 1x4-10-foot flooring and, find- we have not been inclined in the past to help you be used to advantage. 
ny ing difficulty in loading them, took out a hand very much, if any, in the disposition of the shorts, Is there really any more reason why a carpenter, 
or- saw and started cutting the 10-foot in two, as he but rather have we insisted that you take them or contractor, or an architect, should not figure 
rt only needed 5-foot lengths. and get rid of them the best way you could, or, out where he can use short lumber to advantage 
Rather an extreme case recently occurred when in other words, we have been trying to pass the’ than there is for him not specifying the longer 
of a customer called up and ordered one piece of quar- buck to you. I propose that we should remedy lengths he requires for his studding, rafters, joists 
ig ter round 80-foot long. Inquiry developed that he that by a national campaign of advertising to edu- etce.? I can’t see it, except that it is merely cus- 
he intended cutting this himself into 10-foot lengths. cate the public. In other words, to grease the tom based on following the line of least resistance. 
n- A few days later this same customer wanted a skids for you and make it easy for you to sell the If the average man who is building his own 
ir- piece of rustic 120 feet long. products which we need to sell, and which the home would use just one one-thousandth of the 
er A short time ago, in the yard of the (blank) public can use to advantage. time he has in planning that home, if the archi- 
to lumber company, in Ohio, a man purchased some Second, I have heard some dealers say we did tect who draws the plans would spend just 1 per- 
lis 1x6-16-foot Philadelphia fencing. Discovering that not make a sufficient reduction in price. Assum- cent more time than he does in preparing the plans 
ws it extended too far behind the fenders of his flivver ing that we do not, what difference does it make and in supervision, if the carpenter who does the 
d+ he came back, borrowed a hand saw, and cut all of what the relationship is of prices we charge you work would spend one-twentieth of the time he 
n- the pieces in two. inasmuch as we do not fix or determine your selling uses in cutting up long lumber to make short lum- 
‘or In a large city in the southwest territory one. prices? You are at perfect liberty to raise your p)er—if any one of these gentlemen would spend 
of our salesmen needed some ceiling for cupboards. price on the long lengths whatever is necessary to this amount of time in the use of their gray mat- 
to He went to a dealer to whom he had sold some enable you to make the reduction you consider ter, I maintain that they can use short lumber as 
ed surplus shorts and ordered definite quantities of | necessary to sell the shorts and, by the way, that readily with practically as little waste as in using 
6, 3-, 3%4- and 4-foot lengths, because he knew that would not be so very much either, as for every jong lumber. 
he we had shipped this dealer 6-, 7- and 8-foot dollar you raise your price on long lengths you On this particular phase of the question I have 
he lengths. He took particular pains to see the owner can reduce the price of your shorts $6 to $7, as- also prepared a table showing the amount of waste 
ed of the business and tell him specifically what was suming that you only have 15 percent shorts to jncurred in cutting any piece of lumber under 
if wanted, and emphasized it by saying that he could dispose of. If we reduce the price of the shorts -foot in length from every longer piece of lumber 
not handle the longer lengths to advantage, that to you it will simply mean raising the price of yp to 20-foot, and I will wager you a thin dime 
rt he wanted 6-, 7- and 8-foot. The owner promised the longer lengths correspondingly, so that our that no carpenter in America had such a table to 
at faithfully that he would see to it that our repre- average return may be the same, inasmuch as we _ yse in his work, but rather that when he needs 
rt- sentative got these lengths, although he was pay- are now on practically a cost basis. So wherein some short pieces he either grabs the nearest long 
ee ing the regular lengths retail price. When the would you be any better off than you are right jength and saws it up, or else he sits down for a 
er stock was delivered it was all 14- and 16-foot now, when you can raise the price of the long few minutes’ rest with his big carpenter pencil 
ve lengths and our salesman makes this rather caustic and reduce the price of the shorts if you feel that and figures it out each time on a board; and the 
1e, comment: ‘Now this dealer has the crust to tell that is the way to dispose of the shorts to best builder pays for the time thus consumed. 
aT me, when I mention surplus shorts, that there is advantage? This table shows that to take each piece of lum- 
iw no demand for them, that he can not move them However, while it may not be true in your par- per 9 inches to 97 inches in length and cut it 
vO to advantage, and that he doesn’t want any more ticular instance, yet I am sure I am safe in say- from a length 2- to 8-foot from which it can be 
of them. Can you beat it!” ing that one of the greatest stumbling blocks to cut to the best advantage an average waste of 
d- These are just a few of the instances that we the marketing of short lengths is the fact that 514 percent occurs. To cut them from the longer 
ts, have run across recently. I am sure each and Most dealers make absolutely no price reduction lengths from which they can be cut to the best 
ve every dealer in this room could readily recall as for the shorts, but charge the consumer the same advantage the average waste is 3 percent, or a 
is- many more. price as for the long, with the result that the con- difference of only 2% percent in favor of cutting 
nd As an illustration of the economical use of lum- Umer, who is usually the carpenter or contractor, yp the longer lengths. And what is 2% percent 
m- ber, our planing mill head grader, in building a naturally objects to taking them, and if he does’ on approximately $30 lumber compared to having 
he home last year, seeing the 2-, 3-, 4- ‘and 5-foot 2x4s take them when he finishes the job and has lumber to pay $10 to $15 a thousand more for the longer 
he which we had saved in trimming back other lengths, *® return it frequently consists mostly, or entirely, lengths? I use $30 because it is about the basis 
ed bought a wagon load of them at a ridiculously low 0°! the shorts. you could retail this common lumber and make a 
a The facts are, therefore, that we do make some ross profit of 50 percent. 
price and used them very satisfactorily in the E & p 
oP construction of his home. price inducement to you to buy the shorts, which Do you believe for a minute that we can not 
‘ul Our own Government through one of its is shown by the National association to average change this condition with your coéperation when 
ce branch he D of C wong approximately $12.50 a thousand on select and once the public is acquainted with the real situa- 
a es, the Department o SEEETSS, BAG. Soe better and $6 a thousand on the common, but you i ds that it can b short lumber 
and is doing, a very commendable work in trying ite ’ y tion and understands that it can buy 
to eliminate Sette She Senet. Geevies @ the make no reduction or inducement to your customer. that will serve the purpose just as well for many 
ei ah The reason why the price reduction on the short uses, at many dollars per thousand less cost? 
Department of Agriculture is likewise trying to P ’ : 
he common is not larger is because it mostly applies There may be other objections and difficulties 
eliminate waste, and also conserving the timber in te &. vere anal sont f 6-foot little large - h 
our national forests. Yet another branch of this legen eine ep i. <hr ee e larger —_ to overcome that I have not mentioned, or perhaps 
Lr same Department of Agriculture is distribotin percentage of 8- and 9-foot, but were we able to know not of, but here is one very simple little 
he f ee ce ee aed & market the proportion which we could supply of rule that I should like to advance, which, if ob- 
armers’ bulletins containing lumber specifications ” i : 
ot for 2 : 2- to 7-foot in the common grades, the price re- served and put into practice, would, I am sure, 
poultry houses etc., in which are specified long Juction would be very considerable In other i sent t bl far as 
lengths for cutting up to shorter lengths. I refer ‘ kd segs a practically solve our present troubles as 
to ont ’ : words, we could furnish these lengths today at shorts are concerned, i. e.: If a hand saw must 
specifically to Farmers’ Bulletins 1113, page 4, and ‘ ‘ é . 
rd 1439. weaen 6 and 36. Gobeubteliie these ace man approximately 25 percent of the cost of longer be used to cut up lumber to make short lengths 
k) move yer vont ee page tak ne anal rd lengths. never cut a piece 16, 18 or 20 feet or longer, into 
ut Sicmien ‘ncen a ‘ Dp In uppers it is true the price reduction is not two or more pieces. Cut any other length but 
} The sific: ti Son th — i large where only 15 percent of shorts is taken, but not any one of these. In the uppers the rule 
is tise betuand ca eas ——_- "in oe . sage Z how about the $12 to $20 a thousand reduction probably should include the 14-foot lengths. 
at aie ouetings required ali framing umber to be which we make when you buy surplus shorts? If Now, gentlemen, I fear I have exhausted you 
hs ry aoe in ger lengths 10- to 16-foot, except you take a few surplus shorts and include with but not the subject. I believe in mass progress. 
fed Ne amce where 11 percent 8-foot was speci- your other lengths you can very easily bring your I can not conceive that the world is drifting back- 
to oe reference was made to the lengths re- average cost down to where you can make a suffi- ward, but rather that it is progressing and devel- 
ip. quired in the flooring and sheathing. cient price reduction to your customer to induce oping, and so also do I believe that our industry is 
he We had an architect revise these specifications him to use them. For ready reference, I have, progressing and improving and, consequently, the 
in for us. In the revised list approximately 70 per- therefore, prepared a table showing the average great majority of the individuals composing it are 
or cent of 3- to 9-foot lumber is specified in the fram- price reduction for various quantities of shorts at progressing and improving. Those of us who fail 
he ing and 100 per cent 4-, 6- and 8-foot in the floor- the various price differentials which may be ob- to do so must fade from the picture and have our 
"e- ing and sheathing, making the total 3- to 9-foot tained. [This was printed in the AMERICAN LUM- records written in the bankruptcy courts. We are 
h- lengths specified 90 percent and the 10- to 16-foot BERMAN Jan. 30, 1926 issue, page 55.—EDITor. ] constantly in a state of development, and, again 
‘yy only 10 percent. Another serious handicap in the marketing of quoting Mr. Goodman, of Kansas City, in his re- 
Manufacturers’ View shorts to the consumer in certain localities is due cent address, “The lumber dealer who can adapt 
as to the reluctance on the part of the dealers to himself to circumstances with the greatest rapidity 
or Of course, there are two sides to every question. try and sell anything in the way of specials or is going to be the one that succeeds in the next 
ge The manufacturers’ side of this question, briefly, odds and ends involving price reductions, because few years.” 
ed is that we can not possibly get away from the ac- of the detrimental effect on their market and the I greatly appreciate your interest and attention, 
nd cumulation of a certain proportion of shorts, and tendency to create price cutting competition. and in closing may I not appeal to you with 
ce we could very’ readily produce more of them by One of the frequent arguments I have heard is all the earnestness at my command, from the 
he closer utilization of the timber. Then, what are that more waste is incurred in the use of short standpoint of your own business welfare, the wel- 
ng we going to do with them? Shall we burn up _ lengths. I quite agree with this, if the practice fare of our industry as a whole, the welfare of 
those we are now producing and continue to lose be continued of cutting lumber up promiscuously your own children, of my children and their chil- 
na the potential production of additional quantities, without any forethought or care. One dealer cited dren, and the welfare of the entire nation, that 
ot or will you help to sell them? to me the fact that the waste in cutting back a you give this subject the consideration which it 
he As before stated, what we must of necessity 5-foot length for 3-foot would be too great. Yes, deserves and meet us on common ground in a spirit 
ng watch, as manufacturers, is our average cost of surely it would, but is there any more justification of helpfulness and codéperation. 
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PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 
20.—Reaching the apex 
of convention activity 
on the Coast, the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association has com- 
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pleted gloriously its 
twenty-third annual in- 
stitute. The sessions, 
which today were 
brought to a gratifying 
close in the assembly 
room of the Multnomah Hotel, are conceded to 
have been the best ever held. They have fol- 
lowed so closely the annual gatherings of the 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, in 
Spokane, and the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, in Seattle, and the proceedings have 
been so entirely sympathetic with those of the 
other branches of the industry, that all of them 
may logically be regarded as units in a coordi- 
nated whole. As the Western Retailers would 
say, there has been ‘‘contact.’’ The meaning of 
the whole thing may be wrapped up in the 
single word, ‘‘Codperation.’’ 

That uplifting thought has caused the retail- 
ers to state in their own way the same thing 
as was said at the other conventions—that the 
West Coast, in very truth, is on the threshold 
of a new era, in which misunderstandings will 
be avoided and jealousies relegated to the for- 
gotten past. 

If the institute has differed in any respect 
from its predecessors, it has been merely in 
degree, for perchance it has done these things 
a little more broadly and emphatically than 
have the others. The evidence of codperation 
has been written into the record—for whole- 
salers and manufacturers have mingled freely in 
the interchange of views with the retailers— 
and all is harmony indeed. 





Getting down to the convention proper, a 
glance at the program might suggest to the 
casual observer that here is the usual array of 
papers, each distinct from all the others, form- 
ing a mass without head or tail. But a closer 
review discloses the point that they are really 
cooérdinated in such a manner as to touch the 
vast lumber industry in living fashion. Home- 
building, with the multitudinous uses of wood, 
comes up from two distinct sources, so as to 
be inspiring. A question of certified materials 
on the part of the retailer is found to have a 
most intimate relation to the grade marking 
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and trade marking of the manufacturer. Short 
lengths is a subject explicated in a manner that 
heretofore has never been approached. The 
mission of the wholesaler, as a necessary factor 
in distribution, is retold in positively a new 
way. And all of it circles around reforestation 
as the present and the ultimate salvation of the 
industry. 

The institute therefore appears in the light 
of a painting in which the composition is flaw- 
less—all the various elements leading the eye 
irresistibly to the center of the view. 

In a personal way, the institute is a certifi- 
cate of the high abilities of Herbert A. Temple- 
ton, of Portland, as a presiding officer; and it 
is likewise a testimonial of the organizing skill 
of A. L. Porter, who as secretary-treasurer has 
guided its way along twenty-three years to its 
place of commanding influence among the re- 
tail lumbermen of ten western States. 


Specific Action Taken 


The association has amended its by-laws so 
as to increase its board of directors to thirty- 
six, with vice presidents in each of the ten 
States; it has chosen as president C. J. Baldwin, 
of Bridger, Mont.; it has selected Tacoma, 
widely heralded as ‘‘The Lumber Capital of 
America,’’ as its meeting place in 1927; and 
through its directors it is seriously considering 
a proposal to move its headquarters from Spo- 
kane to Portland. 

At eacn session the attendance was close to 
the total registration. As a stimulus, an ex- 
periment was tried in the shape of an award, 
daily, of attendance prizes, and it seems to 
have been successful beyond the dreams of its 
originators. The prizes were various articles 
of building material, most of them of consider- 
able value. The grand prize, which was al- 
lotted at tonight’s dinner dance, was a carload 
of lumber donated by the lumbermen of Port- 
land. Its value is probably $1,500. It went to 
N. B. Bennett, of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo., who was the holder of the 
lucky seventh ticket to be drawn from the box. 

In like manner the grand attendance prize 
for the ladies, a handsome leather bag, went 
to Mrs. Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah. 
Furthermore, the award was an illustration of 
the caprice of fortune. Mr. Templeton, who 
conducted the drawing, asked Mrs. Anderson 
to assist him by taking out the numbers. ‘‘The 
fifth number out will capture the prize,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and if your own number happens to be 
the fifth, why of course, the award will go to 
you. 

On the fifth try, Mrs. Anderson drew forth 
her own number, greatly to her own consterna- 
tion and the delight of the 300 guests in the 
dining room. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


At 10:30 o’clock few seats were unoccupied 
when President Templeton, armed with a piece 
of lath in lieu of a gavel, rapped vigorously for 
order and brought the assemblage to its feet 
for the singing of ‘‘America.’’ Rev. E. L. 
Pence, D.D., pastor of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian church, Portland, gave the invocation. 
Mayor George L. Baker, reflecting the spirit of 
western hospitality, welcomed the lumbermen 
to the city, expressing the hope that their stay 
might be pleasant and beneficial. A fitting re- 
sponse, redolent of the atmosphere of sunny 
California, was made by B. J. Boorman, of 
the Boorman Lumber Co., Oakland. Felicitat- 
ing Portland on its residential and industrial 
growth, he said it was the geographical center 
of the only primeval American forest. There 
were serious problems, in which the manufac- 
turers and retailers had something in common. 
No longer could there be prosperity for the 
Jumberman who might choose to live the life of 
the hermit, shunning association activity. To 
the industry had come the realization that lum- 
bermen were stepping out upon a new epoch; 
and the convention was a springboard from 
which they could jump into the future. 








Western Retailers’ Annual Featured by Interchan 


In the president’s address, Mr. Templeton 
rapidly sketched the progress of the association 
during the twenty-three years of its existence— 
an interval which logically divided itself into 
three epochs. There had been, first, the need 
of better methods of doing business; secondly, 
the need of better service to the consumer; and 
thirdly, a study of the basic economics of the 
retail yard—with today ‘‘in our territory fewer 
yards by one-third per hundred thousand pop- 
ulation than there were ten years ago.’’ Mr, 
Templeton continued: 

This brings us, in a general way, down to the 
present, and what I believe to be the beginning 
of a fourth epoch. I would call this the develop- 
ment of the lumber industry’s conscience as a 
whole—the development of the idea of codperation 
from the felling of the tree right on through to the 
construction of the home. This development will 
bear a very close relationship to our obligation to 
the public and the national government in its ef- 
forts toward timber conservation. It will also 
bear a very close relation to our profits. If I am 
right in my judgment of this oncoming era, this 
association has before it a work fully as great as 
any in the past. I see before us immeasurably 
greater questions, which will require united action 
and a strong organization in our branch of the 
industry, if our duty is to be done and the pros- 
perity of our business assured. It is my hope, 
therefore, that the coming year may see larg 
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additions to our membership, and that association 
interest may surpass anything we have seen before. 
To accomplish this, we need the daily thought and 
interest of large numbers of you throughout the 
territory. We need localized leadership in each of 
the States represented. We need branch or sub- 
sidiary organizations in several sections ; and look- 
ing toward this, there will be introduced at the 
proper time during this convention an amendment 
to our articles providing for one vice president in 
each of our ten States. 


Secretary’s Annual Report 


Secretary Porter, in his annual report, stated 
that 1925 had witnessed a turn in association 
affairs. Most of the members had had a good 
year, and the prospects were not discouraging; 
in fact, the reverse was true. ‘‘ What this as- 
sociation needs,’’ he said, ‘‘is for the present 
membership to sell the organization to some 
fourteen hundred lumber merchants who are 
not members. I would like to see a committee 
of at least five appointed to offer suggestions 
as to how the membership may be increased. If 
a subscriber will make use of his membership, 
his annual dues become a profitable investment. 
Through the insurance exchange alone he can 
save annually on his insurance premiums more 
than his dues amount to. Our membership 
Feb. 1, 1925, was 1,005 yards. We have lost 
during the year a total of 82 yards which were 
closed, 47 resigned and 29 dropped for non- 
payment of dues—a total of 158. We have 
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added 76 yards as new members during the 
year, making our membership Feb. 1, 1926, 923 
yards. ’’ 

Roy S. Brown, traffic manager, reported on 
the work of his department, embracing rate 
quotations and adjustments, and advice or 
opinions on transportation problems. The serv- 
ice of the traffic department is free to associa- 
tion members. 


‘*Business Getting Methods’’ 


In the first paper on the program, ‘‘ Business 
Getting Methods,’’ C. D. Hudson, of the Ex- 
change Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Spokane, 
Wash., set a fast pace. National prosperity, 
the power of advertising and better business- 
getting methods generally, he said, had bat- 
tered down prejudices against luxuries. The 
furniture man has made instalment buying 
something not to be gossipped about any more; 
the clothing man announces a dignified credit 
to all; and the automobile salesman, seeing a 
cash customer come in, looks at him ‘‘as one 
who is attempting to make a vulgar display of 
wealth.’’ Mr. Hudson declared that lumber- 
men ought to put on a definite campaign in 
favor of the 1926 model house, with its refine- 
ments and comforts such as have never been 
known before—a larger living room, better bed- 
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rooms, a recreation room, a good attic and base- 
ment, an efficient kitchen, a breakfast nook, 
pergolas and garden furniture.’’ He con- 
tinued : 


Let us bring out in our advertising and in our 
interviews with customers that men are still rated 
by the kind of dwellings they occupy. Let us in- 
culeate into the minds of those with whom we come 
in contact that a man’s children are better forti- 
fied by their. fathers and mothers because of the 
investment in homes than in automobiles and 
radios and some of the other things which distract 
our minds. Let us instill into our customers’ 
minds that a man’s home is still his castle; that 
it should be representative of the best and largest 
possibilities within him. An automobile salesman 
said to me, “Do you know what your car needs? 
It needs a new owner.” In sowing the seeds of 
discontent in my mind, he was laying the founda- 
tion for a sale that would depreciate away en- 
tirely within five or six years. We are pointing 
4 man to an investment that will be good for 
twenty years, in a new home. Why, a garage we 
Sell to a car owner outlasts three or four cars. 
We have all heard the cry, “There are too many 
new houses—what would we do with the old ones?” 
All progress adds to some scrap. But the worst 
we can do is to leave one old house in a vacant 
lot, while the automobile salesmen are leaving fif- 
teen or twenty cars in the vacant lot. The obso- 
lete house which has been discarded paves the way 
for a new home for some family who could not 
otherwise purchase it. Sooner or later they can 
modernize that home, and will come to the lumber- 
man for the material with which to do so. 





an |ge of Views With Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


We have a basic industry. Ours has been an 
industry dating back before many other industries 
were ever heard of; and yet they are getting a 
greater share of the income of the American family 
than we are. We have something to exploit. We 
have the feeling of magic, the thrill of the modern 
home owner, as having completed a building worthy 
of himself. Here is something that we can exploit 
as luridly and effectively as Tampa or Coral Gables, 
and most any place in Florida. We have had it 
always, but have not known it to be sold that way. 
It is up to us to do so. 

President Templeton announced these ap- 
pointments: 

Committee on nominations—C. W. Gamble, F. 
Dean Prescott, W. C. Miller. 

Resolutions—W. L. Deering, B. J. 
R. M. Graham. 

1927 Institute—J. C. Ferger, J. W. Copeland, 
Grant Boorman. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Harry L. Potter, of Portland, continued the 
discussion of ‘‘ Business Getting Methods,’’ ob- 
serving that any method selected to stimulate 
business in a community must be suited to the 
needs of that community. The first test was 
whether such a plan would result in permanent 
benefit to a community and customers, since it 
is repeat orders that build up a business. 


On the subject. of ‘‘Certified Materials,’’ 
F. Dean Prescott, of the Valley Lumber Co., 
Fresno, Calif., remarked the wonderful changes 
that have taken place in recent years. ‘‘The 
lumber business has changed,’’ he said, ‘‘and I 
trust that it has changed for the better. I 
trust that our standard of doing business has 
been elevated. I trust that in the mind of the 
dealer who is selling lumber there has come a 
conviction that he should be a better merchant 
today than he was yesterday.’’ In the Cali- 
fornia retailers’ association, he continued, the 
members tried to find a means of defending 
themselves against cutting a bill and cutting 
quality to secure business, and out of it had 
come the suggestion of certifying the materials 
delivered on a job. It is essential that the 
customer know that he is getting what his 
money is supposed to pay for; and it naturally 
follows that grade-marked materials will assist 
the dealer who is selling certified materials. 
Back of any certificate was a guaranty ‘‘ just 
as good as the name of the man who signs it.’’ 
In order to strengthen the guaranty, the Cali- 
fornia association had worked out a form cov- 
ering practically all of the lumber products 
that go into a building. Mr. Prescott said: 

The idea of this certificate is that when a dealer 
figures with a contractor that he can furnish the 
contractor this certificate signed by the dealer, 
there is listed the grades and the qualities and the 
kind of lumber which the dealer has figured on this 
particular bill. The contractor can furnish this 
certificate to the owner; he can furnish it to the 
architect and to the loan company. For the pur- 
pose of strengthening this certificate, our State 
association has determined to have a copyrighted 
monogram on the grade certificate. No one else 
can use this copyrighted monogram. We have 
made it peculiar to the State of California. We 
have a map of California, and some trees; and I 
think I see oranges and sunshine and poppies, and 
various things like that in the background, such as 
are peculiar to California. As the association in- 
creases in size and strength, the certificate be- 
comes more valuable. It gains momentum. This 
trade mark is the only thing novel about a grade 
certificate. 

Discussion of ‘‘ Certified Materials’’ was set 
over until Friday morning, in connection with 
‘¢Grade and Trade Marking,’’ the two subjects 
being intimately related. 

‘Why a Home Should Be Built of Wood,’’ 
by Earl Jay Glade, department of business ad- 
ministration University of Utah, Salt Lake, 
closely supplemented the ringing speech of C. D. 
Hudson, delivered at the morning session. 
| NorE—Mr. Glade’s address appears on the 
front page and page 55 of this issue.—EbIrTor. | 

Cost Accounting 

In a paper on ‘‘Cost Accounting’’ C. W. 
Gamble, manager of the Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Boise, Idaho, diseussed the subject from 
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the standpoint of in- 
voluntary and voluntary 
costs. In the first class 
reductions were diffi- 
cult, but the retailer, he 
said, ought to keep a 
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close watch on expendi- 
tures of the second 
class. The subject was 
further developed in a 
paper read by W. C. 
Deering, general man- 
ager of the John Dower Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash. There was a discussion, in which brief 
talks were made by B. J. Boorman, Robert An- 
derson, of Logan, Utah; W. C. Miller, of 
Seattle; J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, and 
Mr. Prescott. 
FRIDAY MORNING 


From the moment President Templeton 
rapped for order, the session took on the na- 
ture of a field event for the manufacturers. 
It began with the introduction of Henry Schott 
as ‘funquestionably the best-qualified man in 
the United States today’’ to head the move- 
ment for the market extension of fir. Mr. Schott 
remarked that ‘‘out here’’ he had found a less 
sense of value with respect to the lumber in- 
dustry than would be conceivable in any other 
community. The realization was growing that 
men could be in the same line of business and 
at the same time could be friends and co- 
operators. 

The fact that manufacturers occupied a lead- 
ing place on the program for the morning went 
rapidly to its climax, in a most successful and 
impressive manner. To J. D. Tennant, vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 
view, Wash., fell the subject of ‘‘Grade and 
Trade Marking.’’ He spoke of permanent 
benefits, which he said would not only be found 
in a higher appreciation of lumber by its pro- 
ducer, but would add to the interest of the 
distributer. There had been a ‘‘mystery’’ in 
the lumber business; and he believed that grade 
marking would go a long way toward taking 
the ‘‘mystery’’ out of it. 


Inspection Methods Discussed 


The discussion of the topic not only tied into 
the plan of ‘‘Certified Materials,’’ outlined 
Thursday by Mr. Prescott, but it brought forth 
inquiries as to dressed lumber and the methods 
of arriving at grades. Questions were asked 
as to Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau inspec- 
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tion. Mr. Boorman took the floor for a moment 
to refer to ‘‘rubber-stamp’’ methods. There 
was a query by I. G. Kjosness, of the Madison 
Lumber & Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho; and Bob 
Anderson spoke humorously on the duty of every 
retailer to see to it ‘‘that we get what we buy.’’ 
At length the chairman asked L. A. Nelson, 
assistant secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association in charge of the Portland 
office, to explain the system of inspection and 
grading. Mr. Nelson laid down the proposi- 
tion that the grading rules are the law as to 
lumber, and the inspector is the judge of that 
law. It was made plain that Mr. Nelson was 
discussing the inspection service by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, which he 
showed was required to be 95 percent of perfect, 
whether the stock was overgraded or under- 
graded, and that the penalty enforced against 
offending mills, if such a case should arise, 
would be to jeopardize their membership in the 
association. 

There was a question from the audience as to 
the decisions in controversies on account of 
grades. It was answered instantly by Robert 
B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. 

Mr. Allen showed that West Coast associa- 
tion mills are 27 percent better on reinspection 
than are non-association mills. Less than one 
percent of shipments from fir mills come up 
for reinspection; but 93 percent of all reinspec- 
tions coming before the association have sus- 
tained the contention of the retailers. The 
new membership requirements call for 95 per- 
cent on grades; and in order that the trade may 
be informed as to the standing of the member 
mills the association will soon begin the pub- 
lication of the list of those mills in the trade 
publications. 

Mr. Allen’s statement made a definite impres- 
sion, and served to clarify the atmosphere about 
reinspections. 

J. M. Crawford asked about P. L. I. B. in- 
spection as applicable to bridge plank on a 
county job, for which he had faced a charge 
of a dollar a thousand. W. B. Mack, of Port- 
land, explained some of the features of P. L. 
I. B. inspection. Ralph H. Burnside, of the 
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Roy F. Morse, general manager of western 
operations, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash., was at his best in discussing ‘‘New 
American Standards.’’ He explained that the 
subject was to have been presented by E. D. 
Kingsley, president of the West Coast associa- 
tion, but through Mr. Kingsley’s absence in 
California he had been taken in by the draft. 
He told of the adoption of the Hoover pro- 
gram, the reservations finally made on account 
of danger of loss through shrinkage in kiln dry- 
ing, and the final acceptance with reservations 
on a few sizes. The primary objects of stand- 
ardization were (1) to eliminate waste; and (2) 
to enable manufacturer, distributer and dealer 
to reduce inventory. 

President Templeton read a telegram from 
Secretary Hoover, referring to standardization, 
and saying that the country as a whole was in- 
terested in developments on the West Coast. 

















Mr. Landram. [Note.—Mr. Landram’s paper 
appears on the front page and pages 56 and 57 
of this issue.—EDITOR. | 

Mr. Landram’s paper was supplemented by a 
pamphlet containing ‘‘exhibits,’’ to which he 
frequently referred. He was given a tremen- 
dous round of applause at the close of his paper; 
and yet another one when President Templeton 
declared that the paper was the best discus- 
sion of ‘‘shorts’’ that had ever been delivered 
anywhere at any time. 

Not a few questions were fired at the author 
of the paper. Among them was a query as to 
end-matching short flooring. ‘‘You will find 
that question ably discussed editorially in the 
current issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,’?’ 
said Mr. Landram. ‘‘ We will come to it.’’ He 
paid J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, the com- 
pliment of saying that Mr. Crawford was the 
best informed retailer on ‘‘shorts’’ that he 
could name. 


‘“Who Will Carry the Stock. Manufacturer 
or Retailer?’’ was developed by C. H. Watzek, 
of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Wauna, 
Ore. The answer for the present was ‘‘No- 
body,’’ due largely to prompt railroad service. 
Mr. Watzek predicted that the average retail 
yard during the next five years would carry 
larger stocks than during the last three; but 
the manufacturer probably would not carry 
larger stocks in the future—principally be- 
cause of the phenomenal increase in the At- 
lantic coast cargo movement. 


Some of the peculiarities of West Coast grad- 
ing rules, and the necessity for the buyer of 
lumber to be familiar with them, were brought 
out in a discussion of ‘‘Shipping What Is 
Ordered and Invoiced.’’ It was led by E. M. 
Sybert, of the A. W. Miles Lumber & Coal Co., 
Livingston, Mont., who cited that he had ordered 
a ear of No. 1 fir, had it acknowledged as No. 
1 fir, and invoiced as No. 1 fir, only to find that 
the shipment was all hemlock. 


The Part of the Wholesaler 


Roy A. Dailey, of Seattle, manager north 
Coast district National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, portrayed the part of the 
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Willapa Lumber Co., Portland, told of the 
merits of that service. 

At this point a ringing speech was made by 
Maj. E. G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, in these words: 


I don’t want. to see the Pacific Lumber Inspec- 
tion Bureau maligned or misconstrued. That bu- 
reau is largely the work of E. G. Ames, of Seattle, 
and it is one of the bright lights of the lumber 
business of the Coast. It is one of the best things 
we have developed, and I think it is the best in- 
spection in the lumber business, applying espe- 
cially to the cargo trade. Whoever maligns that 
certificate does not know what he is talking about. 
The inspector becomes an arbiter between buyer 
and seller, and I hope to see a certificate equally 
dependable in other branches of the lumber busi- 
ness. The Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau is a 
great institution for this Coast. 


J. C. Ferger, of the Swastika Lumber Co., 
Fresno, Calif., spoke as chairman of the 1927 
institute committee, saying that no invitations 
had been received by the committee. 

Mr. Morse, on behalf of the Longview Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
invited the convention to meet in Longview. 

A. H. Landram, sales manager of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., extended an in- 
vitation on behalf of Tacoma, ‘‘The Lumber 
Capital of America.’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


What proved to be easily the leading feature 
among the notable papers read before the con- 
vention was the first number on the afternoon 
program. It was entitled ‘‘ Economic Lumber 
Utilization,’’ a discussion of short lengths, by 


wholesaler. His subject was, ‘‘What Price Dis- 
tribution?’’ Without any exception, he de- 
clared, every lumber manufacturer in this dis- 
trict markets all or part of his output through 
the wholesaler. The wholesaler acts as a sta- 
bilizing influence, hard to replace by any other 
agency. Mr. Dailey said: 

After a careful analysis of the many remedies 
prescribed for ‘‘saving the industry,’’ we come back 
to the inevitable conclusion that our present dis- 
tribution system is all right. It has been over two 
thousand years in the making, and with the proper 
spirit of codperation and helpfulness that should 
exist among the three branches of the industry 
gradual improvements and refinements will 4de- 
velop as time goes on. What we must guard 
against is the sort of costly experimentation de- 
signed to revolutionize our present marketing 
methods, blindly accepting unsound, unproved doc- 
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trines at a time when it is highly important that 
we sit tight in the boat and pull together. Things 
could be a whole lot worse. It might be well for 
us in this connection to remember the epitaph on 
the old Chinese tombstone: 

“I was well: I wanted to be better; I took 

medicine ; 
And here I am.” 


Government and Reforestation 


B. J. Boorman took the floor for seven minutes 
to deliver what he called, not ‘‘A Figure of 
Speech, but a Speech of Figures.’’ His argu- 
ment tended to criticise the Federal Govern- 
ment for a niggardly policy with regard to re- 
forestation. He showed that the cost of the 
navy for one day, including aircraft, would 
equal nine years’ Federal expenditure for re- 
forestation; in 1925, he said, the Government 
spent daily $48,000 for enforcement of prohi- 
bition, equal to a whole year of reforestation; 
on the high seas the destruction of a $30,000,000 
target represented as much as present reforesta- 
tion expenditure over a period of 2,400 years. 
American women, he declared, spend $6,000,000 
a day on cosmetics—as much as the Federal 
Government would spend in forty-eight years 
for reforestation. ‘‘No agency,’’ he said, 
‘‘has done more to put American homes on 
their high level of prosperity than have the 
forests. I favor tax exemption of forests until 
such time as the trees become commercially valu- 
able. We as lumbermen ought to do something 
in exchange for that great heritage which it 
has been our privilege to enjoy.’’ 


SATURDAY MORNING 


The special committee on by-laws, John Ken- 
dall, chairman, reported, favoring a board of 
twenty-four directors, in addition to vice presi- 
dents in each of ten States, and president and 
secretary as ex-officio members of the board— 
making a board of thirty-six members. The 
amendment was adopted. 

Robert Anderson, of Logan, Utah, spoke to 
the subject, ‘‘Why Sidelines?’’ His address 
was characteristically humorous and _ instruc- 
tive, sparkling here and there with a story 
directly to the point. By sidelines he meant 





DAVID WOODHEAD, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Elected a Director 


F. D. PRESCOTT, 
Fresno, Calif. ; 
Elected a Director 


human; and we have a certain condition to meet 
in the advantages placed before us in the matter 
of competitive roofing. 


Mr. Anderson told how lumbermen in a cer- 
tain town had resolved not to handle prepared 
roofing, and had seen themselves by their own 
act deprived of a business that meant a hand- 
some return. Each year there was an increas- 
ing number of sidelines. The manufacturers 
of that product seemed to be interested in the 
success of the retail lumbermen. If there was 
something new, the manufacturer wanted them 
to have it; and if something became obsolete, 
he took it away—because ‘‘he wants us to be 
right up to the minute.’’ 

President Templeton read a telegram from 
H. R. Isherwood, secretary of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, conveying best wishes to the institute; 
also a telegram from the Hoo-Hoo of Miami, 
Florida, inviting the western retailers to visit 





be good in this country for ten years, ‘‘but 
at the end of ten years we’re going to have 
some unpleasant hours with our creditors, our 
families and ourselves.’’ 

O. F. Gardner, of the Great Northern Lum- 
ber Co., Leavenworth, Wash., spoke on ‘‘The 
Human Relationship in Business.’’ The prob- 
lem, he said,-was simply to get the right human 
relationship between manufacturer and manu- 
facturer, between manufacturer and retailer, and 
all who are interested in the industry. In the 
new era, he said, ‘‘in a word, we’ve got to 
have such faith, one with another, that we can 
do business together. The right human re- 
lationship, boiled down, in your own field, 
simply means that you must shoot absolutely 
square all the time.’’ 

J. M. Crawford, of Walla Walla, as chairman 
of a special committee on contacts with other 
lumber organizations, spoke forcefully of the 
modern spirit of codperation. At the close of 
his remarks, the convention went on record as 
favoring the appointment of a permanent com- 
mittee to codperate with like committees of 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee, W. C. Deering, 
chairman, commends the traffic department of 
the association; endorses American Standard 
sizes; favors a program of practical reforesta- 
tion; endorses an aggressive constructive pro- 
gram of conservation and reclamation by the 
Federal Government; vigorously protests the 
adoption of a so-called uniform lien law that 
would deprive the retailer of his protection; 
commends the codperation of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer, and expresses appre- 
ciation to each one who has contributed to the 
success of the convention. 


Officers Elected 


The nominating committee, C. W. Gamble, 
chairman, reported these nominations: 


President—C. J. Baldwin, Bridger, Mont. 

Vice presidents—Washington—Western division, 
W. C. Deering, Tacoma; Eastern division, H. J. 
Mattes, Reardon. Idaho—E. J. Ostrander, Twin 
Falls. Montana—R. M. Graham, Great Falls. 
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everything except forest products. He had 
found it necessary to deal in sidelines in order 
to utilize his organization to the best advan- 
tage. He had gone into home-hardware and 
had made it ‘‘quite a success.’’ He had also 
found the paint business a good sideline. He 
continued : 


I now approach a sideline that enters directly 
into competition with some of our forest products. 
I must admit that it hits some of us in a very 
delicate place.. It was mighty hard to begin to 
sell asphalt shingles, and I won’t say that it is 
easy even now. I think the retailer has taken it 
more to heart than has the manufacturer. I think 
it has been due to the inactivity of the red cedar 
Shingle manufacturer. He knew he had the best 
roofing, and that there was no need to tell the 
story. But being retail lumber merchants, we’re 


the city during the next Hoo-Hoo Annual in 
September. 


Some Things We Forget 


R. M. Graham, vice president of the Monarch 
Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont., spoke on ‘‘ Some 
Things We Are Apt to Forget.’?’ Funda- 
mentally, he said, an industry was entitled to 
a fair profit. As business improves, one is likely 
to lose sight of nickels and dimes, but if there 
was a check on postage stamps and the little 
stuff the big things would take care of them- 
selves. He declared he would be satisfied to do 
less business and get the money instead of do- 
ing more business and not get the money. He 
was unalterably opposed to selling everything on 
the instalment plan. Business probably would 


ORE., FEB. 18, 19 AND 20, 1926 


Utabh—Robert Anderson, Logan. California— 
Southern division, Frank L. Fox, Glendale; North- 
ern division, Elmer Ellis, Palo Alto. Colorado— 
R. M. Midgett, Greeley. Oregon—Western divi- 
sion, J. W. Copeland, Portland; Eastern division, 
E. C. Van Patten, Ontario. Nevada—J. McBride, 
Elka. Arizona—J. Knox Corbett, Tucson. Wyo- 
ming—J. Saunders, Grey Bull. 


Directors—Three years—A. P. Stephenson, Butte, 
Mont.; I. G. Kjosness, Lewiston, Idaho; James 
Burt, Forsyth, Mont.: S. Morris, Kelso, Wash. ; 
J. C. Ferger, Fresno, Calif.; H, J. Phillips, Odessa, 
Wash.; H. M. Hellieson, Yakima, Wash.; Charles 
Murphy, Salt Lake City, Utah; W. L. Morris, 
Kelso, Wash. Two years—James T. Taylor, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; F. Dean Prescott, Fresno, Calif. ; 
W. C. Miller, Seattle, Wash.; Roy Bushong, Eu- 
gene, Ore.; J. C. Weeter, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Paul Van Patten, Ontario, Ore.; C. M. Codding- 
ton, Yerington, Nev.; W. B. Falancer, Billings, 
Mont. One year—F. C. Kendall, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Roy Cross, Salt Lake City, Utah ; David Woodhead, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ; Robert Inglis, Stockton, Calif. ; 
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F. S. Stone, Nampa, Idaho: 
Falls, Idaho; William H. Boles, Lewiston, Mont. ; 
L. H. Heilman, Sheridan, Wyoming. 

The report of the nominating committee was 
adopted, carrying with it the election of the 
officers and directors in the foregoing list. 

Mr. Templeton, in retiring from office, ap- 
pointed Mr. Gamble and Mr. Ferger a com- 
mittee to escort the new president to the ros- 
trum. 

Mr. Baldwin, in accepting the presidency, 
spoke in complimentary terms of Mr. Temple- 
ton’s administration, saying that for twenty 
years he had been attending the retailer con- 
ventions, and that the meeting of 1926 was the 
most progressive and uptodate of any he had 
ever seen. A new standard of interest, of efli- 
ciency and of codperation had been set up; and 
he would try, as president, to conduct in 1927 
a convention that would be ‘‘in the running’’ 
with this one. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Write at the head of the list Charles E. Miller, 
committee chairman, and close to it H. J. An- 
derson, of the H. J. Anderson Lumber Co., 
Portland, who with their associates provided an 
exceptional program for the visiting lumber- 
men and their ladies. Charley was on the job 
constantly, and ‘‘Andy’’ was 


up-stage and 
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John J. Poitevin,. Idaho 








J. M. CRAWFORD, WALLA WALLA, WASIL. ; 
Chairman of Special ‘Committee 


Other entertainment features managed by 
Mr. Miller’s committee were automobile rides 
and theater parties for the ladies; golf on 
Saturday; and a visit to the Pondosa. pine house, 
now being built by the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, to demonstrate the 
beauties of Pondosa, the pick of the pines, and 
its use in the modern dwelling. 


PORTLAND AS HEADQUARTERS 


Near the end of the convention several letters 
were read inviting the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association to establish its head- 
quarters in Portland. A strong communication 
was written by the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merece; another by Mayor George L. Baker; 
First National Bank; United States National 
Bank; Northwestern National Bank; Fred C, 
Knapp, of the Peninsula Lumber Co.; C. C, 
Crow. H. J. Anderson wrote as follows: 

The thought has just occurred that this is the 
proper time to bring before the members of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association the mat- 
ter of establishing the headquarters of the said 
association in the city of Portland, Ore. From a 
veographical standpoint Portland is the most cen- 
trally located large city in the territory covered 
by the said association. Portland is already the 
general headquarters for the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and there is also maintained 
an office of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
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JOHN KENDALL, 

Spokane, Wash. ; 

Chairman By-laws 
Committee 


down-stage at exactly the time he was needed. 
At the opening of the convention, he led the 
singing of ‘‘America.’’ At the Friday morn- 
ing’s session he was in evidence with a solo, 
Joyce Kilmer’s ‘‘Trees,’’ which he rendered 
faultlessly. At the concert of the Apollo Club, 
Portland’s superb male chorus, there was Mr. 
Anderson’s name at the top of the page as 
president of that splendid organization. 
‘* Andy,’’ as one of the leading wholesalers, in- 
stalled a lumber exhibit in the Multnomah 
Hotel, displaying some of the Sumpter Valley 
soft Pondosa pine, on which he has built a 
reputation. And on top of it all, he read a 
letter before the convention, inviting the west- 
ern retailers to make Portland their head- 
quarters in event of a change from the present 
location. 

This is not saying that other members of the 
entertainment committee didn’t keep busy. 
They were very busy—all of them—.J. A. Laus- 
man, Wilson Clark, Ernest Johnson and Carl 
Crow. Their reward is in the patent fact that 
everything ran smoothly and everybody had a 
good time. 

Elmer F. Xanten also deserves honorable men- 
tion. Elmer wins his praise by proxy. He is 
fortunate enough to be the husband of Jean- 
ette Boyer Xanten, lyric soprano, who capti- 
vated the convention with the alluring ‘‘ Indian 
Love Song.’’ Mrs. Xanten was accompanied at 
the piano by May VanDyke Hardwick, also of 
Portland. 

There was another singer who straightway 


Brown, F. E. Robbins, and H. A. Templeton. 





Left to right: A. L. Porter, John Kendall, Andy Graham, Bob Anderson, J. M. Crawford, I. G. 
Kjosness; Frank Kendall, C. M. Coddington, Bill Miller, Harold Ostergren, B. J. Boorman, R. 8. 
Prominent members in attendance at annual in- 
stitute of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Portland, Feb. 18-20, 1926 





won the plaudits of everyone—Richard N. Felt, 
of the Felt Lumber Co., Salt Lake. He sang 
such things as ‘‘ Mandalay,’’ Henley’s match- 
less ‘‘ Invietus,’’ and ‘‘If I were a Rose.’’ The 
retailers were thrilled with his numbers, and 
reluctant to let him go. 





R. F. MORSE, 
Longview, Wash. ; 
Who Talked on 
Standardization 


J. D. TENNANT, 
Longview, Wash. ; 
Who Discussed 
Grade Marking 











ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Logan, Utah; 
Vice President for 
Utah 


tion, Portland, now being known as the greatest 
lumber producing center in the world wtih a pro- 
duction in the city of Portland by sixteen sawmills 
of 829.419,988 feet and in the Columbia River dis- 
trict of 635,801,267 feet or a total of 1,465,221,255 
feet, Portland, also being located in the heart of 
the great last stand of fir timber. 

For over a year Portland has kept up a building 
program which has placed her third in the list of 
building permits on the Pacific coast and for these 
few reasons Portland, Ore., the Rose City, the 
greatest lumber producing and distributing center 
of the world, hereby extends the most hearty in- 
vitation to the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation to establish its future headquarters in this 
city. 

There was a rather pointed discussion of thus 
proposed change of headquarters, opposition de- 
veloping from members who felt that the con- 
vention ought not to be in too great a hurry 
to decide so important a matter. Finally, the 
subject was referred to the directors with power 
to act, and to reach a decision at least by the 
time of the 1927 institute. 


CALIFORNIANS AND MONTANANS 

An encouraging and gratifying phase of the 
attendance was the registration from California 
and Montana—in the one case it being inter- ' 
preted as a sign of more intimate relations 
among Coast lumbermen, and in the other 4 
complete recovery from harsh conditions. A 
vear ago the attendance from the two States 
was almost nil. 

From California this year were: 


Dr. W. L. Buckley, Stockton; Vaughan Black, 
Upson Co., San Francisco; George Burnett, Bur- 
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Exhibit by West Coast Lumbermen’s Association showing items, grades and lengths of Douglas 
fir lumber in relative proportions of product 


nett Lumber Co., Tulare; E. R. Ellis, Palo Alto 
Lumber Co., Palo Alto; Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Fraser, 
San Francisco; J. C. Ferger, Swastika Lumber Co., 
Fresno; Robert Inglis, San Joaquin Lumber Co., 
Stockton; Byron A. Nixon, Nixon Lumber Co., 
Lockford; J. E. Neighbor, Neighbor Lumber Yard, 
Oakland ; F. Dean Prescott, Fresno; J. F. Wright, 
Brey-Wright Lumber Co., Porterville; William 8S. 
Wills, Upsom Co., San Francisco; Gus Russel, 
Santa Fe Lumber Co., San Francisco. 


The list from Montana ineluded: 


C. J. Baldwin, Baldwin Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Bridger; Mr. and Mrs. Grant Boorman, Chinook 
Lumber Co., Chinook ; W. H. Boles, Montana Lum- 
ber & Hardware Co., Lewiston; Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Dean, Gallatin Lumber Co., Bozeman: A. B. Eg- 
land, Egland Lumber Co., Scobey; Mr. and Mrs. 
R. M. Graham, Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls ; 
A. O. Hewitt, Terry Lumber & Coal Co.. DYerry: 
W. B. Hall, Hall Lumber Co., Butte; C. D. O'Neil 
O'Neil Lumber Co., Kalispell; F. H. B. Richards, 
Copeland Lumber Co., Bozeman ; E. M. Sybert, A. W. 
Miles Coal & Lumber Co., Livingston; L. W. Wig- 
ley, Monarch Lumber Co., Great Falls; H. M. Yau, 
H. M. Yau Lumber Co., Great Falls; Phil Pratt, 
G. W. Slack Lumber Co., Kalispell. 


W. H. Boles, Montana Lumber & Hardware 
Co., Lewistown, Mont., was one of the ‘‘old 
guard,’’ in attendance at the sessions of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association here 
this week. Mr. Boles complimented the con- 
vention this year. He said it seemed like old 
times. He spoke especially of the good rep- 
resentation from Montana. As to conditions 
in Montana he said they were excellent. He 
said that anybody that could live through busi- 
ness conditions that have prevailed in Montana 
for the last few years ought to be able to stand 
anything; but the tide has turned. Conditions 
for cattle and sheep have been ideal this winter. 
There has been no severe weather and the feed 
problem has been nil. On the other hand win- 
ter wheat has had plenty of moisture so far and 
is in fine condition. Last year’s wheat crop 
was good and sold at a good price. 

‘‘Bob’’ Anderson of the Anderson Bros. 
Lumber Co. of Logan, Utah, received a tele- 
gram while attending the convention here that 
placed him in a much more cheerful frame of 
mind than when he left his home town for Port- 
land. It told of an unusually heavy snow hav- 
ing fallen all over his section where farming is 
the mainstay and where irrigation is necessary 
for success. The company operates a line of 
yards extending from Ogden, Utah, to Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, and the business of these yards 
hinges largely upon the prosperity of the farm- 
ers. ‘‘Qur farmers are now operating their 
holdings at a profit,’’ said Mr. Anderson, ‘‘ that 
18, when they have sufficient water stored away 
for the dry months. Sugar beets form the 
Principal crop.. This winter has been an un- 
usually dry one and we were beginning to fear 
there would be little water in the reservoirs 
the coming summer. But now, my message says, 
there has been a very heavy general snowfall 
and that means that we will have an abundance 


of water. With crop prospects good, we look 
for a good demand for lumber this year.’’ 


LADIES AND PRIZES 


Always there were ladies present at the ses- 
sions, so that the members of the convention 
on rising to speak, invariably said, ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen.’’ The ladies were not over- 
looked in the distribution of attendance prizes. 
There were boxes of candy from the Hoo-Hoo 
Club of Portland, silk stockings and so on; 
and at one of the drawings President Templeton 
decided to award some wall board to one of the 
ladies. It went to Mrs. J. M. Crawford, of 
Walla Walla. At the drawing Saturday morn- 
ing, Mrs. Robert Anderson was announced as 
a winner. ‘‘Of course she isn’t here,’’ ex- 
claimed Bob; ‘‘she knew I was booked for a 
speech.’’ 

The ladies were so well treated that they 
drew up a gracefully worded resolution, and 
presented that expression to the institute during 
its closing moments. 


THE EXHIBITS 


L. A. Nelson, grade expert of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and assistant secre- 
tary in charge of the 
Portland office, was re- 
sponsible for an attrac- 
tive exhibit showing the 
items, grades, and 
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lengths of Douglas fir 
lumber, as cut from a 
typical log. The lum- 


V.G. FLOORING 


ber, slabs, shavings and F.G. FLOORING 
sawdust were all in Drop $06, RUSTIC 


view, affording an ob- 
ject lesson that  at- 
tracted much attention. 


CEILING 
Bos, & SHPLP 


Another ambitious ex- 











hibit, occupying an en- 
tire room of the hotel, DIMENSION 
was installed by the OTHER ITEMS 232 


Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


The Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., largest manufac- 
turer of doors in the 
world, with factory and 
headquarters in Ta- 
coma, was represented 
by W. R. Ripley, treas- 
urer, who had on exhibi- 
tion one of the famous 
‘*Laminex’’ doors un- 
dergoing the soaking 
test at a prominent spot 
in the hotel lobby. This 
exhibit drew the atten 
tion of many retailers, 
as well as the other 
guests of the hotel. 
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THE WHOLE PRODUCT OF THE LOG 


LUMBER 55% SLABS & EDGINGS 15% SAWDUST 16% SHAVINGS 14% 


Bratlie Bros., of Ridgefield, Wash., displayed 
cedar siding. 


E. C. Atkins & Co. had an exhibit of saws 
near the ‘‘Laminex’’ door. 


The Washington & Oregon Shingle Associa- 
tion, through Arthur Bevan, installed an ex- 
hibit of red cedar shingles. 


Don Clark, of the Starks’ Stained Shingles, 
Seattle, was on hand with attractive samples 
of that company’s product. 


The Pacific Spruce Corporation and the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Co. distributed copies of an 
attractive book and also exhibited vertical grain 
drain board. 


There was an attractive display of ‘‘ Mors- 
turg’’ brand five-ply laminated fir finish, widths 
= to 48 inches, by Morrill & Sturgeon, Port- 
and. 


The Bloede! Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, 
Wash., distributed a handsome booklet, ‘‘The 
Open Door to Better Millwork.’’ 


THE DINNER AND DANCE 


The culmination of the elaborate entertain- 
ment provided by Charley Miller’s committee 
appeared in the elaborate dinner and dance 
given in the assembly room of the Multnomah 
Hotel this evening. The attendance exceeded 
300. There were beautiful souvenir programs 
and menu cards, each illuminated with a colored 
view of one of the many attractive scenes in 
Portland and vicinity. One of the ecards of- 
fered a representation of Mount Hood; another 
a rare spot along the majestic Columbia High- 
way; yet another, a reproduction of a row of 
residences in the city made doubly attractive 
by blooming roses and other flowers in color. 
In the dining room was the green of tiny fir 
trees, and the fir tree was the motif in the serv- 
ing of ice cream made of milk from contented 
cows. There was a big show, and music by 
Portland’s Premier Dance Orchestra. Carl 
Crow had a lot to do with this entertainment, 
and he was certainly busy with the megaphone 
at precisely the right moment. The entertain- 
ment was so delightful that the committee de- 
serves to be mentioned again, surnames only 
this time—Miller, Lausman, Clark, Johnson, 
Crow and Anderson. They were at their best— 
all to the end that the retailers and their 
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Educational exhibit of West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, showing 


product of a typical log 
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ladies might have the time of their lives in 
Portland, ‘‘the heart of the last great stand.’’ 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


Thursday night while the ladies were guests 
of Portland’s lumbermen at a theater party, 
Hoo-Hoo, the merry prince, was holding sway 
in the spacious assembly room of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel from which issued much cater- 


wauling as the pur-blind kittens were taught to 
gaze upon the effulgent rays of Hoo-Hoo. A 
very snappy and at the same time impressive 
ceremony was put on by the Portland members. 
Twenty lusty kittens learned the secrets of the 
great black cat in the presence of 120 members 
from far and near. Following the initiation an 
excellent buffet supper was served. Telegrams 
of regrets and advice were received from Alvin 


Schwager, former Vicegerent, and Lou Fifer, 
Vicegerent of the Seattle district. 

The team in charge of the Portland concate- 
nation was composed of: Snark, C. C. Crow; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, A. L. Porter; Junior Hoo-Hoo, 
Don Clark; Bojum, H. J. Anderson; Custocea- 
tian, Joe Lausmann; Jabberwock, W. H. Ander- 
son; Arcanoper, F. C. Smith; Gurdon, Harry 
Aldrich; Scrivenoter, David Davis. 























Officers and kittens participating in Hoo-Hoo concatenation held in connection with annual institute of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
on the evening of Feb. 20 at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan Retailers Hold 
Record Attendance Convention Featured by Snappy Program 


SoutH BEND, InpD., Feb. 25.—The members 
of the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have a 
reputation for being exponents of a real spirit 
of hospitality and good fellowship among 
themselves. They proved it yesterday when 
257 retailers, their wives and visitors gath- 
ered at the Oliver Hotel here for their twenty- 
sixth annual convention and renewed old ac- 
quaintances, ate a good dinner and listened to 
some more than ordinary speeches. 

It took the crowd all morning to register. 
A continual line was formed in front of Sec- 
retary G. F. Burrus’ desk, and after register- 
ing everyone visited the exhibits and met 
their old friends who feel that their year is 
not a success if they do not get to this meet- 
ing every winter. 

At 12:15 Art Haerens’ orchestra struck up 
a jazz tune and everyone filed into the Rotary 
room, a spacious banquet hall, and filled every 
table. Rev. J. B. Rosemurgy, of the St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, pro- 
nounced the invocation and the conventioners 
sat down to a turkey dinner. 


Speakers Stress Value of Codperation 


President C. R. Moore, of the City Lumber 
Co., South Bend, called the meeting to order 
after the dinner and in his address said that 
he thought the one-day session of their asso- 
ciation was a great event because it gave the 
dealers an opportunity to know their neigh- 
bors and to find out that they do not wear 
horns or belong in the penitentiary. He said 
that he did not like the word competitor as 
used in referring to one’s neighbor who is 
doing the same kind of work he is. He should 
be called a codperator. Mr. Moore felt that 
more interest is continually being shown in 
the association as evinced by the increased 
attendance at this year’s meeting. 

C. D. Root, of Crown Point, secretary of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, was called on for a few words and he 
said that he thought the spirit of codperation 
was a great thing and that there were a great 
many fine examples of it throughout the State. 
But there are also a number of retailers who 
just can not seem to get into the game and 
cooperate with their fellow lumbermen. He 
interspersed his remarks with several good 
stories. 


Charles A. Wood, of Muncie, president of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, was introduced and confined his re- 
marks to the subject of codperation. He said 
that so much is heard about the fellow that 
will not codperate that one forgets about the 
many who are doing it every day. It is like 
crime stories in the newspapers. One reads 
about so much crime that he forgets the 
greater percentage of the people who are in 
no way connected with it. He then told of 
the codperation among the six retail lumber 
dealers in Muncie, and how they were the best 
of friends and were continually helping one 
another in their business. 

President Moore then called on John A. 
Spencer, of Chicago, president of the Central 
Association of the Traveling Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen, who briefly outlined the ex- 
pansion program being undertaken by the 


association and asked for the backing of all - 


the retailers in that district that it might be 
a forceful influence in its field. 


Tells of Hoo-Hoo Activity 


The next speaker on the program was L. M. 
Tully, of the L. M. Tully Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., a veteran Hoo-Hoo and an ex- 
Snark, who was greeted with a Hoo-Hoo yell. 
He said it was an honor to the order, not to 
him. He spoke of the spirit of Hoo-Hoo and 
of the work it was doing. He said that Hoo- 
Hoo was organized in a spirit of levity and 
fun, but that it realized that it must be of 
service to succeed. Consequently it is cham- 
pioning the vital cause of forestry and has 
dedicated itself to teach the country the value 
of forest conservation and reforestation. Hoo- 
Hoo brings the members of the lumber indus- 
try together on the same plane to talk of the 
problems that are dear to all of them. 

One of the principal speakers was A. J. 
Hager, of Lansing, Mich., Snark of the Uni- 
verse, who after being introduced and greeted 
with the Hoo-Hoo yell, told the convention 
that he was speaking to them as a retail lum- 
ber dealer, not as the Hoo-Hoo leader of the 
universe. He said that 1925 was a great 
building year and that the lumbermen—manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _ retailers—should 
have made lots of money; but they did not. 
There never has been a year in the history of 
the lumber industry when retailers did busi- 


ness on as slim a margin of profit, regardless 
of volume, as they did in 1925. There was 
lots of foolish competition for volume which 
never does any lumber dealer any good. 
“Duties of Retail Lumber Dealer 

The gross margin of profit, according to ac- 
countants’ survey, said Mr. Hager, has been 
dropping for the last five years and the time 
has come when the retailer must spruce up 
and take account of himself. The way to do 
it is to know the cost of doing business. 
Every retail lumberman has two duties to 
perform. One is to make a fair profit for his 
family and for those who have invested money 
with him, and the other is to give the public a 
fair price. This can be done if he knows his 
costs. Mr. Hager said that there were ideals 
in the lumber business, and that in living up 
to them every lumberman should think some- 
what in terms of the other fellow. 

Mr. Hager then branched into the subject of 
Hoo-Hoo and forestry. He said that he helped 
to organize the strong South Bend club two 
years ago when there were but three Hoo- 
Hoo in the city. He has watched it grow and 
is proud of it, as now there are about one hun- 
dred and ten enrolled in the club. In speak- 
ing of the forestry problem he likened it to 
farming—an economic problem. Forests must 
be protected from fire and forestry must be 
put on a paying business basis if it is to 
thrive as an industry. He said that an idle 
acre is as much of a disgrace as an idle man, 
and urged the using of waste land for forests. 

-A committee, consisting of Clem Smogor 


and Orvill Hill, of South Bend, and W. M. 


Hass, of North Liberty, appointed in the 
morning by President Moore to investigate 
the resolution drawn up by the Michigan Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association favoring the 
drafting of a model lien law that will be 


‘‘fair to all parties,’’ reported at the meeting 


to favor the action taken by the Michigan 
retailers in endorsing the twenty-one funda- 
mentals as proposed by the National associa- 
tion. The convention unanimously sanctioned 
this action of the Michigan retailers and 
voted for a resolution by the association tak- 
ing the same stand. 

The head liner on the banquet program was 
Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet, of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


He toldi 
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stories and read poems which kept the con- 

vention in good humor. He started out by 

telling jokes on the previous speakers and 

then branched out on ‘‘The Average Man,’’ 

giving his philosophy on the subject. 
Election of Officers 


The nominating committee, consisting of 
Charles W. Schadt and Charles Hollowell, of 
South Bend, and George Hodsen, of Misha- 
waka, reported the following recommenda- 
tions, Which were unanimously accepted: 


President—O. T. Derby, Elkhart, Ind. 
Vice president—Guy F. Burrus, South Bend, 


Ind. 

Secretary—E. S. Story, South Bend, Ind. 

Directors—Vernon Lowe, Mishawaka, Ind. ; 
James Dye, Lydick, Ind.; John A. Lindsley, Dowa- 
giac, Mich. ; Clarence Flynn, Michigan City, Ind.; 
and C. R. Huff, South Bend, Ind. 

President Moore then brought the meeting to 
a close by thanking the convention and officers 
for their codperation during the year and for 
helping him to stage such a successful conven- 
tion. 


HOO-HOO CONCATENATION 


The regular monthly meeting of South Bend 
Hoo-Hoo Club No. 25 was held last night in 
the Rotary room of the Oliver Hotel and 
twenty-eight kittens had their eyes opened to 
the mystic wonders of the Hoo-Hoo order. Din- 
ner, Which started at 6:09 p. m., was served to 
about 125 guests. Charles Hollowell, president 
of the South Bend club, presided at the dinner 
and called on H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, secre- 
tary of the order, for a few words. He spoke 
of the aims and ideals of Hoo-Hoo. L. M. 
Tully, of St. Louis, an ex-Snark, gave a short 
speech and A. J. Hager, Lansing, Mich., Snark 
of the Universe, talked, urging the Hoo-Hoo 
clubs to give their ardent support to the Amer- 
ican Forest Week this year. 

The dinner was over in time for the club to 
start the concatenation promptly at 7:09. The 
nine that put on the work was A. J. Hager, 
Snark of the Universe; Herbert Bultman, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo; Eugene Smogor, Junior Hoo- 
Hoo; M. E. Kile, Bojum; Earl Hodson, Serive- 
noter; Walter Fassnacht, Jabberwock; Charles 
W. Schadt, Custocatian; R, E. Robinson, Ar- 
canoper; and C. A. Wood, Gurdon. 


Look for Steady Business in 1926 


The general opinion among the retailers in- 
terviewed at the annual meeting of the Northern 
Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was that lumbermen 
will experience a profitable year in 1926. Very 
few predict a boom with abnormal business, but 
all feel that this year will be as good as last. 
Good business will come as a natural develop- 
ment all over the country and will not be caused 
by any abnormal conditions. The farmer is 
being looked to as a source of much business 
this year. Here is what a few lumbermen think 
of the situation: 


; WALTER G. Ecker, Henry Eckler Manufactur- 
ing Co., South Bend, Ind.—Our sales in 1925 were 
3 percent above those in 1924 and I look for as 
good if not better business for the first six months 
of this year. No one can tell yet what the latter 
part of the year will bring. We have experienced 
the best winter business this year of any time in 
our history. Our business is governed considerably 
by the activity of the large automobile factory here. 
It curtailed production recently and we had seven 
orders cancelled in one day. It has now resumed 
full-time operation and will probably continue; so 
that we will get our usual business from that source. 

Cari L. ULiRey, Marcellus Lumber Co., Marcel- 
lus, Mich.— We _ have just started in business here 
and look for a splendid year. We are located in a 
hest of lakes and expect to sell much material for 
summer cottages. With this idea in view we are 
putting in considerable lumber suitable for that 
purpose, a departure from the custom of our prede- 
cessor. The farmers in this part of the State are 
4 little ahead financially and will be doing consid- 
erable building. I must say that prospects look re- 
Markably good. . 


0. T. Dery, Elkhart Lumber & Supply Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind.—Last year’s business was an increase 
over that of 1924 and I look for even better busi- 
hess this year. There will not be much large con- 
struction work in Elkhart this year, but there is a 
sreat need for medium priced homes, the best kind 
of business there is. I would rather do that kind of 


business because it makes friends and establishes 
friendly connections and that is what counts in 
the lumber business. We do not worry much about 
the industrial situation because we are not directly 
affected by the industrial business. 














VERNON LOWE, 
Mishawaka, Ind. ; 
Elected Director 


Cc. R. MOORE, 
South Bend, Ind. ; 
Retiring President 





W. M. Hass, North Liberty Lumber & Coal Co., 
North Liberty, Ind.—We look for a very satisfac- 
tory business this year. The farmers in our terri- 
tory last year raised an excellent crop of pepper- 
mint and got a good price for it and we are already 
feeling the effect. We have been kept busy right 
through the winter and are now building two farm 
houses which is very unusual for this time of the 
year. 


F. W. GAMPHER, Monger-Gampher Lumber Co., 
Elkhart, Ind.—I think the country will experience 
the best business in its history during the first six 
months of this year and I see no reason why we 
should not share in it. Our city is prospering and 
a new factory has just been established there. 
Last year started exceptionally good with us but 
slowed down toward the end so that business was 
not as large as early indications predicted. 

L. C. ULLREY, White Pigeon Lumber Co., White 
Pigeon, Mich.—We expect an increased business 
this year as the farmers are in better shape finan- 
cially. As an indication of this I might say that 
we have just landed contracts for two barn repair 
jobs that have been hanging fire for several years 
and the owners have just got to the place where 
they feel financially justified in having the work 
done, 


O. G. Hurr, Huff Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind.— 
We expect an excellent business this year, and it 
looks as if we were going to get a good price for 
our lumber. Retailers in this section all seem op- 
timistie as to the future and will be in the market, 
buying to take care of their increased business. 


Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Prizes for Forest Conservation Essay 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Feb. 20.—The Vancouver 
Hoo-Hoo Club’s_ research committee has 
launched a big essay competition on forest con- 
servation and methods of improving and extend- 
ing the lumber industry of British Columbia. 
The competition closes on June 1, at which time 
all essays must be in the hands of Maj. L. R. 
Andrews, secretary-manager of the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association. 

Two classes have been arranged and two 
prizes of $75 and $50 will be given in each. 
Technically trained men will be in one class and 
men with practical experience in any phase of 
the industry, but without special training, in the 
other. T. A. MecElhanney, director of the 
Dominion forest products laboratory, is chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the contest. 
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To Spread Hoo-Hoo Gospel 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 23.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, will leave 
early next month for a trip to Florida and 
Georgia, to spread the gospel of the order. He 
will attend a concatenation in Jacksonville, 
March 13, for which Vicegerent Snark F. J. 
Matey already has lined up a class of neophytes. 
Supreme Gurdon W. W. Brock and State Coun- 
selor F. H. Pfeiffer, of Miami, are endeavoring 
to arrange several other meetings in Florida 
during Mr. Isherwood’s visit. State Counselor 
Royall C. Morrison, of Atlanta, and Vicegerent 
Snark Charles B. Harman, of the Atlanta dis- 
trict, are planning meetings in that State. 
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Says Dole System Fosters Idleness 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—The dole sys- 
tem in England is working against the best in- 
terests of that country, in the opinion of E. J. 
Knowles, Minneapolis druggist, who spoke to 
the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at its regular 
meeting Thursday. Mr. Knowles has just re- 
turned from a European trip. 

He said that the dole system has encouraged 
idleness in England. While he ealled it a pre- 
cautionary measure in England to offset revo- 
lutionary tendencies, he held it is sapping the 
industrial strength of the island empire. More 
than 1,500,000 persons are unemployed in Eng- 
land, and some of the married men _ re- 
ceive in doles more than they would if employed, 
he said. On the other hand, he said, he saw in 
Germany a returning strength since the Ger- 
mans have gone to work to build on the ravages 
caused by the World War. 

Mr. Knowles sounded a warning which quick- 
ened the well known patriotic principles which 


underlie the Hoo-Hoo organization. He said 
that communism is not confined to Europe and 
that it is being planted in the United States. 
He urged that there be a recognition of this 
peril and that every possible means be taken to 
curb its growth. 

Twenty-three Hoo-Hoo have signified their 
intention of sponsoring a troup of Boy Scouts 
in Minneapolis, T. E. Youngblood, president 
announced at the meeting. 


Inaugurates Forestry Program 


WarREN, ARK., Feb. 22.—The Warren Hoo- 
Hoo Club has begun a reforestation and forest 
protection program for Bradley County, Arkan- 
sas, as a result of its meeting last Thursday. 
The Hoo-Hoo elub with the Warren Chamber of 
Commerce was host at a luncheon to Dr. A. C. 
Miller, of Little Rock, secretary Arkansas For- 
estry commission, and W. R. Mattoon, Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. Im the evening 
there was a publie meeting at the court house 
where Dr. Miller and Mr. Mattoon spoke on re- 
forestation, forest protection and pines as a 
crop. In addition to the lectures, there was 
shown the motion picture, ‘‘When the Pines 
Come Back,’’ depicting the value of forest 
protection. 


State Forester Addresses Hoo-Hoo 


Du.LuTH, MINN., Feb. 22.—Forestation formed 
the subject for discussion at the last luncheon 
and meeting of the Duluth Hoo-Hoo Club. C. 8. 
Lind, State forester, urged that all influences be 
brought into play in securing the passage of 
the forestry amendment to the State constitu- 
tion. He pointed out that the amendment 
would encourage the enactment of laws further- 
ing the promotion of the forestation and refor- 
estation of lands through providing for fair 
taxation upon them. He urged that Hoo-Hoo 
become interested in the protection of the for- 
ests and that they spread the gospel of forest 
protection and fire prevention, as well as start- 
ing a campaign for the establishing of more 
State nurseries. 

The people of Minnesota, said Mr. Lind, have 
had brought annually to their attention the tre- 
mendous destruction of our forest resources and 
the inevitable depletion of those resources with its 
far-reaching consequences. There is a close rela- 
tionship, he claimed, between forest protection and 
modern standards of living. Forests, by prevent- 
ing the spring snows from rapidly melting, are an 
important factor in creating a uniformity of stream 
flow and more uniform precipitation as well as 
affecting evaporation. The forests affect agricul- 
ture and hydroelectric plants that furnish light and 
power. 
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North Dakota Retailers Take Stock of Farm Conditions 


Faroo, N. D., Feb. 24.—More than 200 lum- 
bermen from all over the Northwest and all 
points in North Dakota gathered at the Fargo 
Commercial Club today for the 2-day annual 
convention of the North Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association. The convention opened at 
9 a. m. today with registration, but the busi- 
ness session did not get under way until this 
afternoon. P. B. Garberg, of Fargo, assistant 
United States district attorney, gave the ad- 
dress of welcome and J. J. Dahl, of the Thomp- 
son Yards (Inc.), Fargo, vice president of the 
association, responded. 

Community singing was led by George An- 
drews, of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rev. Harold G. Jones, pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Fargo, made a brief 
address on the subject, ‘‘Have You Discovered 
America.’’ 

Vice president J. J. Dahl, acting as presiding 
officer in the absence of President A. R. Thomp- 
son, of Beach, N. D., made an address, in part 
as follows: 

My idea of a convention of this size is that we 
should look upon it as a place to meet to discuss 
problems that confront us in every-day business 
life in order that we may be better able to give an 
even better measure of service in the future than 
we have in the past. 

This section of the country is one of the brightest 
spots on the business map at the present time and 
I can conceive no combination of circumstances 
whereby it should not continue to stay right up in 
the front ranks for years to come. There is abun- 
dant proof on every side that we are getting back 
on a sound basis of doing business. 

I could cite a dozen reasons for my unshakable 
faith in North Dakota but time does not permit. 
However, here is one thing for us, as dealers in 
merchandise that produces shelter, to think about. 
We can raise as much wheat, rye, barley, oats, al- 
falfa, clover ete., and as many hogs, cattle, chick- 
ens, turkeys ete., on our $75 an acre land as they 
can in other States on their $200 to $300 an acre 
land. 

Diversified farming has made wonderful strides 
in our section during the last five years. I for one 
am eagerly looking forward to the next five or ten 
years. They will be both interesting and profitable 
for those who know how to plan and are willing to 
work. 


Northwest Credit Conditions 


‘“Credit conditions in the Northwest and es- 
pecially in North Dakota are better at present 
than they have been in the last seven years.’’ 
This was the declaration of B. V. Moore, deputy 
governor for the Federal Reserve bank, Minne- 
apolis, in an address Wednesday afternoon. 

Much propaganda has been circulated in the 
Northwest in recent years, he said, that the agri- 
cultural interests in the Northwest are ‘“‘broke’’ 
when in reality the country is in the best financial 
condition in years. The Northwest’s most liquid 
wealth consists in the following: 

Its banking deposits approximating $1,700,000.- 
000 at the last call of the comptroller; its invest- 
ments in Government securities and other liquid 
assets, which, according to reputable figures, total 
about $750,000,000 or $800,000,000 as a minimum ; 
the valuation of farms in North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Montana and South Dakota as set forth by the 
Government figures which exceeds $4,000,000,000 : 
and the value of buildings on these farms which 
exceeds $1,000,000,000. 

In addition to these assets, the Northwest has 
vast wealth in ore deposits, stone quarries, coal 
deposits and thousands of acres of uncut timber. 
Reliable statistics show that the income in 1925 
from grains, potatoes, hay and dairy products was 
over $1,258,000,000. Surely an industry so organ- 
ized and functioning that last year produced this 
tremendous income, is not a crippled industry nor 
a bankrupt one. 

Mr. Moore pointed out that although the North- 
west was in a state of corruption a few years ago, 
it is now back on a sound business basis. 


The Part Lumbermen Have Played 


Prof. R. C. Miller, agricultural engineer of 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, in an 
address told of the important part retail lum- 
bermen played in the development of North 
Dakota, saying in part as follows: 

The retail lumbermen deserve congratulations 
for the big part they have played in the develop- 
ment of North Dakota. North Dakota owes its 


rapid growth and development as much to lumber 
as to any factor. If lumber of good quality and 
low cost had not been available to build shelter for 
the settler and his stock, the State’s development 
would have been much slower. Good farm buildings 


ee 
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are an important factor in making good homes and 
good homes are necessary to hold farmers and to 
attract other good farmers to North Dakota. 

The day of the big wheat farms in the State is 
gone. The farmers in this section must raise live- 
stock. That means fences, buildings for sheltering 
the stock and storing food and, best of all, a home. 
You lumbermen are in an excellent position to sell 
good farming ideas to farmers. As they come to 
you for materials you can show them various im- 
proved methods. You give them service as well as 
materials. 

The livestock farmer must have fences. This 
will be a big business in this State some day. To 
fence a 320-acre farm into 80-acre fields it takes 
1,340 rods of fencing or about 1,500 posts. That 
is a carload of posts a farm. A fence once built 
is seldom abandoned because it is useful. It must 
be repaired and replaced. 

Straw sheds are often used for wintering stock. 
They require posts and poles in construction. Thus 
one of the first needs of the livestock farmer is 
posts and poles. Why not sell the farmer such 
posts and poles at bargain prices just to get him 





J. A. PETERSON, WILD ROSE, N. D.; 
Reélected Treasurer 


interested and started in livestock farming? Such 
material can be bought cheap in Minnesota and a 
reduced freight rate on this material coming into 
North Dakota has been established by the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Soo lines, so that 
it can be brought in at a very low cost. 

By putting the emphasis on service you help 


yourselves by helping others. You help the farmer 
to profitable living, help build homes in North Da- 
kota, help bring tarmers and other industries into 
the State. 

The North Dakota agricultural college is inter. 
ested in this same education. It is our business, 
You support us so we should serve you. I hope we 
can help you with your problems. Our interests 
and yours are the same. We need your help and [ 
hope we can be of service to you in bringing about 
better conditions in North Dakota. 


Hoo-Hoo Concatenation 


One of the features of today’s session was 
the Hoo-Hoo concatenation, a large class of 
candidates being initiated. The Hoo-Hoo band 
from Minneapolis arrived in Fargo Wednes. 
day morning and furnished music during the 
entire convention. Following the initiation 
a lunch and smoker was held at the Commer. 
cial Club and theater parties were formed for 
those who wished to attend. 


THURSDAY MORNING 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Farco, N. D., Feb. 25.—The annual busi- 
ness session was held Thursday morning, at 
which time the reports of the secretary, H. L. 
Sherwood, of the Chesley Lumber Co., Fargo, 
and the treasurer, J. A. Peterson, of the Peter. 
son Lumber Co., Wild Rose, N. D., were given. 

The newly elected officers are as follows: 

“eee J. Dahl, Thompson Yards, Fargo, 
nN. B. 

Vice president—Hal S. Dobler, Dunham Lumber 
Co., Bismarck, N. D. 

Treasurer—J. A. Peterson, Peterson Lumber Co, 
Wild Rose, N. D. 

Secretary—H. L. Sherwood, Chesley Lumber Co., 
Fargo. 

Executive committee—Otto Bower. Mandan Mer- 
cantile Co., Mandan, N. D.; H. H. France, France 
Lumber Co., Gackle, N. D.; and Fred C. Potter, 
Crane-Johnson Co., Fargo, N. D. 

A committee of three from the association 
was named to meet at a later date with a com- 
mittee from the Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange 
to confer on the formation of a North Dakota 
contractors’ association. 


Discusses Model Lien Law 


H. T. Alsop, of Fargo, president of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
spoke Thursday morning on the ‘‘ Proposed 
Model Lien Law,’’ saying in part: 

The national conference of commissioners on 
uniform State laws, headed by Secretary Hoover, 
of the Department of Commerce, made a request 
for a uniform standard mechanics’ lien law which 
would serve as a model law for all of the States of 
the Union. Several conferences were held in 1925 
and committees were appointed representing the 
different interests. A rough draft of the proposed 
act was submitted to the various organizations for 
their criticism, and it was found that some States 
have constitutional provisions regarding lien 
laws, and in these States it is doubtful if any 
change can be made. 

There is some opposition to the enactment of 
this law, but it is believed that the matter can be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion and a model 
lien act can be drafted that will be fair to all 
parties concerned and that will serve as model for 
future State legislation. 

The matter was turned over by the speaker 
to the resolutions committee for such action 
as it saw fit. 

Following Mr. Alsop’s address, W. H. 
Badeaux, Minneapolis, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, gave al 
address telling of the activities of that organ! 
zation. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon discussion was turned over 
to a roundtable discussion of problems which 
confront lumbermen. Among the topics dis- 
cussed were: ‘‘The Cost of Doing Business,’’ 
‘‘Sacrificing Profits for Volume or What 
Is the Matter with the Retail Business?”’ 
‘‘Do Sidelines Pay?’’ and ‘‘The Prospects for 
1926."? 

Plan Group Organizations 


One of the most important topics discussed 
at the roundtable session was that of forming 
an organization composed of lumbermen ant 
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contractors and builders. The proposition was 
put up to the lumbermen by B. F. Meinecke, 
of the Meinecke & Johnson Co., Fargo. The 
question was discussed by the State associa- 
tion of builders and traders here in January 
and Mr. Meinecke promised at that time to 
present the idea to the lumbermen. He 
pointed out that at present there is no such 
organization in the State with the exception 
of the Builders and Traders’ exchanges in 
Fargo and Grand Forks. The organization 
is intended to build up a body of men repre- 
sentative of all trades or industries directly 
or indirectly connected with the contracting 
business. It is planned to include all con- 
tractors of whatever nature, all specialty men 
who supply any of the specialty materials 


generally used and all manufacturers of build- 
ing materials in the organization. 

The reason for consolidating all these under 
one head is for the stronger and better or- 
ganization that can be had, one which may be 
of some importance to the State. It was pro- 
posed that a central governing body be pro- 
jected and that a local organization or per- 
haps one formed from a division into counties 
or small groups of counties be established with 
a local man as governor or perhaps a secre- 
tary, whose local duties it would be to perfect 
the complete organization. 

The lumbermen accepted the proposition 
very favorably, and it is believed that before 
the next State convention such an organiza- 
tion may be formed in the State. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 


During the evening the annual banquet was 
held at the Waldorf Hotel. W. C. Green, 
Fargo, assistant United States attorney, was 
the speaker. During the evening a social hour 
was held and a musical program was given by 
the Minneapolis Hoo-Hoo band. Mr. Green, 
in speaking on ‘‘Have Faith in North Da- 
kota,’’ said in part: 

Well, North Dakota has had its spree. It was a 
bad spree while it lasted. It hurt us quite a bit. 
It may take quite awhile to get over some of the 
effects. But it is over and we are back on solid 
earth again. We have learned our lesson. We 
have learned that good old fashioned dealing in 
banking or business or anything else is the only 
thing that will endure. 


Quebec Retailers Discuss Sash and Door Problem 


QuEBEC, P. Q., Feb. 22.—The third annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of the Province of Quebec was held 
at the Chateau Frontenac, here, on Saturday, 
Feb. 20, with about 125 members in attendance. 

The morning session was opened with an ad- 
dress by President H. H. Sheppard, of Sorel, 
P. Q., who extended a hearty welcome to the 
delegates and reviewed the activities of the as- 
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sociation during the last year. Many problems 
had been brought to the attention of the board 
of directors and had either been satisfactorily 
disposed of or were still being studied by spe- 
cial committees. Retail business conditions as 
a whole were fairly good in the Province in 
1925, the president said. The Montreal dis- 
trict lumber merchants had a very satisfactory 
year while a slight improvement over 1924 was 
reported from the Quebec district and the east- 
ern townships of the Province. 

Individual reports from various members 
from all parts of the Province later endorsed 
the president’s summing up of conditions for 
the last twelve months. Perhaps the most im- 
portant accomplishment of the directors in 1925 
had been the securing of permission from the 
federal government for members of the asso- 
ciation to show the sales tax as a separate item 
on their invoices. Much inconvenience to re- 
tail lumbermen and their customers was thus 
eliminated. 

A resolution approving the action taken by 
the directors on the sales tax nuisance was 
unanimously carried by the convention. 

Several delegates then expressed their views 
on the tax stamp, and it being the general 
opinion that this tax was a serious impedi- 
ment to the retail trade. A resolution favoring 
the abolishing of the stamp tax was moved by 
one of the delegates and unanimously carried, 
the secretary being instructed to forward a 
copy of the resolution to the minister of finance. 

Mr. Sheppard also informed the convention 
that during 1925 the membership of the asso- 


ciation had increased steadily until it was now 
twice what it had been in 1924. Prospects for 
still further increasing the membership in 1926 
were also very good, he said. 

The reports of the president and secretary 
were adopted and J. A. Bonneau read a report 
on an investigation that had been conducted by 
the association into the workings of the pro- 
vincial lien act. Mr. Bonneau informed the 
convention that according to legal advice ob- 
tained it appeared necessary that amendments 
to the act were advisable, to afford a greater 
measure of protection for building material sup- 
‘plies. Several of the delegates pronounced 
themselves as being satisfied with the law as 
it operates at present and they did not think 
it advisable that the association should seek 
legislation to amend it in any way. The matter 
was finally referred back to the investigating 
committee for further study. 


Report on Business Conditions 


In the general discussion on retail lumber 
business conditions which, as has already been 
said, had been fairly good, delegates reported 
that collections were better than in 1924 and 
prospects for increased business in 1926 were 
good, particularly so in the eastern townships. 

The morning session was adjourned at 12:30 
and the delegates, with their wives, attended 
the Hoo-Hoo luncheon at 1 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


At 2 o’clock the business meeting was con- 
tinued. A report was made by L. W. Halliday 
and J. L. Bourbonniere on the recent Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association convention, 
to which they had been delegates, and an ad- 
dress was delivered by E. D. Hardy, of Ottawa, 
on ‘‘Canadian Lumbermen’s Insurance Ex- 
change.’? 

A discussion on cost accounting and the ad- 
visability of adopting a uniform system fol- 
lowed. Several delegates pronounced them- 
selves in favor of the idea but L. E. Parent, of 
St. Agathe, asked the secretary for further in- 
formation on the subject which, he understood, 
had been studied by a special committee. The 
secretary then explained that it was the opinion 
of the directors that great benefit would be de- 
rived by the retailers if they would check the 
operating costs of all departments in their busi- 
ness and send monthly reports with explana- 
tory notes to the secretary. This information 
would be filled in on special blanks and sent out 
to all the members of the association. The ob- 
jects aimed at by this system of exchanging 
information were: The establishment of a uni- 
form, economic operating system, and the stab- 
ilization of lumber prices in the Province. 


Sash and Door Situation 


EK. Pollender, of Farnham, P. Q., outlined the 
situation of the sash and door manufacturers 
of the Province and informed the convention 
that the committee appointed to seek a solution 
of the difficulties encountered by sash and door 
makers advocated the inauguration of a sys- 
tem whereby those manufacturers whose produc- 
tion consisted mainly of stock sash and doors 
should manufacture for stock purposes only and 
leave special orders to other manufacturers 
who would confine their operations to specials 


only. Just now stock and special dealers were 
competing with each other, although 75 percent 
of the operations of all sash and door manufac- 
turers was either in special or stock produc- 
tion. He realized there would be opposition to 
this suggested classification system as it en- 
tailed sacrifices for both sides before it could 
be put into successful operation. Nevertheless 
it appeared to be the only solution to existing 
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unsatisfactory conditions in the sash and door 
industry. 

L. E. Parent voiced the opinion that the pro- 
posed classification might function satisfac- 
torily in large industrial centers, but not in the 
thinly populated districts where sash and door 
producers needed all the business they could 
secure to make ends meet. 

No decision was taken on Mr. Pollender’s 
suggestion which will be further considered by 
the special committee. 

Votes of thanks to the president and board 
of directors and the secretary for their serv- 
ices during 1925 were passed and eighteen new 
directors were elected. It was also decided to 
hold the annual outing of the association at 
Sherbrooke next summer. At a meeting of the 
new directors afterward officers were elected as 
follows: 


President—H. H. 
elected). 

First vice president—J. M. 
bec, P. Q. (reélected). 

Second vice president—L. W. 
treal, P. Q. (reélected). 

Secretary—J. L. Bourbonniere, Montreal, P. Q. 
(reélected). 


The first official act of the new board of di- 
rectors was to sign the association’s applica- 
tion for incorporation. 

The convention was brought to a successful 
conclusion by a banquet in the hotel, at which 
the speakers were: Joseph Samson, ex-mayor; 
Gustave Picker, chief of the forestry service 
department of the Province; J. M. Dessureault; 
Avila Bedard, director of the Quebee Forestry 
School, H. H. Sheppard and L. W. Halliday. 
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Increased Business Through Better Service Is 
Keynote of Eastern Iowa 


CLINTON, Iowa, Feb. 22.—Better service to 
the consumer and closer contact with the com- 
munity should be the result of the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association held here last Friday. Those were 
the two points stressed in every talk given and 
in the roundtable discussion which followed the 
annual session. The meeting was held in the 
Lafayette Hotel, the morning being set aside 
for the registration of visitors and renewing 
of old acquaintanceships. Dinner was served 
at noon in the private dining room followed by 
the business session. 

Due to inability of President W. E. Edwards 
to attend, the meeting was presided over by 
George A. Elder, of DeWitt, and the first of 
the grist of business to be attended to was the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. 

A nominating committee composed of J. E. 
Davis, of Clinton, H. 8. Mitchell, of Maquoketa, 
and F. W. Linebaugh, of Martelle, recommended 
the following for officers: 

President—Paul N. Harksen, of Goose Lake. 

Secretary-treasurer—O. <A. Gable, of Oxford 
Junction. 

The committee’s recommendation was unani- 
mously approved. Mr. Gable succeeds himself 
as secretary. 

Hugh Harrington, of North English, gave 
one of the most interesting talks of the day 
on ‘‘How to Increase Business,’’ outlining 
methods whereby the lumber dealer may in- 
crease his sales by intelligent study of the 
needs of his community and the planning of 
customer service in such a manner as to win 
greater confidence. 

. W. G. Hollis, secretary-emeritus of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, was present 
and as field representative of the Concatenated 
Order of Hoo-Hoo, told of the ideals and aims 
of the organization and the benefits to be de- 
rived from the formation of local Hoo-Hoo 
clubs. 

Speaks of Legislative Matters 


W. H. Badeaux, secretary of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association, was called on 
for an address and touched upon points of vital 
interest to every man who is concerned with the 
handling of lumber. The speaker first seized 
upon the subject of the Iowa income tax bill 
which was defeated in the last session of the 
legislature and told of the exemplary work ac- 
complished by the lumbermen in opposing its 
passage, due to the belief that the enactment 
of such a bill into law would be detrimental to 
the industries of the State and thereby cause 
a general stagnation of business which, of 
course, would have its effect on the sale and 
distribution of lumber and building material. 
In the line of legislation Mr. Badeaux also 
took up the Iowa cement and petroleum bill 
which was introduced with a view of regulat- 
ing prices of the two commodities and which, 
through the proper action, was defeated. He 
also told of the unsuccessful attempt to enact 
a substitute for the Iowa anti-discrimination 
bill which would have been unfair and preju- 
dicial to any firm engaged in the manufacture, 
distribution or sale of any commodity in Iowa. 

Attempts to pass a bill which would have 
greatly increased the cost of operation of motor 
trucks in Iowa were also defeated partly 
through the activity of Iowa lumbermen and 
their various associations. 


Touches Upon Standardization 


The subject of standardization of lumber 
which has been endorsed by all progressive lum- 
bermen, also was touched upon by the speaker. 
The accomplishments of the year toward this 
end were explained as well as the benefits from 
standardization that will accrue to the lumber 
dealer in increased confidence of the trade. 

The forest products investigation which is 
being sponsored by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory at Madison, Wis., and its work were dis- 


cussed and the speaker urged the associa- 
tion to stand behind the prosecution of the 
work and then be able to cash in on the 
benefits derived. Utilization of all forest prod- 
ucts to the benefit of the lumber dealer was 
also urged. 


The subject of probably the greatest interest 
and of the most importance to Iowa lumbermen 
is Mississippi River navigation, declared Mr. 
Badeaux. The utilization of this great natural 
artery of transportation is now being seriously 
revived in the middle West, and it is of the 
utmost importance to the lumbermen that what- 
ever can be done toward this end be accom- 
plished as soon as possible. 

Pointing to the increasing all-rail freight 
rates, the speaker declared that with the in- 
crease of river transportation lumbermen would 
be greatly benefited through the savings made 
possible for material dealers of the middle West 
who take advantage of the low transportation 
rates. The shipping of lumber from the Pa- 
cific coast to the middle West via the Panama 
Canal and the Mississippi River will effect enor- 
mous savings in the future if traffic on the 
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country’s greatest natural transportation sys- 
tem is revived, claimed the speaker. 


What It Means to Midwestern Lumbermen 


Particular significance is attached to the re- 
vival of river traffic at this time due to the fact 
that the Federal Government recently author- 
ized the extension of barge line service to the 
upper river and it is freely predicted that within 
the next ten years the Father of Waters will 
again be teeming with steamboats and barges as 
it was in the palmy days of the last century 
when great lumber mills were situated on its 
banks and one of the most romantic periods of 
American history was made. 

Revival of water transportation in the mid- 
west will save large amounts for the Iowa lum- 
bermen due to the fact that material may be 
shipped in quantities by either the Mississippi 
or Missouri rivers to convenient rail heads and 
then be transferred from barge to car and 
thence to inland points at far less cost than 
straight rail transportation. 

He pointed out the fact that the members 
of the Eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation would derive particularly great bene- 
fits from such action due to the easy accessi- 
bility to the Mississippi River, upon which 
barge traffic would start early in the spring, 
and the equally easy accessibility of rail trans- 
portation at various cities in nearby territory. 
In some instances the haul from the Pacific 
coast to river cities could be made entirely by 


Retailers’ Annual 


water, thus saving not only rail freight charges 
but also the cost of transferring from the boat. 


Freight Rate Case Pending 


As he was engrossed in the problems of 
traffic and freight rates, Mr. Badeaux turned to 
the complaint of Iowa lumber dealers filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1922 
in regard to excessive freight rates on lumber 
to Iowa points from the north Pacific coast, 
and pointed out the fact that although the case 
has been pending for more than three years it 
has not yet been acted upon and that in the 
meantime the railroads are still collecting the 
rates which are claimed to be excessive. As a 
representative of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association he urged that further action 
be taken soon in an effort to have this matter 
adjusted. 

In speaking of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, the speaker took a moment 
to explain the insurance service that the or- 
ganization now offers to its members, saying 
that more than two million dollars’ worth of 
insurance is now in effect. 


Round-Table Session 


Next followed the round-table session. Bet- 
ter merchandising was the general theme of 
the discussion, the principal idea stressed being 
that of the advantages accruing to the lumber 
dealer by getting better acquainted with the 
community in which he lives and its residents. 
The necessity of so conducting his business that 
the people of the community have the greatest 
confidence in the dealer can not be stressed too 
strongly, was the consensus of the meeting. 

The improvement of advertising methods of 
the lumber dealer was also discussed and it 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion that the 
lumberman would benefit more if he would sell 
the idea of the ‘‘home complete’’ to his com- 
munity rather than ‘‘lumber and building ma- 
terial’’ as is generally the custom. 

That an effort should be made to make the 
publie realize that the lumber dealer plays an 
important part in the growth and prosperity of 
the community is absolutely necessary, accord- 
ing to the general opinion of the meeting. Such 
a realization can be accomplished by the lum- 
bermen if they would point out in a clearer 
manner the beneficial effect on the community 
of the increase of occupant-owned homes. The 
benefits of the home builder not only go to the 
lumberman but they also extend to the plumber, 
the furniture dealer, the decorator, and so on 
down the line to the clothing man, the grocer, 
the baker and candlestick maker, as the saying 
goes; and the lumberman is the fountain head 
of it all. 

Service to the consumer is the best way to 
win confidence and trust and anything that 
the dealer can figure out which will benefit the 
consumer will react on the dealer by the 
changed attitude of his customer toward him. 

The meeting closed with the final thought: 
‘*How can I help the customer?’’ rather than 
‘¢How can I help myself ?’’ 


Confers on National Lumber Publicity 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 24.—Wilson Compton, 
of Washington, D. C., secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
spent today in Memphis in conference with J 
H. Townshend, executive vice president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and other 
association executives. He discussed the plans 
for the new million dollar publicity fund for 
advertising of all species of lumber. He told 
of a conference in Kansas City when plans were 
outlined for the opening of division offices 
throughout the United States and the establish- 
ment of a research bureau and laboratory. He 
visited a number of hardwood plants while in 
the city. He left tonight for Atlanta, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Feb. 27-March 10—Detroit Builders & Better Homes 
Show, Detroit, Mich. Annual. 


March 1-8—Get-together Conference of Southern Naval 
Stores Producers and Distributers with Land and 
Timber Owners, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

March 2—Washington Forest Fire Association, Seattle, 
Wash. Annual, 

March 3-4—Central & Northeastern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association and Northwest Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Joint annual conventions. 

March 4—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of Phila- 
delphia, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual. 

March 6—Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County, Hotel Astor, New York City. An- 
nual banquet. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Coliseum, Sioux Falls, 8S. D. Annual. 

March 13-20—Milwaukee Home Show, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

March 17-18—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Annual. 

March 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Elliott 
Hotel, Suffolk, Va. Annual. 

March 17-18—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
—~ Association, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
enn. 

March 22—Joint session East Texas, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi-East Louisiana, Alabama and_ Tri-State 
sawmill managers’ associations, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La 

March 23-24—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. Annual, 

March 26-27—Millwork Institute of California, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Quarterly meeting. 

March 27-April 3—Own Your Home Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago. Annual, 

March 80—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, Ga. 

April 7-9—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 10-17—Heme Complete Exposition, Manufacturers’ 
Exposition Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


April 13-15—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, San 


Antonio, Tex. Annual, 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber As- 
= Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
nnual. 


April 15-16—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual, ‘ 


April 20-21—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Westchester County Men to Frolic 


New York, Feb. 23.—The twenty-third an- 
nual banquet of the Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County will be held 
at the Hotel Astor on Saturday evening, March 
6. The association will make the affair a 
‘frolic?’ and has invited wholesalers and man- 
ufacturers of building material to be its guests. 
Edward P: Hanyen is chairman of the banquet 
committee, which includes George Creed, Wilbur 
Young, James Leddy jr., and Robert Mahlstedt. 


Philadelphia Exchange Annual 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 22.—Secretary John 
H. Lank, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia, announces that the fourth 
annual meeting of the exchange will be held on 
the afternoon of March 4 in the rooms of the 
exchange and that the annual banquet will be 
held on the same evening at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel. The entertainment committee is 
making special arrangements to put on a good 
program at the banquet. 


To Hear Arctic Explorer 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 24.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association and the Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange have secured Donald B. Mace- 
Millan, the Arctic explorer, to give his lecture, 
“The Arctic from the Air,’’ and to display 
the moving pictures taken during the summer 
of 1925, including the first ever taken from an 
airplane in the Arctic. This unusual attraction 
has prompted these organizations to prepare for 
a party larger than ever before, and the ball- 
toom of the Hotel Lafayette has been secured 
for the occasion, the date being March 4. There 
will be dancing with the dinner, which starts 
at 6:30 p.m. The entertainment committee is 
composed of the following: Astor H. Weaver, 
Henry E. Mallue, William P. Betts, F. Fleming 
Sullivan, Elmer J. Sturm, Oliver J. Veling, Ar- 


thur J. Yeager, Harold Hauenstein, Eugene 
W. Carson, C. Ashton McNeil, F. Chase Taylor 
and Gerard M. Zimmermann. 


To Include Building Material Men 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—At the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation held at the Pfister Hotel, here, last 
Wednesday, it was decided after thorough dis- 
cussion that building material salesmen are 
eligible to membership in the association; so 
that hereafter all such salesmen will be ad- 
mitted. The meeting was unable to decide on 
a new name for the association, so this matter 
was deferred to a committee which will act at 
the next meeting. There was considerable senti- 
ment expressed for the old name of lumber 
salesmen by which this association has been 
known for years; but the meeting seemed to 
feel that the trend of the times made it advis- 
able to admit building material salesmen. 

The death benefit will undoubtedly be raised 
to $200 during the current year, or as soon as 
the present organization gets under way. 

Robert Blackburn, who has served as secre- 
tary of the association for a number of years 
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resigned from his office, but desiring to keep 
him in active work of the association, the con- 
vention elected him president for the current 
year and made his son, Winfield G. Blackburn, 
secretary. The complete list of officers is: 
President—Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vice president—J. E. Watts, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary—Winfield G. Blackburn, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
Directors for 3-year term—T. J. Weise, Madison, 
Wis. ; A. F. Kusche, Oshkosh, Wis. ; and C. H. Allen, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Baltimore Standing Committees 


BALTIMorE, Mp., Feb. 22.—The regular stand- 
ing committees which carry on much of the 
actual work of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
during the year have been announced, and their 
makeup gives general satisfaction, in that assur- 
ance is afforded that the activities of the or- 
ganization will proceed along conservative lines. 
The various committees are: 

Arbitration and Grievance—Lewis Dill, Lewis 
Dill & Co., chairman; John L. Alcock, John L. Al- 
cock & Co.; Theodore Mottu, Theo. Mottu & Co. ; 
George BE. Waters, George E. Waters & Co., and 
Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber Co. 


Inspection—W. Hunter Edwards, B. W. Edwards 
& Sons, chairman; George E. Waters; Theodore 
Mottu; Daniel MacLea, and Rufus K. Goodenow, 
jr., Canton Box Co. 

Legislation and Transportation—John L. Al- 
cock, chairman; Lewis Dill; Pembroke M. Wom- 





ble; David M. Wolf, Canton Lumber Co., and 
Henry D. Dreyer, jr., H. D. Dreyer & Co. 
Membership—David M. Wolf, chairman; Henry 
~ — jr., and Harry C. Burgan, Burgan Lum- 
er Co. 
House—George BE. Waters, chairman; Pembroke 
M. Womble and Rufus K. Goodenow, jr. 


Logging Congress at Vancouver 

PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—Preliminary an- 
nouncement has been made by Secretary A. 
Whisnant, of the Pacific Logging Congress, this 
city, that the seventeenth session will be held 
Oct. 27 to 30, 1926, in Vancouver, B. C. Plans 
have already been made to hold the congress 
and machinery show in connection with it in 
the freight depot and terminal yards of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. Sessions of the 
congress will be held on the second floor of the 
freight depot office building, and the ground 
floor will be converted into a restaurant for 
the accommodation of the visitors. Part of the 
machinery show will be held in the freight shed 
and the remainder in a canvas covered struc- 
ture of frame construction. Special plans are 
now being arranged for the registration of all 
visitors. 

Features of Nylta Weekly Meeting 

New York, Feb. 23.—Ray Vance, of the 
Brookmire Service, was chief speaker at the 
weekly meeting last Friday night of the Nylta 
Club. Mr. Vance spoke on ‘‘Prospects for 
1926.’’ He told how the service gathers busi- 
ness data from all sections of the country in 
order to reach conclusions that will be accurate. 
He said all indications are that the building 
program for the first six months will hold up 
and that business will be good. 

A second feature was a talk by Mr. Renick, 
on memory training. 


Alabama Mill Managers Meet 


BagpaD, FLA., Feb. 23.—The members of the 
Alabama Mill Managers’ Association who at- 
tended the meeting held here last Tuesday, 
with the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. as host, 
enjoyed twelve hours of interesting events 
and valuable experiences. After breakfast at 
the Bagdad Inn the group assembled for a trip 
through the company plant until 10 o’clock 
when President Basil E. Kenney, of Fayette, 
Ala., called the meeting to order. 

The principal subject for discussion at the 
morning session was ‘‘Management Control.’’ 
Questions came up as to proper record keeping 
and the ease with which systems might be 
worked out, showing the mill managers that 
they require numerous vital facts each day in 
order to manage their properties intelligently. 
Some time was devoted to discussion of costs 
and the desirability of keeping foremen in- 
formed as to the costs of their depart- 
ments. Safety and welfare work came in for 
a large share of attention. 

The meeting was entertained during the aft- 
ernoon by a motion picture dealing with the 
lumber industry in Canada.. After this the 
group assembled for a trip to Munson, Fia., 
to view the turpentining and woods operations 
of the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co. The man- 
agers returned to the Bagdad Inn for supper. 

Among those present were Basil E. Kenney, 
of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., Fay- 
ette, Ala.; W. S. Probert, of the W. G. Mitchell 
Lumber Co., Andalusia, Ala.; O. H. L. Wer- 
nicke, Gull Point, Fla.; A. S. Boisfontaine, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; 
J. G. MeGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala.; J. E. LeMaistre, Jackson Lumber 
Co., Lockhart, Ala.; W. H. Orr, Kaul Lumber 
Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; E. C. Harrell, secretary- 
manager of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill As- 
sociation, Jacksonville, Fla.; and James Kirby, 
Nashville, Tenn. Acting as hosts were G. C. 
Waits, president of the Bagdad Land & Lumber 
Co., and E. C. Work, general manager of the 
company. 
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East Texas Millmen Discuss Stumpage Problems 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Feb. 22.—Decision to hold a 
joint meeting at New Orleans March 22 with 
the Louisiana Mill Managers’ Association and 
a second joint meeting with the same body in 
San Antonio, Tex., the day before the annual 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas in 
that city April 13 to 15, and a lengthy discus- 
sion of the advisability of cutting timber less 
than 24 inches in diameter to a 6-inch stump 
height, together with the reading of answers to 
eight questionnaires regarding the running of 
finish once or twice, were the high lights of the 
February meeting of the East Texas Mill Man- 
agers’ Association, held in the lounge of the 
Beaumont Club Saturday, Feb. 20. 

President E. L. Kurth, of Keltys, being ill 
in Dallas, his place as presiding officer was filled 
by C. P. Myer, of Wiergate, past president of 
the association, while R. R. Dennis, of Houston, 
assistant to Secretary George R. Christie, acted 
as secretary. 

The secretary read a letter from the Louisiana 
association urging the East Texas organization 
to meet with it in New Orleans, and the invita- 
tion was unanimously accepted and the St. 
Charles Hotel decided upon as headquarters. 
The Gunter Hotel was selected as headquarters 
for the San Antonio meeting. 


Logging Problems to Be New Orleans Topic 


It was decided to make the topic for discus- 
sion at the New Orleans meeting ‘‘the best 
method of handling pine logs from the stump to 
the finished product, in order to obtain the high- 
est quality output.’’ 

The Chair appointed H. B. Hildreth chair- 
man of a committee to select the March topic 
for discussion, the other committee members 


Better Farm 


An interesting meeting for consideration of 
ways and means for the betterment of the 
American farm home was held in Chicago last 
week. This was styled the National Farm 
Homes Conference, sponsored by the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers and attended 
by architects, engineers, home planning spe- 
cialists, and farm men and women interested in 
the purposes for which the meeting was called. 
The sessions, which occupied Thursday and Fri- 
day, were held in the Sherman Hotel. 

The chairman of the conference was Pro- 
fessor Deane G. Carter, professor of agricul- 
tural engineering of the University of Arkansas. 
In his opening address Professor Carter called 
attention to the fact that the farm home is the 
most important, and usually the most expensive, 
in the farmstead group, and should occupy the 
most important position; that is, it might rea- 
sonably be expected that the farm home should 
be the best designed and best equipped building 
on the farm, although that is not always the 
case. 

Although much excellent work has been done, 
continued the speaker, it must be evident to the 
casual observer that the farm home does not re- 
ceive the attention it deserves. Today it is gen- 
erally conceded that only one farm home in ten 
is modernized. A survey in the State of Illinois 
recently showed that only about 5 percent of the 
farm homes are equipped with modern sewage dis- 
posal, less than one-half have running water even 


in the kitchen, and only about one-quarter have 
furnace heat. 


We need a building code that will give the mini- 
mum requirements for good construction and that 
will serve as a guide to the farmer, rural builder 
and agricultural leader, in order that they may 
have reliable information upon which to base rec- 
ommendations. Of major importance is the prob- 
lem of financing. Unless some feasible plan is 
available or devised efforts at improvement will 
be fruitless. Although agriculture is capitalized 
at some 77 billions of dollars methods of financing 
home improvements represent a live problem. 

In an interesting analysis of farm home 
needs by William Draper Brinkloe, agricultural 
engineer of Easton, Md., the speaker told of 
some of the things he had learned in conducting 
farm house planning contests for various farm 
papers. The purpose of these contests was to 


being C. P. Myer, E. J. Booth, J. B. Channing, 
H. I. Roehl and J. H. Kennison. 


Veteran Favors Low Stumps 


J. H. Buchanan, of Nacogdoches, a veteran of 
many years’ experience and the man credited 
with being the first to ever prevail upon a saw 
gang to cut stumps lower than 36 inches, spoke 
at length on low stumps and said he wanted the 
association to select this subject for sole dis- 
cussion at an early meeting. 

Mr. Buchanan said: 

Mr. Myer and I were the first men to enter 
actively into a campaign to get stumps lower than 
36 inches and I guess we were the first to get it 
lowered from 24 inches to 16 inches. He knows, 
just as I do, that there are still millions of feet 


of B & better lumber being wasted because stumps 
are not cut low enough. 

I have made a close and exhaustive study of this 
problem. I have demonstrated that you can cut 
your stumps to six inches high and you do away 
with all road cutting, cut your logging expense 25 
cents a thousand and get 3 percent more timber 
from your trees. 

Trees larges than 24 inches in diameter fre- 
quently have wind shake below the 16-inch height 
and I do not think it would be advisable to cut 
trees of this size and larger lower than 16 inches; 
but all timber smaller than 24 inches can profitably 
be cut to a 6-inch stump and I hope I live to see 
the day when the practice becomes general. 


Mr. Buchanan answered many practical ques- 
tions, and the consensus seemed to be that ‘‘ it 
would be a fine thing if you could get the ‘flat- 
heads’ to cut them that low.’’ Mr. Buchanan 
took the attitude that this could be settled ex- 
actly as the lowering from the 36- and 24-inch 
stumps to the present average of 16 inches 
was settled; i. e., by agreement among all the 
mills. ‘‘ When you do that,’’ he said, ‘‘ you put 


it up to the sawgangs to either cut stumps your 
way or not cut them at all. It worked before 
and it will work again.’’ 


Questionnaires on Running Finish 


The secretary read answers to eight of the 50- 
odd questionnaires sent out following the De- 
cember meeting, in which mill managers were 
asked whether they run finish once or twice, 
what they made from their droppings and what 
the expense was for second running, where such 
was practiced. 

Five of the eight answers showed the mills 
run their finish through but one time. The 
other three answered that they ran it twice, 
Most of the droppings were run to molding, the 
answers developed. Costs varied widely. The 
answers were highly technical in most cases and 
the final decision on whether or not it pays to 
run finish twice was left open for decision 
when more answers have been received, tab- 
ulated and their various statements as to sorts 
of material manufactured, costs etc. have been 
grouped and a general average struck. 


New Molding Grades 


The matter of conflict between the new and 
old molding books came up for discussion, it de- 
veloping that while the molding committee had 
eliminated certain numbers altogether and made 
the new molding book conform closely to the 
same book used by the hardwood men, it was 
the custom of some dealers to order by the num- 
bers in the new book, while others stuck to the 
numbers in the old book and great confusion re- 
sulted. It was decided to have this matter 
come up for special discussion at an early meet- 
ing. 


Homes Is Goal of Conference 


find out what type of home the farmers, and 
especially their wives, really wanted, not what 
someone else thought they ought to want. Here 
are some of the facts brought out by these con- 
tests. Nearly one-half the plans submitted for 
ideal farm homes were one-story bungalows. 
Six-room houses were the most popular, five- 
room and seven-room following in the order 
given. Ninety-eight percent of the plans had 
bathrooms, nearly all of them being located on 
the first floor. One-half of the plans called for 
frame construction, and forty percent for hard- 
wood floors. About one-half had fireplaces, but 
also provided for hot air furnaces or steam 
heating plants. Many ofthe plans called for 
special features such as sleeping porches, break- 
fast nooks, sewing rooms ete. There was a 
consensus that the well planned farmhouse 
should have the stairway and the main entrance 
at the rear, rather than at the front, and that 
the kitchen must face the public highway. The 
reason for the latter stipulation is quite evi- 
dent. The housewife spends the larger portion 
of her time in the kitchen, and naturally wishes 
to have a view of the road on which people 
are passing. 


Interest was manifested in a paper presented 
by Mrs. H. M. Dunlap of Savoy, Ill., dealing 
with the ideal farm home from the viewpoint 
of farm women. Mrs. Dunlap laid down the 
proposition that without proper planning and 
equipment the work of the home is drudgery, 
but with everything properly arranged it may 
be a joy. The ideal arrangement is not to be 
had by any hit-or-miss process, but requires 
engineering and definite plans carefully worked 
out. ‘*‘Home making is a partnership,’’ said 
the speaker; ‘‘no one person can make a home; 
it takes two at least to do that. Every home 
must be founded on love, codperation, apprecia- 
tion and consideration of each other’s prob- 
lems, and a willingness to sacrifice selfish in- 
terests for the common good. Upon these physi- 
eal and spiritual expressions in the home de- 
pends the establishing of a real home.’’ 


At the closing session of the conference a 
resolution providing for the creation of nine 
committees to carry into effect a definite pro- 


gram for better farm homes was adopted, the 
chairman for each committee to be appointed 
by the chairman of the farm structures division 
of the American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers. These committees are as follows: On 
design of farm homes; on remodeling of farm 
homes; on fire prevention and protection; on 
farm home utilities; on furnishing and decora- 
tion; on design of farm home grounds; on 
financing the building of farm homes; on pub- 
licity; on financing the National Farm Homes 
movement. 

It was recommended that the chairman of 
each committee should select a working com- 
mittee made up of representatives of different 
organizations in order that a unified and com- 
bined point of view might be secured. 

It was further recommended that a working 
program be developed as soon as possible, this 
program to be sent to the presidents of land 
grant colleges, so that more adequate support 
may be given to both research and extension 
programs tending to help promote the program 
of the National Farm Homes Conference; also 
to the secretaries of agriculture and commerce, 
and to all commercial interests related to prob- 
lems of the farm home. 

Another resolution provided that in view of 
the appalling and unnecessary loss from fires, 
a large portion of which loss naturally occurs in 
farm homes, where the means of prevention 
and protection are less adequate than elsewhere, 
Secretary Hoover be appealed to to call a na- 
tional conference on elimination of fire waste, 
which shall specially consider the fire problem 
as pertaining to the construction and mainte- 
nance of farm homes. 

THE CALIFORNIA Redwood League has 
launched a drive for the creation of six new 
redwood parks in California, the slogan of the 
organization being, ‘‘Save the redwoods.’’ Do- 
nations during the last year which have made 
some such projects possible include one by the 
Little River Lumber Co., Crannell, Calif., of 4 
9-mile strip, 100 feet wide between Trinidad and 
Orick on the Redwood highway. Another do- 
nation was a strip of redwoods in Mendocino 
County by the Albion Lumber Co. 
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Western Red Cedar Men See Prosperous Year Ahead 


SPOKANE, WASH., Feb. 20.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Red Cedar Association was 
held Feb. 16 and 17 in the Elizabethan rooms 
of the Davenport Hotel, this city, with an at- 
tendance of about fifty persons. 

The following officers were elected: 

President—L. D. McFarland, L. D. McFarland 
Co., Sandpoint, Idaho. 

Vice president—O. S. Hanson, western manager 
National Pole Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. §S. 
Wash. (reélected). 

Executive committee—M. P. Flannery, B. J. Car- 
ney & Co., Spokane, Wash.: L. J. Harmon, vice 
president Lindsley Bros. Co., Spokane, Wash. ; 
M. L. Bruce, M. L. Bruce Co., Sandpoint, Idaho; 
Fulton Cook, president Cook Cedar Co., St. Maries, 
Idaho, and J. E. Seaman, western manager Page 
& Hill Co., Spokane, Wash. 


. Optimistic Over Business Prospects 


The discussions of business conditions and 
the outlook for the cedar industry were opti- 
mistic. The consensus seemed to be that 1926 
promises well for a prosperous year. A report 
was made by Kurt C. Barth as to the activities 
of the research department which was estab- 
lished last May in Chicago under his direction. 
He stressed the light weight and extreme dur- 
ability of red cedar poles and consequent econ- 
omy in comparison with poles of other wood and 
equal size. An appropriation was voted to con- 
tinue the work of the research department. 


Reviews Transportation Matters 


F. S. Fulwiler, secretary-treasurer, in report- 
ing for the railroad committee said: 


The activities of the association in transporta- 
tion matters this year have been about the same 
as in previous years, as we have endeavored to 
protect the interests of our members and secure for 
them, whenever it has been possible, reasonable 
rates and shipping conditions from the West to 
all sections of the country. The car supply has 
been ample and the time consumed by the carriers 
in moving shipments in transit has never been 
better than this year. Therefore we can feel grate- 
ful for the good transportation conditions we are 
enjoying, which is a material help to the prosperity 
of the industry. 


Mr. Fulwiler then summarized a number of 
rate matters in which the association partici- 
pated during the year. 


President’s Annual Address 


Fulwiler, Spokane, 


In his annual address, M. P. Flannery, re- 
tiring president, said: 


During 1925 the western red cedar pole industry 
in many respects, enjoyed unprecedented prosperity. 
This was characteristic of practically all business 
in the country. Other lines of industry, such as 
steel, transportation, public service, building ete. 
have enjoyed full measure of prosperity, both in 
volume and adequate returns therefrom, but the 
cedar pole business, while producing and shipping 
an unusual volume of stocks, has been met by a 
diminishing market price for the commodity, with 
the cost of production practically the same as in 
1924. To be more definite, the volume of cedar 
poles shipped in 1925 was the largest in the his- 
tory of the business—approximately 39 percent 
over that of 1924—but unfortunately price condi- 
tions have not approached that degree of satisfac- 
tion which had prevailed in former years. In fact, 
I believe that should an investigation be made by 
the auditing departments of the various companies, 
it would show a liberal use of red ink in closing 
the year’s business. 


In one sense, I regret to preface my report with 
this statement, but the fact of increased brisk de- 
mand for our product and the resulting prosperity 
among public service corporations and other cus- 
tomers, accompanied by a marked development of 
an over-zealous competitive spirit among our mem- 
bers, has resulted in a marked decline of prices. 
This is a condition which is neither sound nor 
healthy, because it is economically unstable and 
not in keeping wtih the normal upward trend of 
general national prosperity. In former’ times, 
brisk demand meant more business and _ better 
Prices. During 1925, the demand has meant in- 
creased volume of business, but a continued fall- 
ing off in profits from that business. And if con- 
ditions which existed in 1925 continue during 1926, 
the business will be in a chaotic condition; pro- 
duction will be generally curtailed and that high 


standard of quality and service with which we have 
been able to serve our customers in the past, will 
fall off materially, and they, as well as ourselves, 
will be the sufferers. 

The shipments of cedar piling in the last year 
increased approximately 30 percent. This phase 
of the industry, as to volume, is quite satisfactory, 
but the decline in price for piling corresponds with 
the decline in pole prices. 

Split cedar posts did not show the increase which 
we had anticipated, shipments of 1925 exceeding 
those of 1924 by about 10 percent. The reason 
for this is, that fence posts were not properly 
advertised and substitutes were brought to the 
farmers’ notice by active sales and advertising cam- 
paigns. However, the outlook for the farmers is 
generally favorable, and wtih suitable individual 
energy, expended in advertising posts by the vari- 
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ous members of the association, this branch of the 
business should improve materially during the 
year. 

The stocks on hand are in a very satisfactory 
condition. If the members will read over the stock 
and shipment reports prepared by your secretary, 
they will find a condition existed which looked 
like an oversupply at the beginning of 1924, but 
on account of the very satisfactory shipments dur- 
ing 1925, we are not overstocked on any particular 
sizes except 8-inch 50’s and longer. An individual 
analysis of the secretary’s report, by member com- 
panies, will indicate that there is no necessity of 
manufacturing many of the longer lengths during 
1926. 

Activities of Research Bureau 


On recommendation of the board of directors and 
the research committee, a special meeting was held 
at the Davenport Hotel on May 5, 1925. This 
meeting resulted in the establishment of a research 
bureau under the direction of Kurt C. Barth, with 
offices in Chicago. A liberal appropriation was 
made for the maintenance of this work. The re- 
search bureau, though in existence but a few 
months, has proved very satisfactory in elevating 
the standard of service to our customers and sup- 
plying information, advertising and sales data to 
our members. I favor the continuance of the re- 
search bureau and a liberal appropriation should 
be made for continuing this very excellent work. 

I desire to express my appreciation for your con- 
fidence in electing me president. At times during 
the last year I have felt keenly the responsibility 
which the office carried. For this reason, I urge 
a furtherance of the coédperation, which has char- 
acterized the association in past years. It is only 
by earnest codrdinated effort on the part of all 
members, an expression of mutual confidence in the 
actions of each other, dismissal of fear and im- 
agined doubts, and the entire elimination of 
timidity in our business dealings with each other, 
that the cedar pole business may be maintained 
on the sound stable basis that other industries are 
enjoying during this excellent year of business 
prosperity. 

The meeting closed with a banquet Wednes- 
day evening at which J. E. Seaman was toast- 
master. 


Massachusetts Wholesalers Meet in Annual 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 23.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation (Ine.) was held last Wednesday eve- 
ning, Feb. 17, in Young’s Hotel, here. There 
was a good attendance and encouraging interest 
was shown in the several matters which came up 
for discussion. Vernon M. Hawkins, of W. R. 
Chester & Co. and head of Hawkins Companies 
(Inec.), has been president of the association 
during the last two years. Mr. Hawkins pre- 
sided at the business session and delivered an 
address in which he discussed several important 
problems of the wholesaling branch of the in- 
dustry. 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—Clifton F. 
McDonough Co., Boston. 

Vice president—Ritchie H. Stevens, Stevens Lum- 
ber Co., Boston. 

Treasurer—Edward Carlton Hammond, Boston. 

Secretary—Frederick J. Caulkins, Boston. 

Directors—The president, vice president and 
treasurer, and Wells Blanchard, Blanchard Lumber 
Co., Boston ; Francis G. Boggs, Swain & Boggs Co., 
Boston ; Frederick J. Caulkins ; George Fisher, God- 
frey Lumber Co., Boston; Morris A. Hall, Hall 
Lumber Co., Boston; Harry C. Philbrick, Harry C. 
Philbrick Co., Boston; Wendell M. Weston, W. M. 
Weston Co., Boston, and L. William Taylor, Stone 
Lumber Co., Boston. 


Arthur M. Moore, of Waldo Brothers & Bond 
Co., has served the wholesalers as secretary of 
their association for many years. The nominat- 
ing committee brought in his name for reélec- 
tion but Mr. Moore requested that he be ex- 
cused on account of the pressure of personal 
business. The nominating committee then 
turned to Mr. Caulkins, and he finally consented 
to accept the secretaryship on the distinct un- 
derstanding that it is a temporary measure and 
that he will be relieved as soon as a satisfactory 


Leatherbee, Leatherbee- 


substitute can be found. It is generally known 
that Mr. Caulkins is deeply interest in the move- 
ment to bring about a central organization of 
the lumber trade in New England. It is sug- 
gested that some sert of a lumber exchange 
might be formed, with headquarters in Boston 
and branches in important outside cities, bring- 
ing together in one powerful body and codr- 
dinating the several interests of lumber manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and wood-work- 
ing industries. 


In his address President Hawkins strongly 
advocated the organization of such a central 
body. He felt that the matter should be given 
careful study and that the consummation of 
the plan will bring benefits to all branches of 
the industry as well as to lumber consumers and 
the general public. Another recommendation 
made by Mr. Hawkins was that the association 
shall hold monthly luncheons at a suitable place, 
to promote mutual good fellowship, the ex- 
change of ideas and the satisfactory solution of 
mutual problems. After some discussion it was 
voted to hold such monthly meetings. 

Another matter discussed was the proposal 
that groups of retail lumber dealers form co- 
operative buying associations and buy their 
lumber supplies direct from the lumber manu- 
facturers, thus eliminating the lumber whole- 
salers and the margin of profit collected by the 
wholesalers for the services they give. The talk 
about codperative buying was more jocular than 
serious, however, and there did not appear to 
be among those present the slightest idea that 
this scheme will become a serious actuality. 

An enjoyable dinner and musie enlivened the 
annual gathering, which was well attended. 
President Leatherbee, aided by his fellow offi- 
cers and newly elected board of directors, is 
already at work upon plans for making the as- 
sociation of even greater service to the lumber 
trade and the community at large. 
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Late Southern Happenings of I nterest 


Enters Wholesale Lumber Business 


LitTLE Rock, ArK., Feb. 22.—J. R. Grob- 
myer, for eighteen years in the retail lumber 
business as a founder and half-owner of the 
Vaccaro-Grobmyer Co., Forrest City, Ark., and 
its president since its incorporation in 1917, 
has severed his connections with that company 
and has entered the wholesale lumber business, 
here, under the firm name of J. R. Grobmyer 
Lumber Co., with offices in the Home Insurance 
Building. 

Mr. Grobmyer was highly thought of in busi- 
ness, civic and social affairs at Forrest City and 
served in a number of prominent positions. He 
was a city councilman for six years and served 
as mayor of the city for one term during which 
time a bond issue for $115,000 was floated and 
the city water and light plant placed on a 
profitable basis. Mr. Grobmyer was one of the 
founders of the Rotary Club of Forrest City, 
served as its president during the 1924-25 term, 
and was always noted for the active part he 
took in undertakings for civie and social prog- 
ress of the town and community. 


Alabama Mill Operating Full Time 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 22.—The sawmill of 
the Brownlee-Lowry Co. at Potter, near Selma, 
Ala., is now operating full time. This mill was 
built last summer at a cost of $150,000 and is 
equipped with modern machinery. 

This company has built a broad-gage railroad 
from the mill extending back into Perry County 
nine miles, penetrating one of Alabama’s rich- 
est timber sections. Nine miles more of rail- 
road will soon be built into a section of virgin 
timber in Perry County. The Brownlee com- 
pany already owns timber estimated at 40,000,- 
000 feet, and it is securing other timber rights 
in that section. 

The sawmill of this company is of the modern 
band type and is turning out 40,000 feet of lum- 
ber daily. There is a large mill pond for the 
logs in connection with the mill. At the mill 
site a village of two hundred houses for the em- 
ployees has been built recently. 

C. L. Brownlee is superintendent, and H. L. 
Houghton resident manager of this mill. 


Urges Reserve for Game Birds 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Feb. 23.—W. A. Anderson, 
president of the Shreveport Lumber Co., in an 
address before the Civitan Club, here, last 
Wednesday made an eloquent plea for a sanctu- 
ary for game birds and wild life in general as 
an inducement for the club to endorse the propo- 
sition of the city converting its new water 
reservoir, Cross Lake, into a sanctuary for 
featured game. The Shreveport Lumbermen’s 
Club is sponsoring the project. 

In reviewing the progress made on the 
project, Mr. Anderson said that the Lumber- 
men’s Club was unanimously in favor of it and 
has appointed a committee to see the city coun- 
cil and to urge adoption of such a measure. He 
was of the opinion that by setting aside Cross 
Lake as a place where migratory game might 
alight in safety and remain undisturbed, more 
game would come to that section. Cross Lake 
will always be kept more or less secluded be- 
cause it is the source of the Shreveport water 
supply. 

Mr, Anderson said that it has been estimated 
that the wild ducks and geese and other mi- 
gratory game of the country have a commercial 
value of over a billion dollars. Places of 
refuge must be supplied or many species will 
disappear as have the passenger pigeon, once 
so numerous. 

Mr. Anderson then got to his original subject 
‘*Our City’’ and praised Shreveport and the 
opportunities there. He compared it with some 
cities he had visited on the Pacific coast and 
said that he thought it far surpassed those of 
the West Coast for opportunity. He said 
further, ‘‘We want to see to it that our beau- 
tiful city shall always maintain a civic char- 


acter so high that we shall feel justified in at- 
tracting to our borders the very highest types 
of folks to come and stay. We must not fail 
to develop the moral character of each oncom- 
ing generation if we expect to grow in power 
and influence, not only as a city, but also as a 
State and a nation.’’ 

He then said that to be a great city there 
must be plenty of work and showed how the 
Chamber of Commerce is doing that by encour- 
aging industries to become established here. 
He closed with the thought that while the city 
is making progress it must not stop, but keep 
the ‘‘Shreveport spirit’’ and keep going for- 
ward. ‘‘There will be newer and greater and 
higher goals in years to come than as yet we 
have been able to visualize.’’ 


Leases Land to Start Business 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Feb. 23.—The Beaumont 
Building Material Co., of which E. A. Fletcher 
is president and W. E. Sampson is vice presi- 
dent and general manager has recently taken a 
long lease on some East Broad Street property, 
here, belonging to the Missouri Pacific railroad 
for the purpose of erecting an office, a large 
warehouse and other buildings, sheds and plat- 
forms, and has requested that switch tracks be 
put in at once by the railroad company, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by Eugene 
Gibson, division freight and passenger agent 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., here. He 
also said that a new company will be formed 


Lumberman’s Daughter Honored 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22.—Miss Elinor Sam- 
ple, daughter of 8S. G. Sample, secretary-treag- 
urer of the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., was hon- 
ored last week by reigning as queen of Mardi 
Gras, for which she was chosen by John DP, 
Ewing, newspaper publisher, who was king. 
Miss Sample and her court of maids occupied 
seats on a balcony in Texas Street, in front of 
which Rex halted his mammoth parade to give 
the salute and send her a bouquet of flowers, in 
the presence of thousands of admiring specta- 
tors. She later reigned at the royalty ball at a 
local hotel, where social activity was very prom- 
inent. Miss Jen Moore, daughter of R. T., 
Moore, prominent lumberman, was in the court 
as a maid. 


The Mardi Gras celebration was sponsored by 
the Shreveport Carnival Association, recently 
formed here by representative business men, in- 
cluding the following lumbermen: E, R. Jones 
and George Freeman, of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., and W. A. Robinson of the Robinson-Slagle 
Lumber Co. 


Redwood Log Service Starts in March 


New Or.eans, La., Feb. 23.—According to 
advices from Gulfport, Miss., the Finkbine- 
Guild Transportation Co. will have its five 
steamers in coast-to-coast service via the 
Panama Canal by March 15 next. It is inti- 
mated that the ships will be used in general- 








THE BIGGEST BUSINESS— 


Is the one that was willing to begin as a small one. 
Needs the loyalty of the most inconspicuous employee. 
Can not afford to mistreat the smallest customer. 

Always requires a head that is bigger than the business. 
Must submit to the moral laws of the universe or go under. 
Can be wrecked by little mistakes. 

Is worth less in the eye of God than the humblest man. 








for doing business here and will be known as 
the Lake Charles Building Material Co. Work 
is to begin at once and the business will be 
operated on a large scale. 


Buys Brother’s Interest in Firm 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—Joseph A. Hafner 
has purchased the interests of his brother, Henry 
F. Hafner, in the hardwood business of the Haf- 
ner Manufacturing Co., and its real estate. 
Joseph A. Hafner has reorganized the company 
and changed its name to the Hafner Lumber 
Co. He is president, and his son, J. A. Hafner, 
jr., is vice president and treasurer, and M. L. 
Hafner, secretary. The Hafner Manufacturing 
Co. was established by the late Joseph Hafner 
fifty-two years ago as a sash and door concern, 
and for about twenty-two years has been en- 
gaged only in the hardwood business. 

Henry F. Hafner and his son, Richard P. 
Hafner, have organized the Henry F. Hafner 
& Son Lumber Co., which will be incorporated 
for $25,000 under the laws of Missouri. Offices 
have been established in suite 1965 Railway Ex- 
change Building. 


Lumberman Made Carnival King 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Feb. 23.—W. B. Harbeson, 
one of the most prominent lumbermen in Flori- 
da, recently was honored at the closing of Pen- 
sacola’s most successful Mardi Gras season by 
being crowned king of the carnival. Mr. 
Harbeson has had a number of lumber interests 
in Florida and is at present connected with the 
West Florida Lumber Co., Carrabelle, Fla. 


cargo and part-cargo service until Aug. 1, when 
they ‘will begin the transportation of redwood 
logs from the Pacific coast holdings of the Fink- 
bine interests to the Finkbine Lumber Co.’s 
mills at Wiggins and D’Lo, Miss. The house- 
flag of the new intercoastal line carries the 
initials F-G in blue on an oval white ground 
set in a field of deep red. Two of the ships, 
the Abron and Dochet, already have sailed from 
New York for San Francisco. A third, the 
Sabotawan, was taking cargo at Baltimore last 


‘week and was scheduled to clear last Saturday. 


The Manhattan Island will leave New York Feb. 
27 und the D’Lo, outfitting at New York, will 
be ready for sailing orders in March. 


New Methods of Trimming Lumber 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Feb. 23.—Visits to about 
a dozen sawmills of subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Mississippi for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing improved methods of trimming lumber 80 
as to secure smooth ends for grade marking, 
have just been compieted by A. G. Hill, of the 
association staff, and W. Windsor, head saw 
filer of the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., at Texla, 
Tex. This trip to the mills occupied about two 
weeks. 

At each mill visited Messrs. Windsor and Hill 
demonstrated a new saw setting device, which 
permits the setting of the trimmer saws with 
a one-sixteenth inch offset and is adjustable 
to any make of saw and eye. One of the prin 
cipal essentials to smooth trimming of the lum- 
ber includes side-filing of the saws, after the 
proper setting of the saw teeth, and Mr. Wind- 
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sor explained to the saw filers and other em- 
ployees and officials of each mill visited just 
how the best results could be obtained by the 
improved method and device. 

At each of the mills, two of the set of trim- 
mer saws were filed and set, usually the ‘‘head- 
in’’ saw and the 16-, or 18-foot, cut-off saw. 
The mill employees inspected the work they were 
doing prior to the installation of the newly 
filed saws and then examined the trimming after 
they had been put into operation. In every in- 
stance, the mill managers and employees were 
most favorably impressed with the new method 
and nearly all of them either ordered the new 
saw-setting device, or arranged to secure it. 
This new method of trimming produces a de- 
cidedly smooth end on the lumber, which im- 
proves its appearance and enables clear and dis- 
tinct grade marking. 


Gives Banquet to Prominent Men 


SHREVEPORT, La., Feb. 22.—H. R. Safford, 
executive vice president Missouri Pacific and 
Gulf Coast railroads, R. W. Wier, president 
R. W. Wier Lumber Co., and Herman Hale, 
president Herman Hale Lumber Co., all of 
Houston, Tex., were guests of honor at a ban- 
quet given at a local hotel Friday evening by 
A. J. Peavy, president Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co., Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. and the Peavy- 
Moore Lumber Co. Mr. Peavy was toastmaster, 
and Attorney E. H. Randolph delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome, with welcome also voiced by 
President R. O. Roy, of the Shreveport Cham- 
ber of Commerce. About fifty prominent busi- 
ness men of this section attended as Mr. Peavy’s 
guests. 


R. T. Moore, banker and lumberman, spoke of 


the importance of transportation; Frank D. 
Lee, hardware man, complimented the business 
methods of Mr. Peavy and the conduct of the 
host toward his fellowmen. Mr. Wier ‘ex- 
pressed appreciation of Mr. Peavy’s hospitality, 
and J. H. Kurth, of Lufkin, Tex., also Harvey 
Gilbert, of Beaumont, spoke in similar vein. 

Mr. Safford referred to the importance of 
close cooperation and friendship between the 
public and the transportation companies. Dr. 
George 8. Sexton, president of Centenary Col- 
lege, also spoke. 

On Friday noon Messrs. Safford, Wier and 
Hale were among a group of friends who were 
guests of R. T. Moore at the Rotary luncheon 
here, Mr. Peavy and John 8. Welsh, secretary- 
manager of the Peavy lumber interests, also 
being among Mr. Moore’s guests. Mr. Safford 
dclivered a short address. 





| Urania, the Town Built by Reforestation 


[By George C. Merkel, Secretary-Manager, Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce] 





Senator Henry E. Hardtner, father of re- 
forestation in Louisiana and author of the legis- 
lation in this State covering that subject, has 
put his theory into practice on the 70,000 acres 
owned by the Urania Lumber Co. in north cen- 
tral Louisiana. A mill was built thirty years 
ago, with a plan of permanent employment of 
a mill colony; and let it be said that the colony 
has increased from time to time, and that, after 
thirty years, the mill is not ‘‘cut out’’ nor has 
the company any less timber now than when it 
first started. Urania has become a permanent 
city, and plans are now on foot for the construc- 
tion of the most modern sawmill, with the latest 
word in sawmill equipment, to replace the old 
-50,000-foot mill that has served in the past and 
is still operating full blast. 

The Urania Lumber Co., with Henry E. 
Hardtner as president and his brother Quincy T. 
Hardtner as vice president nad general man- 
ager, is preparing to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars rebuilding this permanent saw- 
mill town, increasing its area, extending its 
streets, adding to its commercial and residential 
buildings, and modernizing its appearance 
through a carefully studied out ‘‘town plan’’ 
which was begun several years ago, when Sen- 
ator Hardtner brought about the construction 
of a modern school ‘‘colony;’’ namely, a series 
of grammar and high school buildings, in place 
‘of the one-room red school house at the foot 
of the hill. 


Reforestation has provided increased property 
values and permanency of construction. Hence, 
the first building will be the erection of a mod- 
ern ‘‘band’’ instead of circular sawmill, op- 
erated by the latest mechanical devices, receiv- 
ing their power from three tubular boilers of a 
total of 750 horsepower, the fuel for which will 
be natural gas from Louisiana’s natural gas 
fields close by. 


An electrical generator unit will be added 
to the regular equipment for the purpose of sup- 
plying electric light and power to the town of 
Urania, sufficient to take care of the develop- 
ment for years to come. A concrete reservoir 
will supply running water to commercial houses 
and residences and will also be an added fire 
protection to the community. The water will 
be obtained from a flowing well nearby, reach- 
ing to the depth of 1,002 feet, through a 10-inch 
pipe, and will be carried through a water dis- 
tribution system connected with a booster pump 
for pressure purposes. 


Inasmuch as natural gas will form the basis 
of fuel for the sawmill boilers, because of its 
economy, the waste pile, formerly converted into 
fuel, will be ufilized for other purposes. There 
being a great demand for gum and oak squares, 
certain machines will shape this waste fuel into 
proper lengths and sizes, for shipment to furni- 
ture factories, toy factories, and other concerns 
Natural gas 
will also he distributed to the various homes 


and commercial houses for cooking and heating 
purposes, electricity being used for lighting 
throughout the town at this time. 


First Improvement to Be Made 


The first improvement to be made is the con- 
struction of a modern building for the housing 
of a drug store, refreshment parlor and filling 
station, to take care of the motorized traffic 
which is rather heavy through Urania, it being 
an important community on the Lone Star Route 
highway between Alexandria and Monroe, of 
which highway association Senator Hardtner 
is president. 

Following this improvement the company will 
build a modern hotel for the tourist and com- 
mercial trade, with individual rooms and baths, 
running water and gas heat. This botel will 
supplement another hotel that is now being 
reconverted from a former school building, 
which hotel will also be modern, with latest im- 
provements, and to be operated by the manager 
of the new Virginia Hotel in Monroe. 

At present the Urania Lumber Co. is build- 
ing several 5- and 6-room cottages, supplement- 
ing a half dozen similar cottages built during 
the last year, and a new subdivision will be 
opened off the main road or highway, as soon as 
a right of way, 100 feet wide, can be cut, front- 
ing which ten to fifteen cottages, of the 3-room 
type, and of modern construction, can be built, 
distributed over a distance of about a half mile. 

The present commissary building, which is 
crowded because of the large volume of business 
done therein, will be renovated and rearranged 
as soon as the drug store and filling station is 
built at the turn on the road, in the center of 
the town. 


Oil Boom Adds to Commercial Possibilities 


Although Urania is essentially a ‘‘lumber 
town’’ and its ‘‘city fathers’’ insist it will 
remain so, still the pressure of the oil boom im- 
mediately adjoining Urania has made itself felt. 
The Hardtners are interested in oil, and the 
Urania Lumber Co. has leased a large acreage 
to oil developers, of which ten wells are now 
producing oil on Urania holdings. Recognizing 
the oil development at Urania, the Alexandria 
Chamber of Commerce built its first oil field 
branch at Urania, where a neat little cottage 
building tells the world that Alexandria, La., 
is the logical oil well supply center for the 
Urania oil field, and that the Alexandria Cham- 
ber of Commerce maintains a headquarters there 
for that purpose. 

This office will shortly be supplemented by 
another building in which the Beckman-Free- 
man interests, who have already brought in five 
successful wells, will have a combination office 
and home for its staff, with complete equipment 
for living and dining rooms. The oil develop- 
ment at Urania and Tullos, the latter a strictly 
mushroom oil town, sprung up over night, just 
a few miles south, and with its one hundred or 








more derricks, has called the attention of the 
world to a new oil field in Louisiana that prom- 
ises to overshadow El Dorado, Spindletop and 
other famous oil fields. Already these two com- 
munities have drawn oil men from the fields of 
Arkansas and Texas, and both towns are build- 
ing—Urania for permanency and the develop- 
ment of timber, through reforestation, and 
Tullos for oil and its accompanying glamour, 
prosperity, disappointments and riches, but with 
an eye to the development of a field surpassing 
others, not only in quantity, but in quality of 
oil, as evidenced’ by the production of pipe line 
oil direct from well to car, with independent as 
well as the established ‘‘trusts’’ in the field. 


Urania’s Reforestation Development 


But to go back to Urania and reforestation. 
This little community forty-two miles north of 
Alexandria, is building well. Its developers 
will show you forests, all fenced against hogs 
and protected against fire, which have furnished 
a continuous cut since the mill was first located. 
They will show you trees, growing up and loved 
by them like children, where students of refor- 
estation, from Harvard and Yale, come annually 
and spend weeks at a time, studying the for- 
ests under the direction of the forestry division 
of the Louisiana department of conservation. 
They will show you comparative acreages, in 
which the lesson of fire destruction is vividly 
shown, emphasized by forest fire protection im- 
mediately adjoining. They will show you plots 
of forests, dedicated to living men and women, 
where also is established a sanctuary for birds 
and game, and where fifteen deer now frolic, en- 
tirely unconcerned, within sight of passing 
autoists. 

Many men scoff at reforestation, but here 
are the men at the head of the Urania Lumber 
Co., not old in years or spirits, who are them- 
selves benefited by reforestation and still have 
a generation or more to live and enjoy the fruits 
of their efforts. And if they can prove this, 
why should not the practice of tree conservation, 
of reforestation, be enforced in every State? 
Why should towns be built, and after fifteen 
or twenty years be destroyed, because the mill 
has ‘‘cut out?’’ 


It is entirely unnecessary, is the answer at 
Urania, where the forests are as beautiful and 
as permanent as they were years ago. 


Big Order for Electric Cranes 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—Thirty-two elec- 
tric cranes are included in the shipments to be 
made to the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Longview, 
Wash., by the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Man- 
ufacturing Co. at West Allis. The shipments 
on. the $200,000 order are now being made by 
the firm, and the order represents one of the 
largest for lumber handling machinery ever 
sent out of Milwaukee. 
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1926‘ ‘Bungalow Homes’ $1.5° 


105 new designs of 
Spanish, English, 
, Colonial and Amer- 
ican, houses, cot- 
tages and bunga- 
lows, beautifully 
illustrated in full 
colors and ranging 
in cost from $1000 to 
$8000. 





We furnish complete working plans, specifications, 
lumber and Mill bills for designs shown in “‘BUNG- 
ALOW HOMES” at $5. to $15. per set. 


This is the newest and most practical book of plans 
for all localities. 


Send $1.50 to-day for the new 
SIXTH EDITION OF “BUNGALOW HOMES” 


L. F. Garlinghouse 


600 Jackson Street, TOPEKA, KANSAS 























TO CLOSE ESTATE 
| 


Well established piling, tie and 
timber business for sale. Located | 
in large city and has been a profit- 
able business for the last 15 years. 
For particulars write: E. B. Roberts, 


Trust Officer, The Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 











RALPH W. FANNON 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Reports Utilization of 
Investigations Forest Wastes 

















CHERRY SPECIALISTS 


Oldest and Largest 
Manufactures and Wholesalers 


Cherry Lumber 


Large Stocks. Write for prices. 


Warren Ross Lumber Co. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U, S. A, 
Cable Address : *“*Pickwood,”’ St. Louis 











Emphasizes Need for Aggressiveness 


How shall “humble workmen’s” families 
be housed, in an era of costly building? The 
American answer was thought, a few years 
ago, to be concrete houses. But now we are 
not so sure. Edison’s “poured houses” have 
not succeeded as he expected. Possibly that 
is because American workmen are able to 
afford better looking houses since the war. 

An English answer is steel houses. The 
British government itself is showing the 
way by erecting 2,000 houses in Scotland, 
with wooden frames and steel sides. They 
are manufactured in standard sizes and 
forms, and set up in a few days. 

These homes are said to be weather tight 
and comfortable, easily erected by anyone, 
good for forty years and much cheaper than 
other kinds. Whether they look well is an- 
other question. Presumably they are about 
as unattractive as sheet-iron garages. 

Yet that may be remedied. With steel 
being adapted to an ever-widening range of 
uses, we may all live in steel homes some 
day. It would be merely an extension of 
the all-steel automobile bodies we have now. 

But until we do, the interest in steel 
houses will not be caused by trying to solve 
the housing problem for the ‘‘humble work- 
man’”’ in America. ‘There isn’t any such 
thing. That may do for England and Eu- 
ropean countries but here the workman rides 
to work in his car and lives in the same 
sort of a home as the bank clerk, the young 
lawyer or doctor. And he isn’t going to 
have a home distinguished by its construc- 
tion from other homes.—Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye. 


OsKALOOSA, Iowa, Feb. 20, 1926. 
Epitor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
Dear Sir: I have read with interest of the 
awakening of the lumber manufacturers to the 
necessity of advancing the marketing of their 
products through more extensive publicity. 
The above editorial is from the Burlington 


Hawkeye, and the suggestion that it contains 
indicates further inroads upon the lumber pre- 
serves and emphasizes the need for the lumber 
industry to become more active and aggressive 
in the protection and nourishment of its mar- 
ket. 

It seems as though it would not be a difficult 
task to secure the codperation of the retailers. 
The Iowa dealers have had five years of rather 
rough sledding, and I believe they will respond 
promptly to any gesture that promises to in- 
crease their business. 

The last few weeks have been marked by 
quite a noticeable difference in the tone of news- 
paper comments upon the farm situation. The 
hog raisers have been getting such good returns 
from the marketing of their hogs that they are 
rather drowning out the moans of the corn 
raisers who have been so vehement in demand- 
ing government relief, 


Yours sincerely, 
C. D. MarcgREs. 


Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,571,397. Saw gage. Archie F. Dougan, Cochran, 
Ore. 

1,572,247. Method of manufacturing veneered lumber, 
Byrd C. Rockwell, St. Joseph, Mo. 

1,572,535. Wood turning machine. Maunsell B. Jack- 
son, Toronto, Ont. 

1,572,718. Box making machine. Walter V. Hart, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

1,572,757. Woodworking machine. William R. Hirt, 
Deerbrook, Wis. 

1,572,905. Impregnating wood. Otho V. Stewart, 


Wilkinsburg, Pa., assignor to Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 

1,573,377. Ice-cutting, timber-framing, and wood-saw- 
ing machine. Stanley Diehl, Bedford, Pa. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity3600Axes& Tools 


Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers Mcrae 

e 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the bese way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil: 
repay any retail Jumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





The square timber which is 
shipped from Bay City (Mich.) 
costs when in the river, $200 
a thousand cubic feet; to ship 
it to Quebec costs $200 a 
thousand more; and shipment 
to Liverpool costs $500 a 
thousand more; so that at the 
latter place the cost is $900 
a thousand cubic feet. 

* * & 


It is gratifying to note the 
growing interest in tree plant- 
ing being exhibited all over the 
country. In an editorial article 
referring to the plans which 
have been instituted in this 
State (Mass.) for reserving 
large areas of forests ' un- 
touched by the axe, “‘the state- 
ment is made that these plans 
are supplemented by efforts to 
induce a general system of 
planting, by which the evils 
arising from a too lavish de- 
struction of the forests may 
be permanently averted. Ina 
paper by Prof. Hough, of Al- 
bany, on forest culture, read 
before the Scientific associa- 
tion at Portland recently, there 
are laid down several sys- 
tematic plans for tree planting 
and the development of forest 
culture. It is proposed to 
offer premiums to counties, 
towns, and individuals for the 
greatest number of trees suc- 
cessfully planted; to require 
railway companies to plant 





trees along their rights of way 
and town corporations to plant 
them along highways. It 
would be well for the legis- 
lature to appear in the matter 
so far as the reservation of 
forest plans are concerned, 
and also perhaps in the pro- 
posed requirements of rail- 
ways and town corporations; 
but the premiums proposed 
should come from the society 
organized for the purpose. 
The legislature already has 
disbursed more money than it 
can well manage to do hon- 
estly, and the fewer oppor- 
tunities afforded in this way, 
the less occasion will there be 
for our censure. The society, 
moreover, would be enabled to 
act so favorably upon public 
opinion by persistently keep- 
ing the subject in the press, 
that in time premiums will be 
quite unnecessary. Tree plant- 
ing would come to be recog- 
nized as an urgent duty, and, 
what with many people is a 
more potent influence, a very 
decided pleasure. We may 
come to revise the custom of 
inviting every honored guest 
to plant a tree, or planting a 
tree as commemorative of 
every interesting event or inci- 
dent in our lives, marriage, 
for instance, and at the birth 
of each child. Once let tree 
planting take possession of 





the natural mind as a wise as 
well as a graceful act, and ere 
long thereafter we shall see it 
more in danger of excess than 
of regret.—Correspondent. 


% % % 


As an illustration of the in- 
creasing value of walnut lum- 
ber, the Indianapolis Journal 
notes that the standing walnut 
trees on a half section of land 
on Eel River in Miami County, 
Ind., recently sold to a lumber 
dealer for $70,000. There is 
a large amount of other tim- 
ber on the tract which was not 
included, only the walnut tim- 
ber being sold. Walnut lum- 
ber is coming more and more 
into use throughout this coun- 
try and Europe, and at present 
a very large business is done 
in preparing and shipping it 
from Indiana. 


* * * 


Here is an item for such 
people as think there is no 
profit in forest culture. We 
read in our foreign exchanges 
that ‘“‘at the annual sale of 
— — on the estate of the 
Earl of Bathurst,’’ 483 trees, 
containing by estimation less 
than 23,000 feet of timber, 
realized $8,470. Five lots 
containing 150 specimens, 
very clean and long, brought 


$3,085. 
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Improve Service Through Private Wire 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 22.—With the object 
of improving its service to customers by short- 
ening the average time between the receiving 
and shipping of Douglas fir and California 
white pine orders by approximately five days, 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. on Feb. 15 estab- 
lished a private printer-telegraph service be- 
tween its general sales offices in Kansas City 
and its plants at Longview, Wash., and Weed, 
Calif. This private wire, about 2,800 miles 
long, is said to be the longest of its kind in 
commercial use. Each of the three offices is 
equipped with two machines, one being held 
for emergencies. By the use of these printer- 
telegraph machines, typewritten messages are 
sent and received as such, and the transmission 
is practically instantaneous. One of the many 
novel features of the machines is that type- 
written messages may be prepared and received 
at the same time. The rate of transmission is 
about thirty-five words a minute. The service 
was installed by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

The first official message was sent over the 
new instrument by R. A. Long, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., at 9:30 a. m., Feb. 15, to Longview and 
Weed. But one sending was required and the 
two western stations received the message, 
which follows, simultaneously: 


The improvement of the service rendered to our 
customers by our company step by step and year 








propose to increase rates on rosin and turpen- 
tine and other naval stores in carloads from 
various southern points to Madison, Wis. For 
example, the present rate on rosin from Macon, 
Ga., to Madison is 42 cents, and the proposed 
rate, 47 cents a hundred pounds. A similar in- 
crease is proposed in the turpentine rate, which 
is now 66 cents. 


Canadian Lumber to Florida 


New York, Feb. 23.—Word has reached New 
York of the arrival in Key West, Fla., of the 
steamer Canadian Seigneur from Vancouver, 
B. C., with a load of 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
The lumber was discharged at Key West and 
much of it will be re-shipped by railroad to 
other points in Florida where lack of materials 
has delayed building programs. The vessel is 
one of the largest ever taken up to the docks 
at Key West, having a draft of 26 feet and 
being 425 feet in length. 


Hold National Sales Convention 


DANVILLE, Inu., Feb. 22.—The national sales 
convention of the Allith-Prouty Co., represent- 
ing practically the whole sales organization, 
was held recently at the home offices here. All 
salesmen were called in and several district rep- 
resentatives were present. The primary pur- 
pose of the meeting was to secure a more com- 
plete and effective codrdination of the efforts 
of the factory and 
sales force. 

Working models of 
Allith products had 
been prepared and 
typical instalations 
were demonstrated 
and discussed by 
factory officials. 
Each salesman was 
given thorough in- 
structions of im- 
provements in the 
line and the entire 
convention was 
taken out to exam- 
ine several jobs in- 
cluding some elec- 


Salesmen and district representatives of the Allith-Prouty Co. in annual ‘tomatic instala- 


convention at Danville, Ill. 


after year since its beginning, and accomplished 
through a most efficient and loyal organization of 
men and women, has given us a first rank in the 
lumber industry. The use of this private wire be- 
tween Longview, Weed and Kansas City, over which 
it is my pleasure to have the privilege of sending 
the first official message, is another advance toward 
improving our service, linking as it does the of- 
fices of Kansas City, Longview and Weed making 
them as though one in the matter of communica- 
tion. This is an undertaking well in keeping with 
the Long-Bell policy of providing the best for the 
present and of anticipating the needs of the future. 

I am sure that this addition to our service will 
result in greater efforts for the future, thus assur- 
ing achievements beyond what has seemed in the 
past the limit of possibility. This message will 
not be complete without conveying from the execu- 
tive force of this company in Kansas City and 
every one of our associates their best wishes and 
congratulations, not only to all of the Long-Bell 
family in Longview and Weed, but to every citizen 
of those splendid communities as well. 


Sets Hearing Date; Suspends Schedules 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
March 6 at the Metropolitan Hotel, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., Docket No. 17,436—The Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. vs. Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et 
al. Examiner Koch will preside, This proceed- 
ing was originally assigned for hearing at Aus- 
tin, Tex., March 15, but that date has been 
canceled. 

The commission has suspended until June 25 
certain schedules in supplement No. 2 to Agent 
J. H. Glenn’s tariff I. C. C. No. A-532, which 


tions. Members of 
the field force were 
called on to report 
of business conditions in their territory and 
ways and means of increasing Allith service to 
jobbers, dealers and owners. At the conclusion 
of the general meeting the field men were shown 
through the foundry and plant where the many 
different and new manufacturing processes 
were explained. 

The 4-day meeting closed with a banquet at 
the Plaza Hotel at which President Don Wil- 
lard summarized the policies of the Allith- 
Prouty Co., and voiced his appreciation of the 
constructive work each member of the organi- 
zation was doing in his daily contact with the 
trade. Other speakers preceded President Wil- 
lard including the sales and production execu- 
tives as well as several members of. the board 
of directors. 


Opens New Branch Office 


St. Louris, Mo., Feb. 23.—The American Hoist & 
Derrick Co., which has its works and main offices 
at St. Paul, Minn., recently has opened a branch 
office at 1943 Railway Exchange Building, St. 
Louis, with Ward B. Maurer in charge. Mr. Maurer 
has a wide acquaintanceship among railroad men 
and users of hoisting machinery in general. Before 
joining the sales force of the American Hoist & 
Derrick Co. several years ago, Mr. Maurer was a 
member of the engineering staff of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad. In addition to this new branch 
office at St. Louis, the American Hoist & Derrick 
Co. maintains branches in Chicago, New Orleans, 
New York, Seattle and Pittsburgh. 


SAEBEEEBBEEBEBAEAaaS: 


IN RESAWING, the width of kerf is a factor, 
but a more important one is the steadiness in 
the cut and smooth sawing; lack of these may 
waste more timber than some extra width kerf. 





Quick Delivery 
from Chicago 
Warehouse 






Bartholomew is located on the tracks of the 
Chicago Junction Ry., connecting with trunk lines 
to all parts of the country. Quick action on guar- 
anteed stock, any quantity. 


Save Money on Mixed Car Shipments 


of %” oak flooring, all widths and grades of oak or 
maple flooring, oak and gum mouldings, oak lum- 
ber, kiln dried, rough or dressed, Ceda’line, 


Wire, our expense, fur prices, delivered anywhere. 


Write for colored postcards, free, to help you sell Oak Flooring. 





Close up of %” Flooring 


E. BARTHOLOMEW 


CHICAGO 





4052 Princeton Ave., 


Telephone Boulevard 0636 





2-27-26 





ooo" Furniture Factories 


or other woodworkers? 
If so, wecan help you build business and conserve profits 


Do you know that a large number of 
eoncerns in your line are subscribers 
for our credit information service, 
(which also gives leads for new busi- 
ness), and that we are better able to 
serve yo than any other credit 
agency 
Ask tor rates and Pamphlet No. 49-S 
Giving Full Details. 

our Collection Department any 
time on delinquent or disputed ac- 
coun whether or not you are & 
subscriber. For rates ask for Pam- 
phlet No. 49-C. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociaTION 


Suite 1740-68—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS O 


TIMBER ety pm 
ESTIMATORS F.H. Day 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1906 


1028-29 Whit Bank Bidg. 
Pia Man 2479 S- NEW ORLEANS 























JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
Old Town, tet Maine 
Largest Cruising House in America 








MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 

returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 
lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 
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c— PITTSBURGH C— 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. j 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 








Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 


BRANCH OFFICES; 
New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank fiag. 
Johnstown, Pa. 




















FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SAW MILL 
Konnarock, Va. 








North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 











: : CASING 
Kiln Dried, Well Manu- ’ 
anual High a’ BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
Per Day. 
Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 


WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA_ 














f_—__! SOTELS Lod 





All Lumbermen 
maketheirhead- 
quarters at the 


Radisson 


Hotel 


MINNEAPOLIS 


OPENED 1910 


Three Beautiful Cafes 


Room Rates: 


tom With Running Water, 
$2.00 per day. 

With Toilet 

; $2.75 per day. 

=| With Bath and Toilet, 








$3.00 and up. 











Window Display 
FOR SALE: 


Our Show Window “Hawkeye Beach” 
has drawn thousands of people to our 
mages of business but it has now served 
ts purpose and we desire to make a 
change in our display. It occurred to us 
that inasmuch as the display is built in 
sections, possibly some other lumberman 
would desire to have it for use in his own 
window. Will make good proposition and 
crate properly for shipment. Address 


Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 











News of Hardwood Industry 


(Continued from Page 51) 


Building Demand Makes Appearance 

MERRILL, WIs., Feb. 22.—The furniture, auto 
and box trade are still the most active market 
factors, while interior finish demand is coming 
in somewhat stronger in view of the approach- 
ing building season. Prices on 4/4 hardwoods 
are as follows: 


Birch Maple Elm Ash Basswood 
FAS ...$108@110 $73@75 $65 $95@100 $68@70 
Select... 88 90 63 65 55 80 85 58 60 
0. 2... “OE. SB ine Be SD cas 60 47 48 
mo: 2... SE Se cc. Be We aux 35 26 27 
No. 3... 20 BL new EE 7); ror i am | 


Hemlock lath are strong, 4-foot No. 1 selling 
at $8.25; No. 2 at $6.25, and 32-inch at $3.50. 
There is little market for 4-foot No. 3 hemlock 
lath, except in the green, which sell at $5. Pine 
lath sell at 50 cents to $1 above hemlock. 

The Heineman Lumber Co.’s sawmill, at Mer- 
rill, will resume operations March 1. It had 
been planned to start in January. 


Furniture Industry More Active 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 23.—A good improve- 
ment is being shown by local furniture produc- 
tion, and volume of business has increased 10 
to 15 percent since the first of the year. The 
factories are producing for spring trade. Some 
of the larger plants have been good buyers, 
principally of gum, walnut, birch and some oak. 
Where oak was used in former years, the trade 
wants walnut and mahogany now. Prices of 
oak have been weak, according to buyers for 
furniture factories, and gum has been bought 
more cheaply, but walnut has remained firm. 
Nos. 1 and 2 birch are being used in good quan- 
tities and their prices have been stiff. A good 
outlet for gum is furnished by radio and phono- 
graph cabinets. A number of furniture plants 
have started to produce radio cabinets in sizable 
amounts. 


Sales Are Adenen Peaduction 


Macon, Ga., Feb. 23.—Sales of hardwood lum- 
ber appear to be above production, due to 
some mills being still unable to operate because 
of wet weather. Additional rains last week 
swelled Georgia streams and flooded the low- 
lands. Logs are scarce at most mills. The 
local mills are running to capacity, having ob- 
tained a good supply of logs before wet weather 
set in. There is little demand this week from 
the East, but there has been no weakening of 
prices. There is general belief among the hard- 
wood manufacturers that as soon as weather in 
the East opens up, the demand will be up to 
normal and probably better. 


Many Inquiries But Orders Small 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Feb. 22.—Hardwood man- 
ufacturers and wholesalers here say that trade 
has not been brisk, though a good many in- 
quiries are being received. Buying as a rule is 
hand to mouth. The bad condition of country 
roads has greatly handicapped trade in southern 
Indiana, southern Illinois and western and 
northern Kentucky. Dry stocks continue scarce, 
and prices are holding rather firm. Thick ash 
is hard to get, and its price it stiffening. Poplar 
has been draggy, although there is some demand 
for lower grades. Gum is not quite as active, 
and is inclined to weaken. Furniture manufac- 
turers continue to be the best buyers, although 
many large factories are pretty well stocked up. 
Furniture factories in Evansville and many of 
the plants at Tell City, Huntingburg and Jas- 
per, Ind., are being operated steadily. The out- 
look is quite promising. Building trades are 
taking some material, although operations are 
handicapped by bad weather. There is prac- 
tically no export demand. Veneer manufac- 
turers report a very good trade, most plants 
being on steady time. Wagon manufacturers 
are doing a very good volume of business. It 
is expected logging in western Kentucky will 
be resumed with better weather. 

LeRoy Foster, of McFerson & Foster, box 
manufacturers, accompanied by his wife, has 
returned from New York. 





Secures Fir Timber Contract 


Toronto, ONT., Feb. 22.—Terry-Nicholson- 
Cates (Ltd.), Toronto and Montreal, have re- 
cently secured a contract from the Northern 
Construction Co., of Vancouver and Montreal, 
for the shipment of approximately 10,000,000: 
feet of British Columbia fir timber during the 
season of navigation. This timber will be used 
in the Northern Construction Co.’s contract in 
connection with the harbor improvement at Que- 
bee. It will be shipped to Terry-Nicholson- 
Cates by the H. R. MacMillan Export Co. 
(Ltd.), of Vancouver, B. C. This same firm 
had last year’s contract which consisted of 
about 3,000,000 feet. The timber will all be: 
12x12 inches and constitutes one of the biggest 
sales in Canada this season. 

Terry-Nicholson-Cates are, it is understood, 
organizing a new company to handle their rap- 
idly expanding Montreal business. The new 
firm will be known as Nicholson-Green-Gilbert 
(Ltd.), with head office at 633 Coristine Build- 
ing, Montreal. Those interested are H. J. 
Terry, A. S. Nicholson, A. E. Cates, J. E. Green 
and W. M. Gilbert. Mr. Nicholson will be presi- 
dent of the new company, Mr. Green managing 
director, and Mr. Gilbert, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Green has been the Montreal representative: 
of Terry-Nicholson-Cates since this firm estab- 
lished an office in that city some five or six 
years ago. Mr. Gilbert has been on the execu- 
tive staff of Terry-Nicholson-Cates in Toronto: 
for four years and will soon take up his resi- 
dence in Montreal. 


Donates Tree as Land Mark 


MARINETTE, Wis., Feb. 20.—Charles A Good- 
man, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., this city, has 
donated to the town of Long Lake in Florence 














White pine tree donated to Long Lake, Wis., 
by Charles A. Goodman 


County, Wisconsin, a pine tree which will be- 
come one of the interesting land marks of that 
region. It is located in the middle of a new 
road through a tract of timber and is over 100 
feet high and measures 46 inches in diameter, 
two feet above the base. This tree scales over 
4,000 feet board measure and is a splendid 
specimen of white pine. The town of Long 
Lake will build a fence about it and lay the 
road on either side, bringing the tree into 
prominence as a guide to tourists. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss., Feb. 22.—The Harvard’ 
University committee on economic research an- 
nounces its weekly index of wholesale commod- 
ity prices declined to 149.4 for the week ended 
Feb. 17, from 152.7 for the week ended Feb. 10.. 
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One Thing Well 


Build but a house, and none need ever say 
You vainly lived, and vainly went your way. 
If you would leave the world some simple 
proof 
You made the world a better world today, 
Build but a roof. 


Be but a comrade. No, you need not long 

To be the hero of a mighty throng. 
It is enough to be until the end 

To some heart helpful and to some soul strong— 
Be but a friend. 


Serve in one way, strive not to serve in all. 
Do one thing well, a poem or a wall. 
Aye, in the army of the risen King 
The greatest always are the greatly small— 
Be but one thing. 


Live this life well, and then you need not care 
What other lives await you over there. 

There is such good to do, such good to tell, 
For some life yonder noblest to prepare 

Live this life well. 


We See b’ the Papers 

Well, even the ship of state has a Borah. 

It begins to look like the British rubber mo- 
nopoly had developed a valve-leak. 

What with jazz and everything, we bet that 
the man who invented the radio is sorry now. 

The Earl should have understood that we 
never permit anything like that in this country. 

If misery makes strange bedfellows, as Mr. 
Shakespeare alleged, it hasn’t anything on the 
world court. 

Japan is trying to discourage speculation in 
the yen. Well, Germany has us pretty well dis- 
couraged as to the mark. 

The baseball season will soon be here, and 
when we think of what Americans discuss in 
winter, we say thank God. 

Just when we get all puffed up over this age 
of enlightenment we suddenly remember that 
we permit wheat speculation. 

Well, Vera, Countess of Cathcart, has been 
permitted to land, and the elevation of the Amer- 
ican stage may now proceed. 

A Rockford man jumped 139 feet on a pair 
of skis. We wonder if skis wouldn’t be a good 
thing on Woodward Avenue? 


Considering the number of fights they fight 
nowadays, we would say that the present cham- 
pion of the world is John L. Sullivan. 


Senators Reed and Borah are on a speaking 
tour agin the world court. Sometimes it is 
hard to tell which is worse, peace or war. 


If they ever find that Mars is inhabited, and 
discover a way to get there, Mars will make the 
rush to Florida look like a mere nothing. 


Some people think that it is funny that 
Wheat is cheaper in Liverpool than it is in Chi- 
nee but Liverpool raises as much as Chicago 
oes, 


General Motors has just borrowed $50,000,000 
from the public to lend to the public to buy 
cars, showing that there are also different kinds 
of publies. 


Three Chicago men have been arrested for 
robbing a roadhouse. The minute that the pub- 
lie seems to have a little chance to get even, the 
law always steps in. 

The Countess of Catheart’s play, that will 
now be presented in New York, the publicity 
having all been taken care of, is ‘‘ Ashes.’? 


Seems like ‘‘Soot’? would have been a better 
name, 


People are always telling us what Washing- 
ton would have approved, or Lincoln would 
ave approved; but we bet if they were alive 
today they would find more things to im- than 
they would to ap-. 


A Dubuque man who killed his son-in-law 
has been acquitted.. But we understand some 
other facts were brought out besides the fact 
that it was his son-in-law. 


The other day we met Mrs. Baur, a Chicago 
woman who is running for Congress, and we 
asked her how she stood on the prohibition ques- 
tion, and she said she was in favor of a larger 
postoffice for Chicago. 


Between Trains 

DuLUTH, MINN.—Once a year in Duluth they 
set aside a day in January that they call Du- 
luth Day and celebrate it with a luncheon of 
all of the women leaders of the town at noon 
and a dinner of all of the men leaders of the 
town at night, that is, all of them who can get 
in, the whole day under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of course. Last year 
we had as our teammate Julius Barnes, of New 
York, and this year Gov. Sorlie, of North Da- 
kota, and Lieut. Les Arnold, one of the four 
American flyers who got around the world. 
The governor assured us that North Dakota is 
now entirely free of polities; and, if so, we 
wonder what they did to pass the winter. We 
pal-ed around with the lieutenant for a couple 
of days, and we wish that Col. Mitchell had had 
as good a head on him as Lieut. Arnold has, in 
which case his head would probably be still on. 
The lieutenant still says ‘‘ we,’’ and told us that 
in twelve years he hoped to be a captain. 

J. J. Lumm, of the Clyde Iron Works, was 
among those present, of course, and in the lobby 
we ran into Theo. Schneider, the man who made 
Big Bay big, but who now lives in Marquette. 

APPLETON, Wis.—The retail stores of Apple- 
ton asked their employees to have dinner with 
them tonight. Did they accept? Well, be- 
tween five and six hundred of them did, the 
largest dinner ever seen in this fair city. One 
speaker assured them that these gray-haired 
fellows present were not their ‘‘bosses’’ but 
their fellow employees of the real bosses of 
both of them—the public. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The annual banquet of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana tonight broke all records of the associa- 
tion, which held all the records up to this time. 
A matter of 1,000 persons, retailers, salesmen, 
and their ladies, sat down to dinner. An Indi- 
ana convention isn’t just a convention: it is 
a meeting of the lumber family of the Hoosier 
State. As President Haskett, of Indianapolis, 
stepped out of office tonight, and President 
Wood, of Muncie, stepped in (and it’s a good 
thing it’s an office and not a suit of underwear), 
both had good reason for congratulation. 

We found most of the old guard present, and 
a large number of the new guard. We shall 
not attempt to enumerate them. It is enough, 
perhaps, to record a certain satisfaction that, 
when we old fellows are gone, the new guard 
will carry on, keeping the Indiana association in 
that high place it has occupied so long, thanks 
to fellows like Harry Scearce and Clayt Root 
and Will Pulse and all the rest. 


The Redbird Comes 


I told you spring would not be long! 
When winter came with winter’s wrong, 
And silenced summer and its song, 


You sighed for days that used to be, 
You mourned the bare and’ empty tree, 
As though the spring would never be. 


And yet today a redbird ran 

In front of this old wanigan 

And cried as loudly as he can, 

‘¢Wake up, you world! Wake up! What’s 
wrong? 

The robin soon will sing his song— 

T told you spring would not be long! ’’ 








Prevention of opponent’s play is 
the keynote of the game of chess. 
When one player has moved his 
men into such position that his op- 
ponent can make no further plays, 
he claims Checkmate and victory. 


Prevention of Fire is the keynote 
of Lumber Mutual Insurance. 
When we have so perfected our 
fire prevention measures that Fire 
cannot get a foothold in our prop- 
erty, we can claim Checkmate on 
Fire. 


Prevention of loss by every possi- 
ble means, with prompt settlement 
when loss occurs—that is the pro- 
tection which Lumber Mutual In- 
surance offers you. With your 
codperation to checkmate Fire, it 
is the best insurance a lumberman 
can buy, furnished at absolute 
cost. 


Write any of these companies for 
- special folder, “When Fire Meets 
Checkmate,’ and for further infor- 
mation about the real protection of 
Lumber Mutual Insurance. 


Associated 
Lumber Mutuals 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Van Wert, Ohio 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Boston, Mass. 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., of Mans- 
field, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire In- 
surance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Northern Woods 








We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—™Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 

BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, = T umber Co. 


Try 
Us 















A Brand to 


Tie to=- 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 


AND BIRCH Manufacturing 


ssociation. 


FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards guar- 
anteed to hold trade and shipped in straight 
cars and cargoes or mixed with Hemlock 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles and Posts. 


Manufacturers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
ing, Poles, Ties and Hemlock Tan Bark. Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage, 


. Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Offices: 812 Monadnock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock’,Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Northern Forest Products 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 


17 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


























Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 
HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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To Sell Colville Indian Timber 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—The Depart- 

ment of the Interior announced today that it is 

offering for sale the ripe timber on 29,022 acres 
of allotted and unallotted land on the Colville 

Indian reservation in the State of Washington. 

The area is known as the West Fork Timber 

Unit. It is located in the north central part of 

the reservation and contains an estimated stand 

of 83,741,000 board feet of yellow pine. 

The timber will be sold through competitive 
bidding, the date for receiving bids to be later 
announced by the superintendent of the Colville 
agency. Minimum prices below which no bids 
will be considered have been fixed at $3 a thou- 
sand feet for yellow pine and $1 a thousand feet 
for all other species cut. 


Hearings on McNary-Woodruff Bill 


The MeNary-Woodruff bill, which contem- 
plates an expenditure of $40,000,000 over a 
period of ten years for the acquisition of land 
for forest purposes, protection of the head- 
waters of streams and the like, merely carries 
out the policy adopted by Congress in 1911 in 
what is known as the Weeks Act, under which 
millions of acres have been acquired in the east- 
ern section of the country. President Coolidge 
has not given the bill his formal endorsement 
insofar as the proposed appropriation or au- 
thorization goes, but has indicated a willing- 
ness to approve an appropriation of $2,000,000 
this year and a like amount next year, later ap- 
propriations to depend upon Treasury condi- 
tions. 

In the hearings on the bill in both the Senate 
and House committees on agriculture and for- 
estry admirable presentation of the need of 
such legislation was made, and indications are 
that Congress will at least make a start on a 
new acquisition program. 

The committees were told how much it cost 
the Federal Government to defer the adoption 
of the policy outlined in the Weeks Act. Twen- 
ty-five years ago land in the southern Appa- 
lachians with splendid stands of timber ranging 
in age from 100 to 150 years could have been 
acquired for as little as $2 an acre. When 
Uncle Sam got large areas of these same lands 
he paid an average of $5 an acre, with the tim- 
ber cut and gone. While timbered land can not 
now be acyuired at the price offered 25 years 
ago, the same principle applies, and in several 
States land can now be bought at very low 
prices that later will cost the Government a 
great deal more. Consequently R. 8. Keliogg, 
chairman National Forestry Program Commit- 
tee, which has been actively urging forestry 
legislation along definite lines for six years, 
made a strong impression upon both committees 
when he stressed this point. This committee, 
composed, of eight prominent national organ- 
izations, deserves a good deal of the credit for 
the enactment of the Clarke-McNary bill, the 
most advanced step Congress has taken along 
forestry lines in recent years. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, strongly 
endorsed the pending McNary-Woodruff bill be- 
fore the Senate committee, and in his absence 
from the city W. F. Shaw appeared before the 
House committee on behalf of the National 
association. They pointed out that the pending 
bill embodies a very practical program for ecar- 
rying out the policy adopted in the Clarke-Me- 
Nary law and would result in the acquisition of 
lands that could be reforested by private enter- 
prise only with great difficulty. 

Emphasis was placed upon the widespread in- 
terest private timber owners are now taking in 
handling their timber lands in a protective way 
and the large private projects now operating on 
a perpetual yield basis. 

Acquisition by the Federal Government of 
tracts in the Lake States and other sections 


where commercial operations have long since 
largely ceased, it was pointed out would serve 
as a great incentive to private individuals and 
companies to tackle this problem also in those 
sections, the Government giving practical dem- 
onstrations of what can be done, just as it hag 
wherever national forests have been established, 


New Revenue Law Forms 


Plans have been made by the bureau of in- 
ternal revenue to release immediately upon the 
enactment of the new revenue law Form 1040 
for filing returns of individual net income of 
more than $5,000, or net income, regardless of 
amount, if derived from a profession or busi- 
ness, including farming, and Form 1120 for 
filing corporation returns. Form 1120L for in- 
surance companies also will be released. 

As an aid to both themselves and the bureau 
in the proper and expeditious filing of returns, 
taxpayers are urged, pending the receipt of the 
forms, to assemble immediately all figures and 
data to be included in the return and to com- 
pute the net income. The actual preparation 
of the return itself, after such computation, it 
is pointed out, will be greatly simplified. 

Copies of the forms will be mailed by collee- 
tors of internal revenue to persons and con- 
cerns that filed returns last year, and also may 
be obtained at the offices of collectors and at 
branch offices. Failure to receive a form does 
not relieve the taxpayer of his obligation to file 
his return within the time specified—on or be- 
fore March 15, 1926. 

Forms have been distributed to persons hav- 
ing net incomes of $5,000 or less derived 
chiefly from salaries and wages. 

Attached to Form 1040 will be a ‘‘ Special 
notice to taxpayers,’’ directing attention to 
changes in tax legislation as to rates, exemp- 
tions etc., regarded as certain to be embodied in 
the new law. Instructions relating to such 
changes have already been prepared. Principal 
among the changes are: 

Returns are required of single persons whose 
net income for 1925 was $1,500 or more, or 
whose gross income was $5,000 or more, and 
of married persons, living together, whose net 
income was $3,500 or more, or whose gross in- 
come was $5,000 or more. The exemptions are 
$1,500 for single persons and $3,500 for married 
persons. Under the revenue law of 1924 the ex- 
emptions were $1,000 for single persons and 
$2,500 for married persons. The $400 credit 
for each dependent remains unchanged. A 
$3,500 exemption is allowed the head of a fam- 
ily. Divorcees or persons separated by mutual 
consent are classed as single persons. 

The normal rate of tax under the new act is 
1% percent on the first $4,000 of net income 
in excess of the exemption and credits, 3 percent 
on the next $4,000 and 5 percent on the balance. 
Two, four and six percent were provided by the 
Revenue Act of 1924. 


Klamath Reservation Timber Sales 


As a result of the sale of timber on theif 
reservation the Klamath Indians of Oregon will 
receive a per capita payment of $100, according 
to an authorization by the Department of the 
Interior. The total to be distributed is $122, 
600. Approximately 1,226 members of the 
Klamath tribe will participate. Payment will 
be made so as to assist the Indians in their 
spring farming activities, as three successive 
bad crop years have depleted their resources. 
At present the Klamath Indians have $146,000 
deposited to their credit in the Treasury de 
rived from the sale of tribal timber. In addi 
tion they have available receipts of about $602, 
000. It is estimated, also, that the Klamath 
timber sales will probably continue for the next 
twenty years or more before all the ripe timber 
is finally disposed of. On the basis of cou 
tracts now in force approximately $700,000 will 
likely be received during the next year. 
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Modification of Florida Embargo 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Due to the pro- 
gressive improvement that has taken place in the 
Jast few months in the railroad transportation sit- 
uation in Florida and the practical elimination 
of congestion of carload traffic north of Jackson- 
ville and other gateways destined to points in 
Florida, a substantial modification of the State- 
wide embargo that has been in effect for several 
months on practically all freight shipments into 
that State, was announced last week by the car 
service division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 

Effective 12:01 a. m. Monday, Feb. 22, all com- 
modities are placed on the free list except those 
enumerated below and for their movement permits 
must be obtained by receivers of freight, under the 
plan inaugurated some time ago by the Florida 
division of the Southeast Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Board. Those commodities against which 
the embargo will continue to apply for an in- 
definite period are: 

Note: For the movement of household goods, 
permits will be issued without delay upon presenta- 
tion of statement that consignee has a house or 
apartment or other place into which to put the 
consignment promptly on arrival. 

Automobiles and trucks. 

Brick, all kinds. 

Cement, including all kinds, cement blocks and 
shapes. 

Iron plates and sheets, including corrugated and 
galvanized iron and metal laths. 

Lumber and logs, all kinds except crate material 
and car strips. 

Note: Crate material is defined as knocked down 
erates in shook or panels cut to size and short 
logs destined to crate mills. 

Lime and plaster. 

Plaster board, including all prepared or manu- 
factured building board under various trade names, 
and building paper. 

Poles and piling. : 
a all kinds, including cement, iron and tile 
pipe. 

Roofing materials including roofing paper, shin- 
gles, and roofing tile. 

Structural steel and steel shapes. 

Sand, stone, gravel, slag, clay and screenings, 
including curbing, stone blocks and marble tile, all 
kinds, including roofing, building and floor tile and 
blue linings. 

Household goods as specified in consolidated 
classification. 

It is well known that many essential commodi- 
ties which ordinarily moved into Florida in one and 
two carload quantities and against which the 
State-wide embargo has hitherto applied were split 
up by shippers and forwarded in less-than-carlot 
quantities into the State, thereby materially in- 
creasing the congestion of this class of traffic. 
Under the modification of the embargo, such com- 
modities can be shipped in carlot quantities which 
will materially relieve the less-than-carlot situa- 
tion. 

For the movement in carlot quantities of com- 
modities against which the embargo will continue 
to apply. it will be necessary for the individual 
receiver located in Florida to file a statement as to 
his monthly requirements with the appropriate 
committees of the Florida division of the South- 
east Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board and per- 
mits will be issued by the carriers on a percentage 
basis, equally to everyone, and predicated upon the 
requirements filed by each receiver. The Florida 
East Coast, however, will exempt automobiles and 
trucks shown in the above embargoed list on and 
after Feb. 22. 


Idaho Rates to California and Nevada 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Feb. 22.—The carriers 
have filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for rehearing in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2,411—Forest 
Products from Sandpoint, Kootenai and Culver, 
Idaho, to California and Nevada. It is con- 
tended that the commission erred in finding that 
the rate of 62 cents a hundred pounds from 
Sandpoint, Kootenai and Culver to Group 1 
points in California is applicable to points on 
the Western Pacific and Sacramento Northern 
via the Portlahd (Ore.) route. The sole ques- 
tion is, according to petitioners, whether this 
tate applies via this route. If it does the new 
tariff would have resulted in an increase in this 
rate; if it does not there was no increase in 
the proposed tariff. The commission ordered 
the suspended schedules canceled on the ground 





that the 62-cent rate did apply and the result- 
ing increase was not justified. 


Allowed to Intervene in Docket 17,436 


The commission has issued orders permitting the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., the National Lumber 
& Creosoting Co. and the Texas Mountain Cedar 
Shippers’ Association to intervene in Docket No. 
17,436—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. vs. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Co. et al. 


Suspends Increased Rates 


The commission has issued an order in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 2,604, suspend- 
ing until June 20 the operation of certain sched- 
ules filed by the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
and the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
railways and Agent E. B. Boyd, which propose to 
increase rates on lumber and forest products from 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., and related points in Michi- 
gan to Chicago group points. The present rate 
from Sault Ste. Marie to Chicago is 18% cents a 
hundred pounds and the proposed rate 20 cents. 


Effective Date Postponed 


The commission has issued an order in Docket 
No. 13,211—-West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
et al. vs. Abilene & Southern Railway Co. et al.— 
postponing the effective date of its order in that 
ease from March 20 until May 12, 1926. The ac- 
tion was taken in response to a petition from the 
defendant carriers. Three other complaints were 
combined in this proceeding when it was reopened 
by the commission for further hearing. One of the 
complainants is now seeking another reargument. 


Minimum Weights on Open Cars 


The Coast Fir & Cedar Products Co. and others 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion a complaint against the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. and other carriers, attacking minimum 
weights applied on shipments of lumber and forest 
products in open cars from points in Washington 
and Oregon and in British Columbia to interstate 
destinations. It is charged that the present minima 
rules violate sections 1, 2 and 3. 


Railway Equipment and Supplies 


In the latest issue of Railway Age inquiries 
and orders for railway cars are reported as 
follows: 

INQUIRIES—Pere Marquette, 350 automobile box 
cars; Illinois Central, 200 automobile-furniture 
cars; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 500 hopper 
ears; Colorado & Southern, 100 Rodger ballast cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity; Northern Pacific, 1,000 box 
ears; Southern Railway, 1,000 box cars with steel 
center sills, 40 tons’ capacity, 1,000 steel frame 
hopper cars, 50 tons’ capacity, and 250 convertible 
ballast cars, 50 tons’ capacity. 

OrpERS—Northern Pacific, authorized purchase 
of 1,000 automobile cars 50 feet long and 50 tons’ 
capacity ; Illinois Central, will place orders for 
2,300 freight cars within few days: Seaboard Air 
Line, 1,000 box cars and 800 gondola cars with 
Pressed Steel Car Co.; 800 gondola cars, with 
Standard Steel Car Co., and 800 gondola cars with 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


Southern Hardwood Traffic Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Feb. 22.—A proposal to in- 
crease the minimum weight from points in the 
Southwest to ports for either coastwise or export 
shipment to 50,000 pounds has been filed with 
the Southern Freight Bureau, according to infor- 
mation received by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association. The present minimum is 30,000 and 
34,000 pounds. The new minimum would be 50,000 
pounds on all cars with the exception of those 
taking a smaller capacity, and on box material. 

The increased minimum will be opposed by the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association as unrea- 
sonable and unjust, according to the statement of 
J. H. Townshend, secretary-manager. This same 
increase was proposed last year by the southwest- 
ern carriers and the traffic association opposed the 
increase which was finally dropped by the carriers, 
and that it again is being proposed came as a sur- 
prise to all members of that organization. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has denied 
the application of certain shippers in the Cairo 
(Ill.) territory for a suspension of the new tariffs 
on lumber from Cairo, Memphis and related points 
to Missouri River destinations, according to in- 
formation received today by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association from Washington, D. C. 
The new rates as made effective Feb. 23, 1926, are 
entirely satisfactory to the majority of southern 
shippers, although objectionable to a few shippers 
in the Cairo territory. 
















GOODFELLOW 
LUMBER COMPANY'S 


ALWAYS ON 
TIME 


WHITE ROCK 
Plaster Wall Board 


We make mill shipments di- 
rect from the factory at Port 
Clinton, Ohio. 


WhiteRock Plaster W all Board 
is made of Gypsum rock. The 
double-ply nailing edge con- 
ceals the joints. 


It is fireproof. It is an insula- 
tor against heat and cold, and 
is a sound-deadener. 


GOODFELLOW 


Lumber Company 


Ours is the Trade that Service Made 
NATURAL BRIDGE AT GOODFELLOW 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Hardwoods 
OAK, Pata 28 Qeeeet 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 








MADE RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















END DRIED 
WHITE MAPLE 


A. L. Caflisch & Sons’ Lumber Co. 


UNION CITY, PA. 
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An Outstanding 
Oak Flooring 





Few brands of Oak Flooring can 
point to as long and successful a 
sales record as Dixie Brand. For 
more than twenty years it has been 
bringing in repeat orders to lumber 
dealers from contractors, carpenters 
and builders. Sell this old, reliable 
Oak Flooring this spring and get 
the benefit of its sales building 
qualities. 


See us also on your needs 
in Oak, Gum, Ash, Elm, Cot- 
tonwood and Cypress lum- 
ber. Produced from finest 
Delta stumpage. Big value 
in every foot. 


JEROME HARDWOOD 
LUMBER CO. 


JEROME, :-: ARKANSAS 
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Proof That Our 
Flooring Sells 


A new plant that will double 
our capacity is nearing comple- 
tion. Surely this is proof that 
we are making a flooring that 
sells. The fact is that 


HUDSON 


Oak Flooring 


has even exceeded our own ex- 
pectations. Its sales have 
grown treemndously in the last 
three years. If you want a 
mighty good flooring to sell, 
write for samples of Hudson 


Oak Flooring. 


Hudson Hardwood 
Flooring Company 


Sales Office, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plants at 
MEMPHIS, TENN. VICKSBURG, MISS. 




















New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Hamilton—Kennedy 
started a plant here. 

Headland—Gulf Region Lumber Co. 
business here. 

ARKANSAS. Bald Knob—Collison & Forbes have be- 
gun a retail lumber business, 

Carlisle—G. C. Teegardin will open lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Dolan Wrecking & Construc- 
tion Co. has opened a lumber yard. 

Los Angeles—L. J. Weaver and others have engaged 
in business at 2320 E. Florence Ave. as Walnut Park 
Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Terminal Lumber Co. of 
Florida, with offices in Graham Bldg., will establish 
branch yards at Bradenton, Sarasota and St. Petersburg. 

Jacksonville—J. N. Bray & Co. have started a sawmill 
operation here. 

Tarrytown (P. O. Linden)—W. F. Backstrom has 
started a sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Amsterdam—Gragg Lumber Co. has begun 
a sawmill. 

Macon—D. R. Trippett & Co. are installing an as- 
sembly yard for hardwood lumber; equipment purchased. 

IDAHO. Grangeville—Emil Vonberge has engaged in 
the woodworking business at Main and Mill streets. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Squires & Fisher Lumber Co. has 
opened a wholesale lumber business at 80 E, Jackson. 


Stave Co. has 


has started in 


ILLINOIS. Center—Neil Hercules Lumber Oo. has 
started a sawmill. 
MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Standard Lumber & Mfg. 


Co. has begun sash and door mfg. business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—J. K. James has opened a 
commission lumber business in the Arcade Bldg. as 
J. K. James Lumber Co. 

Springfield—Missouri Lumber Co. has begun a com- 
mission business at 330 Woodruff Bldg. 

OREGON. Marshfield—Frank Boutin has opened a 
woodworking establishment. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Shepard & 
Lumber Co. has begun a wholesale business. 

TEXAS. Bledsoe—Cicero Smith Lumber Co. has 
started a retali business here. 


Morse 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Geneva—W. H. Morris and others of this 
place have acquired the turpentine distilleries of J. E. 
Dyall in Appling and Bacon counties, Ga., and about 
2,580 acres of land. 

OALIFORNIA. Marysville—Swift Bros. planing mill 
has been purchased by Diamond Match Co., of Chico. 

Upland—Fox-Woodsum Lumber Co. succeeded by Up- 
land Lumber & Milling Co. 

ILLINOIS. Alpha—The Alpha Lumber Co. has pur- 
chased the local branch of the Alexander Lumber Co. 
and consolidated the two yards under B. D. Baxter. 

Chicago—Osgood-Simonson Lumber Co. changing name 
to Western Wood Products Co. 

Chicago—Geo. W. Stoneman & Co. 
name to Stoneman Co. 

Shabbona—Griffin & 
Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Knightstown—Knightstown Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Frank Mauck Lumber Co. 


(Inc.) changing 
Todd succeeded by Alexander 


IOWA. Roland—Jas. H. Lanson (Estate) sold to 
Britson Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Atchison—Hixon Lumber Co.; A. L. Da- 


vis sold interest to T. E. Snowden. 

a ee & Co. succeeded by Victoria Mercan- 
tile Co. 

Uniontown—Konantz Grain & Lumber Co. 
by Harry M. Griffith. 


succeeded 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—W. J. Riedling & Co. suc- 
ceeded by Central Concrete Construction Co. 
Owensboro—Forbes Mfg. Co., of Hopkinsville, Ky., 


which recently suffered a $300,000 fire loss, will move 
part of its operations to Owensboro, where a plant is 
available. 

Madisonville—Service Lumber Co.; J. T. Alexander 
sold interest to W. BH. Rash. 

MICHIGAN. Marcellus—Isaac M. Smith & Son suc- 
ceeded by Marcellus Lumber Oo. 

Newberry—O. D. Zagelmeier succeeded by Michigan 
Pole & Tie Co. 

Pontiac—Bauchat & Cowan succeeded by George A. 
Bauchat. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—United Lumber Co. has leased 
the former site of the Vandeventer Lumber Co. yard at 
Rankin and Market streets and will install a yard to 
be known as Yard No. 2 

MONTANA. Moore—Moore Lumber & Hardware Co. 
succeeded by Moore Hardware & Implement Co, 


NEBRASKA. Eustis—A. W. Schroeder & Co. suc- 
ceeded by A. W. Schroeder. 
Franklin—Bloedorn-Hilsabeck Lumber Co. succeeded 


by B. J. Hilsabeck Lumber Co.; 
stock to $150,000. 

Humboldt—Philpot Lumber Co. succeeded by Ralph 
R. Park and Frank Sanford. 


NEW JERSBY. Allenhurst—Allenhurst Builders’ 
Supply Co. succeeded by Boynton Lumber Co. which will 
modernize and install new machinery and equipment. 


NEW YORK. Angola—Joseph BH. Baker succeeded by 
Baker Land & Lumber Co. 

Dansville—Moose & Vogt succeeded by Vogt & Mc- 
Donald Lumber Co. 

Freeport—Post & Whittacker (Inc.) 
Best Lumber Co. 

Middleport—H. M. Robertson & Co. succeeded by Rob- 
ertson Lumber Co.; increasing capital to $40,000. 

Mount Vernon—Hakmaier & Co. (Inc.) changing name 
to Peerless Millwork Corporation. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Conover—Hickory Handle & 
Mfg. Co. changing name to Conover Desk & Furniture 
Co.; increasing capital to $200,000. 


increasing capital 


succeeded by 


Sunburst—Suncrest Lumber Co. removed to Waynes. 
ville. 


NORTH DAKOTA. New England—Fuller-Potter Lum. 


ber Co. succeeded by Thompson Yards (Ine.). 

Newburg—Imperial Elevator Co. succeeded by John 
D. Gruber. 

OHIO. Napoleon—Charles Kurtz, John Kurtz and Freq 
Rohrs have purchased the interest of Charles Knepley 
in the South Side Lumber Co., of Napoleon, and wil] 
operate the company under the same name. Mr. Knep. 
ley will enter the home building field. 

OKLAHOMA. Broken Arrow—Forest Lumber Co. suc. 
ceeded by Caldwell-Nuckles Lumber Co, 

Luther—T,. H. Ray succeeded by Standard Lumber Co, 


Pag nia McMinnville—Crescent Lumber & Supply 

; George Sardam sold interest to O. F. Carson, J. L, 

at Rong E. M. Fowler, C. N. Gilmore and Albert Wil- 
liams. 

Portland—Jayne-Yereance Lumber Co. 
Howard Jayne (Inc.). 

Remote—Shields Bros. have sold their interest in log- 
ging concern of Shields Bros. & Lewis, operating near 
here, to Clarence Davis. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sandylake—Down & Gilmore suc- 
ceeded by W. J. Gilmore. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Miller, St. Lawrence and Vayland 
—Home Yards sold to Brumwell Lumber Co. 

TENNESSEE. Ripley—City Lumber Co. now owned 
by Joe M. Tucker. 

WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Compressed Spruce Prod- 
ucts Co. succeeded by Compressed Spruce Products Co, 
of the Pacific. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Killman & Challe chang- 
ing name to J. J. Challe & Son. 

Ladysmith—Flambeau River Lumber Co. sold retail 
department to Andersen Yard Co., of Bayport, Minn. 
Frank Putnam will remain as manager. 


succeeded by 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Tom Merrell Sash & Door 
Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000 

Los Angeles—Pacific Southwest Lumber Co. » incorpo- 
rated; capital, $200,000. 

San Francisco—Foster Bros., incorporated; wholesale 
lumber; office in Southern Pacific Bldg. 

COLORADO. Colorado ‘eel Lumber & Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40, 

FLORIDA. Dade ad esa Mill & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Lake Worth—Lake Worth Lumber Co. » incorporated; 
—— $100,000; old concern handling building ma- 
erials. 

Jacksonville—National Turpentine Products Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $700. 

Ocala—Michigan City Lumber Co., incorporated. 

St. Petersburg—Fifth Avenue Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $100,000. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chas. A. Hohmeier Lumber Co. 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Dundee—Dundee Woodworking Co. increasing capital 
from $8,000 to $20,000. 
$5 — Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
Pana—Pana Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 
000; to engage in lumber business. 


IOWA. Lynnville—Macy Bros., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 
KENTUCKY. 


Regina—Harless Creek Lumber Co., in 
corporated; capital, $5, 3 

MICHIGAN, West Branch—Diamond Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $400,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Canton—Dealers Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000 
MISSOURI. 


North Kansas City—Doyle-Moore Lumber 
Co. increasing capital to $150,000. 

NEBRASKA. Burchard—Burchard Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Hulst Lumber Co., incorpo- 


rated; capital, 

Brooklyn—Linden Woodworking Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Brooklyn—Blyn Box & Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; old concern. 

Garden City—Haugaard-Wendell Co., incorporated; 


capital, 200 shares par value, $100 and 100 shares no 
par value; old concern. 

Manhattan—Fireproofing fanhet Chemical Corpora- 
tion, i ee capital, $10, 

Queens—Superi or Wood beeaeets’ Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; sash, door and millwork. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth—F. T. Bray (Inc.), 
incorporated to do a general lumber business; capital, 

Waynesville—Citizens Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $100,000 

OHIO. Cleveland—City Hardwood Flooring Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $5,000; to deal in and install hard- 
wood flooring. 

Cleveland—Real Quality Built Home Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000; general home building business. 
OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—Bagby-Linden Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $200,000. 

OREGON. wr Lumber Co., 
rated; capital, $100,000 

Portland—Blue Lake Logging Co., increasing capital 
to $1,500,000. 

Springfield—Cascade Mfg. Co., incorporated; 

25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bethayres—Haase Lumber & Mill- 
work Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; old concern. 
TENNESSER. Cleveland—Stivers Lumber Co., incor 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

ooo is—Evans Lumber Co., 
15 


incorpo- 


capital, 


incorporated; capital, 


WASHINGTON. 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 





Chehalis—Willrich Lumber Co., in- 
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Everett—-Bear Lake Logging Co., increasing capital 
to $25,000. 

Hamilton—Cumberland Shingle Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Mineral—Alder Creek Lumber Co. increasing capital 
from $45,000 to $65,000. 

Port Angeles—Straits Pulpwood Co., 
capital, $10,000. 

Seattle—Strom & Olson, incorporated; capital, $20,- 
000; hardwood products and flooring. 

Spokane—Home Sash & Mfg. Co., increasing capital 
to $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Ripon—Middleton Lumber & Fuel Co. 
{increasing capital from $45,000 to $75,000. 

Shawano—Wallrich Lumber & Fuel Co. organized by 
M. J. Marshall and Casper Wallrich to conduct a retail 
and wholesale lumber and building supply business; 
capital stock 150 shares, par value $1 

Suring—Muehl-Ehlinger Lumber Co., 
capital, $25,000. ’ 

Wausau—George Silbernagel & Sons Co., organized to 
manufacture all -kinds of planed and finished lumber 
and to deal in timber and lumber products. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Ira R. Gibbs is planning 
establishment of a cooperage plant. 

Mena—Fred. Sanders is constructing a hickory mill. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Southern Couch Mfg. Co. 
will erect five-story addition, 58 x 100 ft. 

Baltimore—Union Bros. will erect a three-story addi- 
tion to furniture factory, 50 x 60 ft. 

NEBRASKA. Grand Island—Nelson Lumber & Supply 
Co. will build a planing mill and warehouse; cost, 
$25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—Carl Page and Arthur 
Presnell will erect a chair plant. 

Newton—Newton Furniture Co. 
tracts for furniture plant. 

OKLAHOMA, Altus—Robert P. Woods, of Kansas 
City, Mo., plans erection of $175,000 cross-tie creosoting 
plant. 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


has awarded con- 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Ellenton—Leigh Banana Case 
Co. building power line and will electrify plant at 
Leigh. 

Orangeburg—Carolina Veneer Co. will install equip- 
ment for cutting and drying gum and poplar veneer. 

TENNESSEE. 3ristol—Bristol Fixture & Mfg. Co. 
acquired a two story building, 50 x 100 ft., and will 
install about $5,000 worth of equipment. 

Waynesboro—Holthouse & Hartup, of Lawrenceburg, 
plan installing equipment for manufacture of spokes, 
pump handles etc. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


FLORIDA. Bunnell—Flagler County Lumber Co., of 
which P. F. Hudson is president, will erect a ware- 
house. 

ILLINOIS. Clinton—E. Kent & Co. erecting ware- 
house, 28 x 60 ft. 

KANSAS. Atchison—Hixon Lumber Co. erecting lum- 
ber shed, 138x102 ft. 

LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—Louisiana Western Lum- 
ber Co. constructing new warehouse 150 ft. long; cost, 
$5,000. 

TENNESSEE. 
erect building. 


Ripley—L. E. Scott Lumber Co. will 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Republic Creosoting Works, loss 


by fire. 

FLORIDA. Buena Vista—Magie City Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Schaaf Lumber Co., loss by 


fire, $10,000; planing mill destroyed. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Liberty—Staley Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $100,000; Liberty Chair Co., loss by fire, 
$100,000; both plants destroyed. 

TEXAS. Jasper—Jasper County Lumber Co., loss by 
fire. 





Sash and door mills in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul (Minn.) region this week felt the first 
impulse of improved business for 1926 when deal- 
ers in farming communities began to place orders 
for stock goods, and in some cases for special work. 
Inquiries have been coming in so freely from re- 
tailers that the estimating departments are busier 
than they have been in a year. All this is in- 
terpreted to mean that the first signs of spring 
have turned rural districts to consideration of con- 
struction work. Manufacturers are convinced now 
that, while there may be a slight lessening of 
building in the cities this year, the rural com- 
munities will more than offset any such loss. 
Prices today are regarded by manufacturers as be- 
ing too low to continue on present level more than 
a few weeks at most. 


A good volume of millwork orders is being 
placed with the Kansas City ,(Mo.) plants, mostly 
by local contractors, though there is some figuring 
from outside points. There is a fair demand for 
plain and glazed doors, and sash and screen de- 
mand is good. 


More activity is developing in the millwork, 
door and sash trade in Columbus and central Ohio. 
Mills are booking large orders as builders are pre- 
paring for the spring building season. Door and 
sash plants are rather busy manufacturing stocks 
for the expected spring rush. Better weather con- 
ditions has enabled builders to start many con- 
struction jobs, and as a result there is more activ- 
ity in millwork lines. Mills are being operated to 
about 80 percent of capacity. Figuring on new 
work is brisk and managers of plants are quite 
optimistic. There is still considerable competition 
and consequent price cutting. 


The seasonable winter weather of the present 
month has kept down the volume of building op- 
erations at Buffalo, N. Y., so that the door and 
planing mill plants report a rather quiet period. 
There is expectation that trade will begin to im- 
prove as soon as better weather arrives, which 
should be within two weeks. 


The sash and door trade of Baltimore, Md., con- 
tinues to make a good showing, although weather 
and other conditions have not been at all favor- 
able for some time, with construction work very 
considerably impeded. 3ut the sash and door 
manufacturers have orders enough to keep them 
running most of the time and the returns are on 
the whole satisfactory, though competition is 
rather keen, and some of the business is being 
taken at lower figures than regard for reasonable 
profits requires. All reports are to the effect that 
the contractors have plenty of work in hand, and 
that the beginning of active operations only awaits 
more settled climatic conditions. Some of the new 
Suburbs in process of development are expected to 
develop something of a boom within the next 
month or so. 

During the past week there has been noted an 
appreciable betterment of the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
Sash and door factory situation, as orders are now 
coming in without the asking. Before the coming 


of the summer months the factories will be run- 


ning night and day, it is expected. Slight price 
advances have been noted. Stocks are low. 


Glass trade reports indicate a good demand for 
window glass and other forms of building glass. 
Plate glass is quoted in especially strong request. 
Distributers and large users of window glass, in- 
cluding sash and door manufacturing concerns, are 
said to be buying regularly as their needs require. 
Production of window glass will be increased, at 
least temporarily, by two factories which came 
into production last week. 


Sash and Door Plant Burned 


Houston, Tex., Feb. 23.—The plant of the 
Hlouston Sash & Door Co., valued at about $150,- 
000, was destroyed by fire late Wednesday. De- 
fective wiring was given as the probable cause of 
the fire. A man residing across the street from 
the plant. discovered the blaze about 5:30 p. m., 
shortly after the workmen had left the plant. 
When fire fighting apparatus arrived, the building 
was a mass of flames. No announcement has yet 
been made by the management as to whether the 
plant will be rebuilt. 


e e 

Propose Millwork Publicity Plan 

PORTLAND, OrE., Feb. 20.—The question of more 
extensively advertising the merits of the output of 
their mills was the principal subject of discussion 
before the regular quarterly meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest Millwork Association held at the Mult- 
nomah Hotel here on Friday and Saturday of this 
week, 

The plan proposed was to carry on under the 
auspices of the association a publicity campaign 
promoting a more general utilization of built-in 
conveniences. Decision was left to the different 
districts, which probably will carry on localized 
campaigns. 

About fifty millwork operators attended the 
meeting, and nearly all parts of Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia were represented. The 
sessions were presided over by E. E. Vogue, of the 
Pacific Door & Manufacturing Co., Seattle, with 
David Davis, Portland, as acting secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The sessions were brought to a close with a ban- 
quet Saturday night. 

Delegates from British Columbia reported that 
the outlook for business the coming year in that 
section is promising, a large volume of home build- 
ing being planned. It was also reported that pros- 
pects for large construction there during the year 
are good. Similar prospects were indicated by 
operators from Washington and Oregon. 

John T. Dougall, manager of the Columbia River 
Loggers’ Information Bureau, was the only speaker. 
He told of the need of greater coéperation and of 
the benefits that would be derived. 

A committee of three was appointed for re- 
search work on costs and merchandising, consist- 
ing of F. E. Hite, chairman; H. W. Hansen, and 
Cc. O. Cooper. 


Send for your copy of our 


“Delivered Price List” 


The most popular handy price book ever issued. 
Prices on all Bruce items are quoted delivered 
your city. Saves figuring freight, and avoids 


mistakes. Write us for your free copy. 


nd Grade Cub Finth 





E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Memphis, * * Tennessee 
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More Profits on 
Window Frames 
as Sure as 2+2= 








The unfailing mechanical efficiency of 
the Improved Phillips Window Frame 
Machine, piles up profits—more profits 
—just as sure as 2-24. 


The first 30 days will prove it. 


Profit Proofs and Bulletin G 45 tell the story. 
Write for them TODAY. 


Atlas—IMPROVED PHILLIPS—Invented 


Window Frame Machine 
Pulley Mortiser—Pocket Cutter— Variety Saw Table 


Atlas Manufacturing Co. 


Orlando, Florida 
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CI MISSISSIPPI Coo 





Retailers find our Longleaf 
Pine lumber gives them very 


good satisfaction. It is manu- 
factured to meet the demands 
of the most critical trade and 
dealers who sell it enjoy the 
confidence and good will of con- 
tractors, carpenters and builders 
in their communities. 


We also manufacture railroad 
and car material. 


BATSON & 
HATTEN 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 


LYMAN, MISSISSIPPI 
\. y, 


4 Band Sawn Virgin \f, Daily Capacity) 








LONG LEAF oe Ft. of 
grades 
y P; Seiad 
a 
ellow Fine Spodend 
Edge Grain, 
We can quickly supply Heart and Sap 
your needs in any items Flooring 
shown on right—or can Shed Stock 
furnish ~ x6 
eye imension 
Peeled Piling all grades 


S4S to S&E Std. 
lengths 10! to 24' 
Timbers 
4x4" to 20x20" 
length ‘10! to 66' 


5" to 7" tip, 
10” to 16” butt, 
20’ to 100’ long. 


Tell us your needs. 


Williams 
Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISS. 











All Stock 





\_ Mill at Wilco, Miss. 


Grade Marked 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. 

















Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in loge ging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? Fy ooging”™ will 
tell you bow. An invaluable reference book 
for ‘a = gee , timber owners, 
etc. $4.50, postpaid. 


Pane Lumberman “! $5. Detbom St 


Chicago. III, 
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Exporters’ Liability for Damage 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Trade Commis- 
sioner Boadle, London, has transmitted the follow- 
ing to the Department of Commerce on the export- 
ers’ liability under a c.if. contract for damage to 
lumber caused through deterioration during the 
voyage, a matter frequently discussed when a claim 
for discoloration has been made: 








Although an exporter may claim that his liabil- 
ity ceases when he has furnished proper evidence of 
shipment, insurance policy, and other details, the 
following opinion of a prominent English lawyer is 
worthy of consideration : 

“Under a c.if. contract the risk of the voyage is 
on the buyer, and he looks either to his under- 
writers on the policy or to the ship-owner under his 
bill of lading for any claim for damage, subject to 
the proviso that in shipping the goods the seller 
has taken all reasonable precaution in seeing that 
they are shipped in such a condition that they will 
stand the voyage to the place for which they are 
intended—that is to say, the goods must not only 
be outwardly in good condition but must in fact be 
able to stand the voyage to their destination with- 
out Sustaining damage apart from extraneous rea- 
son.’ 

From this statement it appears that, although 
lumber may apparently be in good condition at time 
of shipment, it must actually be in a condition to 
stand the voyage without discoloration, except for 
outside causes, if the exporter is to be free from 
responsibility. Damage caused through “sea _ per- 
ils,” however, can not be collected from the vessel, 
but constitutes an insurable risk, and exporters 
should be careful to protect themselves by covering 
it in their marine policy. 
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Hardwood Exports for Twelve Months 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 23.—Preliminary fig- 
ures compiled by the Department of Commerce 
showing the exportation of hardwood lumber from 
the United States in 1925 by countries fix the total 
volume of such exports at 362,084,000 feet, of 
which the United Kingdom took 201,666,000 feet. 
England’s imports of hardwoods included 97,- 
191,000 feet of oak, 25,538,000 feet of poplar, 
22,322,000 feet of ash, 21,788,000 feet of gum and 
17,096,000 feet of mahogany. Canada was the 
next best customer, taking a total of 74,751,000 
feet of hardwoods, nearly half of which was oak. 
Belgium took 16,482,000 feet of all American hard- 
woods, the Netherlands 10,417,000 feet and Argen- 
tina 11,340,000 feet, mane other countries taking 
smaller quantities. 


Veneer and Plywood Exports 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 24.—Preliminary fig- 
ures for 1925 compiled by the Department of Com- 
merce show that during the last calendar year ex- 
ports of veneer from the United States totaled 
56,930,128 square feet, valued at $1,571,025, while 
shipments of plywood totaled 17,562,465 square 
feet, valued at $691,288. 

Canada took more than half of the veneer, or 
32,316,474 square feet, valued at $797,276. The 
United Kingdom took 21,185,345 square feet of 
veneer, valued at $617,265, and 15,683,706 square 
feet of plywood, valued at $563,618. 


Holland Lumber Imports in 1925 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Imports into Hol- 
land during 1925 of construction lumber and timber 
were nearly 2,500,000 cubic meters, or about the 
equivalent of 1,042,000,000 board feet, estimating 
logs and hewn timber at the same content as sawn, 
according to the lumber division, Department of 
Commerce. Logs and hewn timber constitute not 
more than 25 percent of the total imports, and 
allowing for the lower board foot content of the 
logs and squared timber, imports can still be com- 
puted at 1,000,000,000 feet and upward. 

Included in construction lumber are teak, jarrah 
and greenheart, woods that are largely used in 
the Netherlands harbor and coast works. Besides 
the special uses to which it is put in other coun- 
tries, teak also is in extensive demand for furni- 
ture and house construction work, for which rea- 
son it is ranked with the common woods for general 
utility purposes. 

Three-fourths of the imports of common wood 
were sawn softwoods, including 770,000,000 feet of 
rough lumber and:13,000,000 feet of dressed stock. 
Finland supplied 300,000,000 feet last year, Swe- 
den coming second with 180,000,000 feet. 

Imports of hewn softwood of American species 
were about 29,000,000 feet, approximately 1,000,- 
000 feet of this being purchased in nearby mar- 
kets, the remainder coming directly from the 
United States. Of the 15,500,000 feet of sawn oak 


imported, the United States furnished 
feet. 

Imports in general increased as compared with 
1924. Total lumber and timber imports gained 13 
percent, while imports of American softwoods in- 
creased about 60 percent. 


American Imports into Belgium 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 22.—Vice Consul J. 
F. Harrington reports from Antwerp that imports 
into Belgium for the ten months ending with Oc- 
tober last year—October was the last month for 
which statistics are available—totaled 1,956,011 
cubic meters, of which the United States contrib- 
uted 55,110 cubic meters. France supplied 602,706 
cubic meters, closely followed by Finland with 
593,648 cubic meters. The free port of Danzig 
supplied 148,005 cubic meters, and Sweden 217,707 
cubie meters. For October alone imports were 
222,409 cubic meters. 

Arrivals of American lumber at Antwerp during 
December were 52,863 pieces of oak, 35,620 pieces 
of pitch pine, 413 logs, 2,306 pieces of hazelpine 
(sap gum) and 34,949 pieces of miscellaneous 
lumber. 


MANUFACTURER and DEALER 


New Type Floodlight Projector 


An important departure from conventional flood- 
light projector design is represented by the Pyle- 
National type No. 2375 projector. Ventilation has 
been entirely dispensed with and the cast aluminum 
alloy case has an absolutely tight closure, with ma- 
chined surfaces at the door joint and a soft lead 
packing ring. The principal causes of depreciation 
in reflective values, and of lamp failures are elimi- 

nated, since dust, gases, 
| 
| 
| 


7,000,000 














moisture and insects are 
entirely excluded from the 
interior of the unit. Ven- 
tilation is unnecessary in 
this new design, for suffi- 
cient radiating surface in- 
sures perfectly safe inte- 
rior temperatures for the 
glass reflector and lamp 
when using 1,000- and 
1,500-watt lamps. 

The case is of cast alu- 
minum alloy, with a 
drawn aluminum back, 
and fittings and small 
parts are of aluminum or 
bronze. The mounting 
base and trunnions are 
provided with locking de- 
vices so that adjustment 
of the unit is not dis- 
turbed by the maintainer. 
Pyle-National 23-%nch Focusing is from outside 
ae Ay j 2 tor of the case. 
equipped w rectangu- z “Non- 
ia piensa lens aa Pyle - National Non 

glare”’ or crystal glass re- 


visor H 

flectors 23 inches in di- 
ameter are used, and these, as well as the rectan- 
gular divergence lenses which are optional on this 
unit, are exclusive developments of the Pyle-Na- 
tional Co. The type No. 2375 projector is the latest 
addition to a complete line of cast aluminum flood- 
lighting and locomotive headlight products manu- 
factured by the Pyle-National Co., of Chicago. De- 
scriptive bulletin, with tables of illumination inten- 
sity and range, and other operating data, will be 
furnished upon request. 


PASSA S ELLE ESE 


Trimmer, Slasher and Saw Bulletin 


The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has recently issued bulletin No. 
1,721-A, entitled “Trimmers, Slashers and Cut-off 
Saws,” which is a revised edition of the company’s 
previous bulletins on this subject. The cover illus- 
tration in this latest bulletin depicts two air lift 
trimmers in the sawmill of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co., D’Lo, Miss., the first having 13 saws trimming 
lumber up to 24 feet long, and the second having 
18 saws to trim 88-foot stock. The operator’s 
cages and keyboards are shown, also the nests of 
bell cranks under the keyboards with wires leading 
to the air valves on the cylinders. The trimmer 
tables are steel, the entire mill being of concrete 
and steel construction. The entire mill is elec- 
trically driven, each trimmer being driven by an 
induction motor direct connected to the headshaft, 
the stop and start friction feed works being drive? 
by belts from the headshafts. Other equipment 
illustrated and described in this 20-page bulletin 
includes overhead, one-foot, pony and undercut 
trimmers; trimmers for lath and other bundle 
stock; over-cut slab slasher; two-saw stovewood 
machine; steam swing-up saw; swing cut-off saws, 
and steam feed jump cut-off saw. 
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Time Record of Truck Equipment 


From time to time descriptions have appeared 
in these columns of various methods employed by 


lumbermen in keeping track of motor truck de- 
liveries. Such records are of great help in cutting 


down overhead costs, especially where a large fleet 
is utilized for delivery of lumber and building ma- 
terials. A prominent retailer located in one of the 
Mountain States has adopted a comprehensive sys- 


DAILY TIME RECOR 


FOR OTHER DATA 


AND MINUTES 
LOADING | RUNNING uP 
min. mime min. 


¥ i] 


159.0 
3 





tem for keeping a record of its motor equipment, 
including a daily time record and truck efficiency 
curve for the month, illustrations of which are 
depicted herewith. The monthly chart shows run- 
ning and idle time for a 14-ton truck placed in 
service in 1917, which has been rebuilt twice and 
has used three sets of tires. 

In commenting on this time record system the 
company states: “The problem which the charts 
bring out clearly lies in keeping trucks as uni- 
formly busy as possible throughout the month, and 


TRUCK No — Ps aad 


houRs 
Ano 
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cePIOTOR POWE 
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also in bringing the standing time down as low as 
possible and the running time up as high as _ pos- 
sible. Our delivery fleet consists of one Fordson 
tractor and thirteen trucks, among the latter being 
three 1-ton Ford platform, one 1-ton Ford box and 


one 1-ton Ford; one 2-ton Autocar; one 114-ton 
Dodge; one 1%-ton, one 2-ton; three 214-ton, and 
one 3%-ton trucks of other makes. ‘The Ford 


trucks, all of which are equipped with Ruckstell 
axles, are used for rush delivery service on small 
orders on which the expense of running the heavy 
trucks would be out of all proportion. 

“Our Ford trucks are équipped with pneumatic 
tires, both front and rear, the latter being 33x5 
oversize; in fact, all our tires, solid rubber, 
cushioned and pneumatic are oversize, as we have 
found them more economical than the standard 
type. Our tire equipment is Goodyear throughout, 
as our experience has been that Goodyear tires 
have excellent wearing qualities, and the company’s 
policy of adjustment on tires is very fair and lib- 
eral. The 1%-, 24%4- and 314-ton trucks, equipped 
with solid rubber tires on rear wheels and cush- 
ioned solid rubber tires on front wheels, are kept 
for heavy duty work, and we try to keep them 
loaded to capacity on all their trips. We have no 
accurate figures as to comparative costs between 
pneumatic and solid rubber tires, but are guided 
in this respect by the experience and recommenda- 
tions of the tire manufacturer whose tires we use, 
and by general observation of our own experience. 

“It has been impossible for us to systematize 
our delivery service; in fact, we are inclined to 
believe there is a chance of going too far in this 
direction, because customers, and particularly con- 
tractors, have been spoiled to a certain extent in 
the last few years. They expect a ‘super’ deliv- 
ery service regardless of the cost of this service to 
the dealer, and have not yet realized that the cost 
of excessive service must at some time appear in 
lumber prices. to themselves. Delivery service 
costs in all business could stand serious investi- 
gation, and the lumber business is no exception. 
We, of course, try to route deliveries in an efficient 
manner, and have studied the best traffic routes in 
the city and vicinity where we operate, with the 
thought of using the shortest route to destination. 
We also try to see that the truck is loaded to ¢ca- 
pacity, but it is impossible to get anywhere near 
100 percent in this respect.” 


Trucks Expedite Log Deliveries 


The Rathborne, Nair & Ridgway Co. 
ing a sawmill at Deer River, Minn., upon an ex- 
tensive scale this season. The importance of the 
truck in the logging industry is regarded by W. R. 
Wallace, manager of the plant, as having been 
well illustrated in log deliveries recently. Of the 
total receipts of 127 loads of logs at the mill in 
one day, 108 were hauled in by trucks. The aver- 
age haul was twelve miles and trucks hauling that 
distance delivered four loads each. The longest 
haul was eighteen miles and the trucks made three 
trips each. 
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Your Orders 
Filled Right 


If you’re looking for a 
source of supply where you 
can send your spring orders 
and know that they will be 
filled right, we should like 
to suggest that you test out 
our organization. 


Yard and Shed 
Stock Timbers, Lath. 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


Laurel, Miss. 
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Poplar Magnolia 
Oak Beech 


Gum 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
BOX SHOOKS 


Eastman-Gardiner 


LAUREL, 


mssssiot FLAY dwood Co. 


Member Hardwood Manufacturer’s Institute. 
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a Pree 
LONGLEAF P in e 


HEAVY PITCH 
For Export and Interior Trade 


We make shipments 
from New Orleans, 
Gulfport, Mobile and 
Pascagoula of 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 
L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 


be MILLS AT 
Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake 





Daily Capacity 
400,000 Feet 
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The Economical Way 
to Buy Oak Flooring 


is to buy it in mixed cars with 
the Southern Pine lumber you 
need, Oak and Gum trim, etc. 
This method will enable you to 
keep stock investment down 
and freight costs down and 
turnover up. Make up a mixed 
car order for 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc 
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OME of our dealer 

friends have asked 
us how we are able to 
produce a flooring that 
offers the value Benoit 
Oak Flooring does with- 
out getting extra money 
for it. 


Benoit Oak Flooring Co., 


MONROE,LA. 

















Lutcher €& Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 




















HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











WILLIAM J. WHITEHURST, who went to 
Richmond, Va., in 1865 to engage in the lumber 
business and became one of the most successful 
men in the industry in that State, died in Rich- 
mond, Feb. 18, after an illness of about five 
months. Mr. Whitehurst in 1865 became en- 
gaged in the lumber and mill-working business 
with his uncle, J. J. Montague, and in later 
years organized the firm of Whitehurst & Owens, 
conducting the business until his retirement 
to become president of the Richmond Bank & 
Trust Co. Mr. Whitehurst also became one of 
the leading business men of the city as well as 
one of its greatest philanthropists and bankers. 
He was president for many years of the Virginia 
Mechanics Institute and was also associated with 
the Old Dominion Trust Co., continuing his ac- 
tivity when the Old Dominion merged with the 
State and City Bank. He was for many years 
vice-president of the Y. M. C. A. Surviving are 
his wife, who was Miss Harriet Campbell, and 
two sons: Robert V. and Herbert C. Whitehurst, 
the latter a captain in the United States Army. 


PERRY DOUGLAS ROE, of Eburne Sawmills 
(Inc.), Vancouver, B. C., and one of the leading 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest, died very 
suddenly on the night of Feb. 22, of heart 
trouble, superinduced by 
an attack of influenza. 
Funeral arrangements 
await arrival of Mr. 
Roe’s younger daughter, 
who is attending school 
at Guelph, Ont. In the 
death of Perry D. Roe, 
at the age of 63, the 
lumber world of the 
Coast and particularly 
of British Columbia suf- 
fers an irreparable loss, 








THE LATE 
PERRY D. ROE 





while a great many of 
its members grieve for 
the loss of a very dear 
friend. Mr. Roe was one 
of the most highly hon- 
ored and best beloved 
men in the business. His 
great ability was 
equaled by a_ great 
friendliness to all men 
and a warm hearted gen- 
erosity which led him to 
give not only of his wealth, but of his time, labor 
and sympathy wherever there was call for them. 
His fellow lumbermen of British Columbia had 
bestowed upon him practically every honor that 
was in their gift, while neighbors, business 
~ +ngaanaaaaa and competitors honored and admired 

m. 

Perry D. Roe was born in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, Feb. 20, 1868, the son of a carpenter, 
Alexander Roe. His parents brought him to the 
United States when he was 2 years old, settling 
in Knoxville, Tenn. His father died when he was 
13 years old and from that day the boy was 
compelled to make his own way in the world. 
His mother died two years later, leaving him 
alone in the world, for he was an only child, and 
practically penniless. For several years he 
traveled through many states, working on farms 
and railroads. It was at a logging camp in 
Oregon that he got his first taste of the lumber 
industry and a few years later, when he was 
about 25, he went to Vancouver, B. C., where 
he worked as a tallyman at the Royal City Mill, 
one of the possessions of the B. C. Mills, Timber 
& Trading Co. He became foreman of that 
plant shortly afterwards and then went to the 
George Cassady plant in the same capacity. A 
year later his employer sent him out as a sales- 
man in the prairie provinces, thus giving him 
an all-around experience of the lumber trade. 

In 1899 Mr. Roe formed a partnership with 
Robert Abernethy, T. F. Paterson and the late 
Lieut. Gov. T. W. Patterson. They took over 
the sawmill at Port Moody and christened it the 
Canadian Pacific Lumber Co. This mill they 
operated until 1907, selling it at that time to a 
syndicate headed by Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper. 
After operating for a time the Emerson Lumber 
Co., of Port Moody, which they sold in 1912 to 
the Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co., Perry Roe 
and Robert Abernethy bought the Eburne Saw- 
mills (Ltd.), at Marpole, a suburb of Vancouver, 
in 1916, and from that has grown the present 
large business of Eburne Sawmills (Ltd.), of 
which Mr. Roe was vice president at the time 
of his death. He was also president of Roe & 
Abernethy (Ltd.). 


In lumber association work Mr. Roe has been 
one of the leaders since his establishment in 
the Northwest. An active member of all the 
local organizations in the lumber field, he was 
honored by each of them with the higher offices. 
He was president of the Vancouver Hoo-Hoo 
Club and in that office had been one of the chief 
factors in bringing that club up to its present 








admirable status as a live lumber forum where 
every branch of the industry is represented and 
every problem discussed by most able exponents. 
Mr. Roe was also president of the Associated 
Industries Council, a director of the Associated 
Timber Exporters (Ltd.), and past president of 
the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association. . 

On June 9, 1892, Perry Roe married Miss 
Mina Shearer, of Vancouver, who survives him 
with one son, Robert Douglas Roe, superintend- 
ent of the Marpole mill, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Mary Roe Connelly and Miss Agnes Roe, 
He also leaves one grandchild. 

A self-made man in the best sense of that 
phrase, Mr. Roe’s executive ability and great 
popularity won for him political honors in his 
community, and as mayor of Port Moody for 
many years he took that entire town under his 
paternal wing and every citizen in it was made 
to feel his personal interest and friendship. 
Many a visit of mercy and comfort to the homes 
of its laborers, most of whom were in his own 
employ, are credited to him and many a kind 
deed is treasured in the hearts of the people 
of that city. His death will bring very real and 
very deep sorrow to many hundreds of families 
to whom he was a beloved personality as well 
as an honored chief. 


JOHN LYSANDER CUTLER, for many years 
a prominent figure in the lumber business in 
the East, died at the Marlborough Blenheim 
Hotel, Atlantic City, on Monday, Feb. 22, of 
heart disease. Mr. Cutler was the son of John 
L. Cutler, one of the most noted of the old time 
lumbermen, who started in the lumber business 
at Exeter, Maine, more than three-quarters of 
a century ago. He moved to Bangor a short 
time afterwards, and it was in that city that his 
son, John L., jr., was born. After several ad- 
ventures in the business with various partners, 
the senior Cutler established the famous firm of 
Stetson, Cutler & Co., of Boston, in 1888. At 
the same time he established the firm of Stetson, 
Cutler & Redman, of New York, which handled 
the sales in that city. For some years Stetson, 
Cutler Co. were reputed to own or control 
larger tracts of eastern spruce than any two or 
three of their largest competitors. They de- 
veloped an enormous export business and han- 
dled a large share of all the lumber from Maine 
and the Maritime Provinces that entered the 
Boston and New York markets. The elder Cutler 
left three sons, George C., Fred B. and John L. 
Cutler, who operated the business until last 
April when the old firm went out of existence 
after a prosperous career of 37 years, the 
brothers retiring. The business was continued, 
however, by the third generation of Cutlers, 
under the name of Cutler & Co., with head- 
quarters in Boston. John L. had been active 
in the firm up to the last. During the war he 
gave great service to the Government in the 
handling of its lumber requirements. Mr. Cutler 
was 61 years old. He had been commodore of 
the American Yacht Club for the last ten years. 


_ HUGH G. ROSE, sales manager for the Wash- 
ington Iron Works, large manufacturer of log- 
ging and mill machinery, died Feb. 12 after a 
brief illness of appendicitis. He was stricken 
at the end of a round of golf on the links of 
the Inglewood Country Club of which he was a 
member. Few business men in the Puget Sound 
country are more widely known among loggers 
and mill men than was Mr. Rose, who counted 
his friends in the lumber fraternity by hundreds. 
Mr. Rose, who was 46 years old, went to 
Seattle, ten years ago to join the Washington 
Tron Works organization and took an active 
interest in civic as well as business affairs. He 
was a member of the College Club and the Elks’ 
Club as well as of the Inglewood Club and was 
also a Scottish Rite Mason and a Shriner. He 
leaves a widow, 


WILLIAM J. COUDY, president of the Coudy 
Bros. Lumber Co., Granite City, IIll., passed 
away suddenly at five o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Feb. 28, at his home in Granite City. He 
had been in the best of health up until five 
o’clock on the night of Feb. 22 when he was 
stricken with apoplexy from which he died 
twelve hours later without regaining conscious- 
ness. Mr. Coudy had been in the lumber busi- 
ness in the Tri-Cities for over thirty-five years 
and was well liked by all with whom he came 
in contact, socially ard in business. His death 
was a great shock not only to his associates 
but to the community in general, as he was 
active up until the last minute, having left the 
office at the usual time. He leaves a widow, 
three daughters and two brothers. 


CHARLES E. KYES, 79, one of the _ pioneer 
timber estimators in Wisconsin, died at his 
home in Merrill, Wis., on Feb. 20, following an 
illness of several months, although he had been 
confined to his home for only a few days prior 
to his death. He was born in Medina County, 
Ohio, and moved to Marquette County, Wiscon- 
sin, when he was a small child. His parents 
later moved to Wauseka County, Minnesota. 
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Seven years later he went to Merrill, then 
called Jenny, and hired out as a timber esti- 
mator. Mr. Kyes also operated a farm and 
served as a county official in various capacities. 
He is survived by four children, two brothers, 
and one sister. 


ROBERT A. FERRY, 57 years old, one of the 
best known hardwood men in the country, died 
in St. Anthony’s Hospital in St. Louis on Feb. 
19 after an illness of only two days. Mr. Ferry 
was born in Berien County, Michigan, March 21, 
1869, the son of John Ferry, who now resides in 
Charlotte, Mich. Robert A. Ferry was educated 
in the Berien County schools and later attended 
the University of Notre Dame. His first busi- 
ness experience was with the School Seat Manu- 
facturing Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich. He moved 
to St. Louis in 1899, becoming connected with the 
Massengale Lumber Co., later associating him- 
self with the Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co., with 
whom he remained until 1917, when he became 
sales manager for the Arkla Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. About a year ago he associated 
himself with the Krug Lumber Co. Mr. Ferry 
was one of the organizers and always a leading 
spirit in the St. Louis organization of hardwood 
lumber salesmen known as “The Liars’ Club,” 
which holds an annual dinner during the holi- 
days and between times helps those who are in 
need. He was also a member of Hoo-Hoo and 


. of the Knights of Columbus, fourth degree. He 


is survived by a widow, one son, Emmett Ferry, 
and a daughter, Lucile, resident in Denver, Colo. 
Another son, Tom Ferry, died about a year ago. 
The body was sent to Denver where the funeral 
took place on Feb. 25. 


HARRY F. BALL, secretary-treasurer of the 
Ball Realty Co., and vice president of the George 
W. Miles Timber & Lumber Co., and the Ball 
Lumber Co., St. Louis, of the two latter of which 
his son, Hal C. Ball, is president, died at St. 
Luke’s Hospital in that city on the evening of 
Feb. 23 following an illness of eight weeks. 
Harry F. Ball was born at Geneseo, Ill., 66 years 
ago, and went to St. Louis at the age of 30. At 
one time he was in the hotel business. He re- 
tired from active business about ten years ago. 
Besides his son, he is survived by one daughter, 
Miss Lottie Ball. The funeral was held the after- 
noon of Feb. 25 from Alexander & Sons chapel, 
with interment in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 





HEYWARD C. BRAMLET, Chicago, secretary 
of the Lumber Service Corporation, died at the 
Martha Washington Hospital, Chicago, Feb. 22, 
following a short illness. Infection which de- 
veloped after the extraction of a tooth was the 
cause of the young man’s death. The deceased 
was 24 years old, a former resident of Harris- 
burg, Ill., and at one time had attended the 
University of Illinois. He joined the Lumber 
Service Corporation over a year ago with the 
intention of learning the lumber business and 
had made a successful start at the time of his 
death. He is survived by a father and two 
brothers none of whom was present when he 
passed away. 


ELISHA TAYLOR, former lumberman of Tim- 
monsville, S. C., died at his residence in that 
town Feb. 20, after a sudden attack of acute 
indigestion. Mr. Taylor, who was about 60 years 
of age, was born in Effingham, but had spent 
most of his life in Timmonsville, where he was 
engaged in the timber business as well as farm- 
ing. He was a member of the Baptist church, 
and a leader in his community. Surviving Mr. 
Taylor are his widow, five daughters and two 
sons. Funeral services were held Monday. 


CORNELIUS WILLISON, 73 years old, promi- 
nent lumber merchant of Campbell County, Ken- 
tucky, died at his home at Brent, Ky., a suburb 
of Cincinnati last week. Mr. Willison was a 
life-long resident of Campbell County and had 
beer. in the lumber business at Brent for many 
years. He is survived by his widow and five 
children. His sons are Clarence Willison, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Cornelius Willison, jr., San 
Francisco, Calif. 


JAMES WILLIAMS LEE, principal surveyor 
for the American Bureau of Shipping, died at 
Norfolk, Va., and was buried in the Arlington 
Nationai Cemetery at Washington, D. C., Feb. 
18, according to word received at headquarters 
in St. Louis of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, of which Mr. Lee had been a member since 
July 8, 1907. During the War with Spain, he 
Served as a first lieutenant in the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter Service. 


JESSE HASTINGS, 56 years old, formerly an 
active logger and lumberman of the vicinity of 
Betty Troublesome, Knott County, Kentucky, 
died at his home there Sunday morning, Feb. 
21, after a brief illness of flu and pneumonia 
complications. Mr. Hastings is survived by a 
} + liaae severa? children two of whom are 


IN THE STATE of Maine over 9,000,000 acres 
of forest land, largely owned by pulp producers, 


are being handled under some form of forest 
management. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


HAZARD, Ky., Feb. 23.—One of the most impor- 
tant hardwood timber deals made in eastern Ken- 
tucky for some time was finally closed Friday, Feb. 
19, by L. K. Hyde and associates, of Plainfield, 
N. J. The timber consists of several thousand 
acres comprising all the hardwoods known in east- 
ern Kentucky and lies along Big Leatherwood Creek 
and Little Leatherwood Creek several miles from 
Cornettsville and ten miles from Hazard. The tim- 
ber lies several miles from the main line of the L. 
& N. but arrangements have been made for the 
building of a lumber branch road out to the seat of 
the new operation, billed to start at once. L. K. 
Hyde will be in active charge of the work. 

At Elk Creek headwaters on the Perry County 
border Whitt Bros., of Ulvah, Ky., purchased sev- 
eral hundred acres of timber lands, and announce 
its development within the year. Two mills will 
be installed. 


MERRILL, WIS., Feb. 23.—Thirteen thousand 
acres of lake frontage and other lands have been 
sold by the Vilas County Lumber Co. to R. B. 
Runke and other men of Merrill, according to an 
announcement last week. It is the plan of the new 
owners to resell the land to prospects who want 
lake frontage. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 23.—The Hackley-Phelps- 
Bonnell Co. of Phelps, Wis., manufacturer of lum- 
ber, has purchased 5,000 acres of land north of 
Phelps which will be sold for summer homes, ac- 
cording to C. W. Christiansen, president of the 
company. 





SuRRENCY, GA., Feb. 23.—E. C. Copeland, Sr., and 
others have acquired 4,519 acres of timber land in 
Wayne and Appling counties from E. T. Barnes and 
W. B. Rice of Dublin, and will develop. 


NACOGDOCHES, TEX., Feb. 23.—J. E. Stone & Son, 
of Center, have acquired about 8,000 acres of pine 
timber land, including about 20,000,000 feet of 
timber, with a ten year run on the property. Op- 
erations will start at once. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., Feb. 23.—A compromise has 
been reached between the parties in the suit of the 
Alexandria Lumber Co. (Inc.) against the Pine Bi- 
Products Co., both of this city, whereby the suit 
has been dismissed upon agreement of the defend- 
ant to pay half of the costs and not to conduct its 
turpentine operations during thiswear. This suit 
was brought by the plaintiffs for $25,000 damages 
alleged to have been caused by the defendant com- 
pany’s turpentining operations and also for annul- 
ment of the contract which had been entered into 
to permit these operations on the timber lands of 
the plaintiff. It was charged that an unusually 
large amount of timber had died as a result of the 
turpentining. The defendant denied the charge and 
declared that the destruction of the timber was 
caused by the depredations of a certain beetle 
known as “Ipp.” 

MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 23.—The Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co., New York, has been ordered to 
pay damages of $4,800 to Fred W. Draper, Wiscon- 
sin lumberman, by Federal Judge Geiger at Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Draper contended in the suit that 
Sheriff Hunt Rodd of Loyal, Wis., had sold lumber 
belonging to him and valued at $10,000 to collect a 
tax bill of $290. The sheriff was bonded by the 
insurance company. He sold the lumber for $430 
according to Mr. Draper. The Wisconsin supreme 
court later held that the tax was illegal, and con- 
sequently the plaintiff sued for damages. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 24.—A damage suit for 
$250,000 was filed in the United States District 
Court here Tuesday against the Illinois Power & 
Light Co. by former directors of the dissolved 
Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., who allege that the fire 
which ravaged their plant and yards in St. Clair 
County, Ill, on Feb. 23, 1922, was caused by flying 
sparks from the defendant’s electrical apparatus 
which conducted current to the premises. At the 
time of the fire, the power plant was known as the 
Madison County Power & Light Co., but merged 
with other concerns on May 25, 1923, to form the 
Illinois Power & Light Co. The suit was filed by 
BE. M. Cain, J. T. Hurley and J. T. Fleishel, as 
trustees for the lumber company which was dis- 
solved Dec. 1, 1922. At the time of dissolution, 
the three were the only directors and stockholders. 
Mr. Cain was the firm’s president. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 23.—Suit was recently 
filed in the Jefferson Parish courts against the Jef- 
ferson Distilling & Denaturing Co., by Mrs. Lucas 
E. Moore and her daughter, Olive May. Each asks 
damages of $35,000 alleged due through the fatal 
injury to Lucas E. Moore on Feb. 13, 1925. While 
visiting the Lucas E. Moore Stave Co.’s plant at 
Southport, Mr. Moore was struck by fragments from 
an exploding steel drum, dying a few hours later. 
It is charged that the explosion was caused by the 
act of a representative of the defendant company, 
in placing a lighted match at the bunghole of the 
drum. The petition alleges that the drum con- 
tained alcohol, though it had been purchased on 
the representation that it had never been used. 


Co LOUISIANA Coo 


Now is theTime | 


to check up on your lumber stock. 
you will need some products for your Spring build- | 
ing contracts, order them this month, and avoid de- | 
lays from bad weather and curtailed production. {| 

| 








Lumber that is sold under the “LaRED”’ trade- 
mark comes up to a definite standard of excellence. 
“‘LaRED” Products are all that we represent them 
to be—properly manufactured, carefully graded and 
promptly delivered. 


| 
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Let us quote on your next order for: 








Cypress Window and Door Frames 
Walker Cypress Lath 
Southern Hardwoods 

Soft Texture Tidewater Tupelo 
Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 
Fir—Spruce—Hemlock 
Red Cedar Shingles and Siding 


TRY OUR “‘LaRED” BRAND OF 
PREMIUM CEDAR SHINGLES 


“LaRED” Supremes—The 100% Shingles 


| 
| 
Genuine Louisiana Tidewater Red Cypress 
| 


“LaRED” Extra Clears—100% clear,85 bedgegrain 
“LaRED” Star A Stars—Real Stars 


Louisiana Red Cypress Company 


of New Orleans 








Entire Fourth Floor 1018-19 White Bldg., i 
ew Ockeonn, EX Seattle, Wash. | 


2 « 1 
” 4 


“THe WOOO Erennan~ 











saun SHORTLEAF 


Base, Casing, Edge and Flat 
Grain Flooring, Ceiling, Partition 
Finish (all thicknesses), Mouldings 
1" and 2" Yard Stock up to 20’ long 


= 


Also SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


DAVIS BROS. 


LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
ANSLEY, LA. 


GYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
























ot! Oty Louisiana Cypress 
esta § Lumber, Lath 
i and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark &Brown Cypress Co. Lid. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Logging Ralph Cc Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in lo ng, log 
transportation or harvesting tan bark 
turpentine economically? “Logging” will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 

431 So. Dearborn St. 


American Lumberman “ Chicago. IL 
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Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 
aa Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





MILLS: = 
t= Ark. We Solicit 
| Ark. 
Mauldin, Ark. Your Patronage 








Established 1847 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 


C.B. Richard & Co. 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK iandle 7 classes of 
. Sr deen aoe. 
Ocean Freight Commercial Credits 
for Exports& Imports 

Brokers 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 


Cl * ORIG f...! 


% LONGLEAF a 


Yellow Pine 


We Specialize in 














We also make 


Gang Sawn ? x 4 
4" Flooring, aaiiedliinn 
Car Decking 

Framing and y X 6 
Yard Timbers S1S 2EStandard 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 
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Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
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Shingles and Lath 
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TACOMA, WASH. 


Feb. 20.—The Atlantic coast market and ship- 
ping conditions were discussed at length at the 
regular meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
last Wednesday. The present methods of booking 
space, and the shipment of so large a proportion of 
transits from the Pacific coast, came in for consid- 
erable criticism. It was generally agreed that the 
present method of dealing with the Atlantie coast 
demand is faulty, but nothing definite was agreed 
upon as a corrective. 

Chris Krienenbaum, of the Reed Mill Co., who 
has just returned from a visit to the east coast, 
led the discussion. He declared that business con- 
ditions in the East are generally good, and that fir 
lumber is being used more and more in building op- 
erations. 

T. Y. S. Ballantyne, formerly with the Tidewater 
mill here and now with the Robert Dollar Co. of 
British Columbia, was a guest at the meeting. Mr. 
Ballantyne said that Canadian conditions are sim- 
jlar to those in the United States. He had with 
him P. H. Bordwill, who was the Dollar company’s 
representative in the Orient for sixteen years. Mr. 
Bordwill had no comment to make on the present 
situation. 

T. €. Rewick, of the Burnside Co. of Denver, 
Colo.. was also present. He said that the farmers 
of Colorado are in much better financial shape than 
for several years, and that there should be a good 
demand for lumber from the agricultural districts 
this summer. 

A meeting of Tacoma lumbermen was held Tues- 
day at the Winthrop Hotel, at which the new mar- 
ket extension plan of the Pacific coast manufac- 
turers was discussed. <A. H. Landram, who has 
been named to organize the Tacoma manufacturers 
in support of the plan, presided at the meeting. 
Nearly all the larger mills have already signed up, 
and it is thought that the industry in Tacoma will 
be behind the movement 100 percent when the cam- 
paign is completed. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Wheeler, Os- 
good Co., Skagway, California, 600,000 feet (part 
eargo), and Wapama, California, 500,000 feet (part 
cargo). Shaffer terminal, Julia Luckenbach, At- 
lantie coast. 3.000.000 shingles, 25,000 feet cross 
arms, 25,000 feet lumber and a car of broom han- 
dles (part cargo). Defiance Lumber Co., Jlavre 
Maru, Japan, 600,000 feet (completing), and Bar- 
bara C©., California, 200,000 feet (part cargo). 
Puget Sound Lumber Co., Regulus, west coast South 
America, 360,000 feet (part cargo), and Dorothy 
Wintermote, California, 450,000 feet (completing). 
Dickman Lumber Co., Henry S. Grove, Atlantic 
coast, 550,000 feet (part cargo); Havre Maru, 
Japan, 700,000 feet (part eargo), and Dorothy Win- 
termote, California, 500,000 feet lath (part cargo). 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Julia Luckenbach, 
Atlantie coast, 700,000 feet (part cargo), and Dor- 
othy Wintermote, California, 300,000 feet (part 
eargo). Tidewater Mill Co., Dorothy Wintermote, 
California, 400,000 feet (part cargo). Baker dock, 
Columbian, Atlantic coast, 3,000,000 shingles, 1,837 
doors, 518 bundles broom handles, 80.000 feet cross 
arms and 50,000 feet lumber (part cargo), and 
Caddopeak, California, 300,000 feet lath and 250 
tons box shook (part cargo). Portacoma piers, 
Hellenic, Australia, 100,000 feet lath and 200 tons 
box shook (part cargo) ; Margaret F. Sterling, Aus- 
tralia, 400,000 feet (completing) ; Dorothy Win- 
termote, California, 500,000 feet (part cargo) : 
Evanger, west coast South America, 600 tons box 
shook (part cargo); Grootendijk, Europe, 7,000 
doors (part cargo) ; Hagle, Atlantic coast, 1,500,000 
feet (part cargo), and Wapama, California, 300,000 
feet lath (part cargo). 

Lumber shipments from the Portacoma piers dur- 
ing January were far ahead of the figures for the 
same month last year. During the month more 
than 20,000,000 feet of lumber moved over the 
docks, as compared with 12,000,000 feet in January. 
1925. Doors shipped last month numbered 93,750, 
as compared with 37,850 a year ago; and box 
shook totaled 1,904 tons, as compared with 950 
tons last year. 

William FE. Turner, former Tacoma lumberman, 
is a candidate for the post of commissioner of pub- 
lic safety at the city election which is to be held 
next Tuesday. Mr. Turner was with the old Mount 
Tacoma Lumber Co. which was destroyed by fire 
nearly twenty years ago. 

J. H. Galbraith, of the Eatonville Lumber Co., is 
a candidate for reélection as mayor of Eatonville. 

A demonstration of a new log boring machine, 
the invention of Claude G. Sapp, of Olympia, was 
held last week before a large audience of interested 
lumbermen and loggers in Tacoma. The machine is 
to be put on the market in the near future. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Feb. 23.—The outlook for this spring and early 
summer is believed to be good. The general indus- 
trial outlook has not been better in years. Recent 
heavy falls of snow, though unaccompanied by 
severe frosts as is normal, have assured an abund- 
ance of moisture for the crops of next summer. 
The outlook for metal mining and smelting is con- 
sidered excellent. The sugar industry is in rather 
good shape. Livestock and wool are above normal. 
The tourist business is expected to beat that of 
any previous year. Indications point to a real oil 
boom in the State. Bankers, the most conservative 
among them, are delighted with the outlook, saying 
they can see no dark spots for 1926. 

Lumber demand is quiet. Farmers are buying, 
as the weather has been open, and they have not 
bought much in recent years. There may not be 
so many homes built in Salt Lake City, but some 
large structures are going up. City trade is not 
as good, nor are the mines taking anything to 
speak of, especially the coal mines, which are suf- 
fering a slump on account of the wearm weather. 
Generally speaking, the lumber season will begin 
with dealers in good shape. Stocks are about nor- 
mal, and prices generally are steady. Hardwoods 
are making gains here right along. A little ma- 
hogany is being used, but more oak, especially in 
homes costing $4,000 and up. Gum trim is still 
popular, however. The tendency is more and more 
toward the double house and the smaller lot im 
the larger urban acres. Recently a city ordinance 
was passed giving permission to erect once more 
the one and one-half story house in Salt Lake City. 
The shingle business is described as about normal 
for the season. The tendency is toward better 


shingles. 
*” SPOKANE, WASH. 


Feb. 20.—Business continues quiet, but the un- 
dertone of the market is good. There has been 
no change in prices. 

Soft weather has put a stop to woods work and 
hauling in many localities. A number of mills 
have started, and others are planning to do so. 

The Long Lake Lumber Co. started its Phoenix 
mill here in town last week with two shifts of fifty 
men. Its log pond, in the river by the Great 
Northern depot, has about 2,500,000 feet of yellow 
pine logs in it and is full. The company brings its 
logs in both by truck and train. 

The Humbird Lumber Co. has started its New- 
port mill. Paul Marks, who has been with the 
company for ten years in its Sandpoint office, suc- 
ceeds Frank Underhill as superintendent. The 
mills of the company at Sandpoint and Kootenai 
are being put in shape for operation, and will start 
with two shifts as soon as it is felt that the danger 
of serious cold weather is past. There has been no 
ice this winter in Lake Pende Oreille, on which botb 
mills are situated. 

The Clearwater Timber Co. is engaged in exten- 
sive preliminary work at the site east of Lewiston 
where its large sawmill will be installed, according 
to Engineer J. A. Chamberlain, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, who is handling the surveying work. Date 
for starting construction has not been. announced. 

Every lumber mill in eastern Oregon is operat- 
ing, and conditions generally in that district are 
good, declared Joe Stoddard, president Stoddard 
Lumber Co., of Baker, who was a recent visitor at 
Spokane. ‘Logging is being carried on quite ex- 
tensively, and by spring the mills will have a good 
supply on hand,” said Mr. Stoddard. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Feb. 20.—While rain has retarded building dur- 
ing the last two weeks, there has been a rather sus- 
tained demand from retailers, and wholesalers are 
optimistic. Redwood, pine and fir have all showD 
much better volume during February than in Janu- 
ary. Prices of all the species are steady. 

Charters for lumber carriers during the week 
have been decidedly quiet. Rates to Japan have 
dropped to $10, and to China, to $10.50, the Aus- 
tralian price slumped to $13.50, the same as Atlan- 
tic ports rate. J 

EB. W. Kent, manager San Francisco offices of the 
Buswell Lumber Co., is reported seriously ill with 
influenza. 

Paul Hayes, of the William Crombie Co., New 
York, left this week for home after spending fifteen 
days in the western producing districts. 

John D. Spaulding, manager of western sales of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., returned today 
from Standard City, where he attended the opening 
of activities there. The Standard company has 
begun spring sawing on cedar and fir. 

B. A. Cannon, general manager Sugar Pine Lum- 
ber Co., Fresno, is in San Francisco following the 
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annual directors’ meeting.- He will attend the di- 
regtors’ meeting of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association before his return 
to Fresno. , 

Willis J. Walker, vice president Red River Lum- 
ber Co., accompanied by his wife is spending the 
week at Pebble Beach. Leon Walker is in Santa 
Barbara. 

Thomas Cotter, former manager California-Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., spent several days in San Fran- 
cisco recently, prior to a trip through the eastern 
markets. He will return in March and open a new 
business in the redwood regions, at Eureka. 

H. H. Whiteside, formerly with the Hammond 
Lumber Co., has opened San Francisco offices for 
Nickey Bros., hardwood producers and distributers, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

W. H. Officer, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
of Oregon, spent several days in San Francisco en 
route to McNary, Ariz., where he will be in charge 
of the shipping department of the Cady Lumber 
Corporation. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

Feb. 20.—Cargo business has been a little more 
active, all cargo companies making shipments. This 
week the year’s first shipment to Alaska went for- 
ward. The following loadings are reported: Bloe- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, Redwood, 358,000 feet, 
Alaska; Hellenic, 530,000 feet of box shook, Aus- 
tralia; West Henrod, 785,000 feet, Japan. Puget 


Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., Daisy Gray, 600,000 
Maine, 


feet, California ; 800,000 feet, Atlantic 





The ‘‘ Manuela Pla,’’ a Spanish vessel, had just completed loading a 

heavy cargo of lumber at Mobile, Ala., and was preparing to depart for 

Fort de France, Island of Martinique, when it started to sink. All on 

board were saved. The cause of the sinking had not been ascertained 
when this photograph was taken 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Feb. 20.—With spring drawing nearer, that op- 
timistic feeling is beginning to bud in lumber cir- 
cles in this district. There was no tangible develop- 
ment in the last week to explain it, but even the 
manufacturers began looking more cheerful and 
mill prices were firmer. Wholesalers in the rail 
trade reported a decided improvement in the de- 
mand, which has been slack since the first of the 
year. Wholesalers and brokers in Atlantic coast 
trade noted little change, however. Nor was there 
any particular improvement in the California de- 
mand. The export market continues brisk. 

Unfilled orders in all branches of the business 
showed an increase. Rail trade inquiry showed up 
strong, but prices offered were under what the 
wholesale trade regarded as satisfactory figures, 
and most of the offers were rejected. That a strong 
buying movement will develop in the rail markets 
within the next month, is the firm belief of the 
wholesalers and they are steering their course ac- 
cordingly, believing that the bottom already has 
been reached and that prices higher than they are 
now asking will be met in the near future. 

With bad weather in the East, no immediate im- 
provement in Atlantic coast demand is looked for, 
but the market is holding its own and the mills 
are sitting tight. Steamship space to the Atlantic 
coast continues weak, but the steamship operators 
apparently have no intention of making concessions, 
They admit the March market is likely to be soft, 
but expect an improvement by April 1. 

California buyers are 
playing the waiting 
: game usual with them 
at this season, but their 
stocks are not heavy 
and lumber is not accu- 
mulating at San Pedro. 
The purpose of the game 
is to offset the present 
mill curtailment, but in 
view of the _ tenacity 
that the manufacturers 
are displaying the indi- 
cations now are that the 
buyers will be first to 
weaken. 

With the export busi- 
ness good and strength- 
ening, exporters take a 
rather rosy view of the 
situation and _ predict 
that demand for export 
lumber will continue 
strong throughout the 
year. 

The deadlock in the 
log price situation con- 
tinues. Loggers are 
making a determined ef- 
fort to enforce the price 
advance they announced 
recently, and the mills 
are refusing to recognize 
it. The outcome re- 
mains in doubt. Log 
production is heavy for 
this time of year, hav- 
ing been stimulated by 
a winter without a flake 
of snow in the lower al- 
titudes up to the third 








coast. Morrison Mill Co., Admiral Dewey, 100,000 
feet of box shook, New York: Lurline (due), 


500,000 feet of box shook, Honolulu. (The com- 
pany will ship 125,000 feet of box shook to Austra- 
lia next week.) E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Anacor- 


tes, Shasta, 900,000 feet, California: Lassen, 
700,000 feet, California. Anacortes has had un- 
usually heavy shipments this month. It is esti- 


mated that the footage for lumber and box shook 
will approximate 30,000,000 feet. The shippers 
are the Fidalgo Lumber & Box Co., Anacortes Lum- 
ber & Box Co. and the Morrison Mill Co. 

Skagit County residents believe that the Clear 
Lake Lumber Co.’s mill and camps will be operat- 
ing again in the near future. Judge George A. 
Joiner has appointed two new receivers, and they 
fre working on reorganization plans. They are 
Clyde Walton, of Everett, and B. D. Moody, of 
Mount Vernon. Reports filed with the court show 
the company’s: assets to be far greater than its 
liabilities. 

President Oscar Olsen, of the Heaton-Olsen Log- 
ging Co.. states that the company’s new camp will 
begin shipping in about three weeks. It is now 
laying a railroad to connect with the Milwaukee 
line. One side will be operated at the beginning. 

A denial that the Imperial Fir Lumber Co. will 
remove its sawmill from Lynden to Blaine was 
made this week by Secretary Oscar Olsen. The mill 
is cutting 60,000 feet daily. 

C. E. Keyes, superintendent Morrison Mill Co.’s 
Bellingham plant, has been nominated as a trustee 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 


week in February, and 
with no cold weather. Weather has not inter- 
fered even with the high level logging operations 
and the Puget Sound camps north of Tacoma are 
75 percent in operation. 

Nevertheless there is no surplus of good logs, and 
loggers hint that there will be none. Their threat 
of curtailment if their new price list is not met, 
seems rather more formidable than the like threat 
made by the mill operators. If the mills are com- 
pelled to meet the log price advance, lumber prices 
will feel it. 

The mills ae showing an unprecedented determi- 
nation to keep production within bounds, and their 
action has done much to keep lumber prices from 
slipping. So far the cut has been held close to 
market demand. 

The shingle market is rather spotty. Most mills 
in this section have resumed cutting since Feb. 1 
after a shutdown that is said to have reduced the 
normal visible supply of shingles by about 7,000 
carloads. This has strengthened the market, and 
the average mill price is now firm around $2.70 
for extra clears. Manufacturers are optimistic and 
look for a brisk demand for their product within 
another month. 

The buying now is largely of mixed carloads, and 
few orders for straight carloads are coming in, 
compared with previous years. The big improve- 
ment made in the last two years in railroad freight 
service is responsible for this situation, having 
made it possible for dealers in the big shingle con- 
suming States to buy for current needs instead of 
for sixty or ninety days in the future. 
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At the present time we have 
good stocks of it in 


No. 1 and 2 Shortleaf 


Replenish your stocks by order- 
ing it in Mixed Cars with 
Shortleaf 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
SIDING and MOULDING 


Tell us your needs. 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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Sawn 


DOMESTIC 


Southern Hardwoods 


Kiln Drying a Specialty 


Sales Office: MOBILE,ALA. Mills at Mobile, Ala. 
Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans. La. 


























THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch w.dths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 


2x4 


No. | or No. 2 Common 


S45S 


DRY bright stock cut from Upland 


West Coast Hemlock 


You'll like it. 
Straight cars of 16’ or 18’ if desired. 


PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 

















REPRESENTATIVES : 


e F Mervin. 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, . 
W. Smith, .O. Box 288, Rockford, Ill. 
K. J. re eel 833 McKni . bere Minneapolis, Minn. 
ames A. Harrison, P.O. 45, Sioux Falle, S. D 
oseph Lean, P.O. O. Box 744, Omaha, Neb raska 
rank Probst, P.O.Box, 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O. G. Valentine, P. O. Box, 171, Denver, Colorado 
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Lumber, Lath, Shingles, 


hii; 
peel Garage Doors, O. G. Gutter, K. D. 
by Car Frames, Porch Rail, Door Jambs 
or Cargo in sets, Columns, Industrial and 


Railroad Materials. 


Rudell-Hayden Lumber Co. 


Cone Cline 
Cee. Tacoma, Wash. 
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FIR—FIR—FIR—FIR—FIR 
Buy Better By Wire 


Eliminate time and distance. Night let- 
ter inquiries and orders using following 
Code. Answers will be wired promptly 
direct or thru nearest representatives. 
Code Meaning 
Upright {x4 No. | Clr. Fir VG Fig. 
Righ x4 No. 2 Cir. Fir VG Fie: 
Downright 1x4 . 3 Clr. Fir VG F 
as ix4 . 2 Cir. & Btr. Fie sc Fig. 
se Slash 1x4 . 3 Clr. Fir 
ix6 5 a + * Fir a Fig. 


Third Flat 1x6 Fir 
Ceiling 544x4 : Btr. Fir Gig. DB 
Third *celting 5x4 Fir Clg. DB 

4.N & Btr. Fir Clg. DB 


1x 
Phitadelphia i “* 2 = . & Btr. Fir Clg. DB 
.< . & Btr. Fir Drop. 
g. 
{x6 No. 3 Clear Fir Drp. Sdg. 
No. 106 








i ity 
Drop 1x6 No. 
Third Drop 


Fencing 1x6 No. | Com. Fir SIS or $28 
Matched Fencing =| No. | Com. Fir D&M 
Shiplap 

Boards 


studding 

Scantling Fir SISIE or S48 
Rafters . | Fir SISIE or S48 
Fir SISIE or S48 
Fir SISIE or S48 
Fir R 

r 





aaa 


races 
Supports S48 


WorthLumberCompany 


Exclusive Rail 5501 White Bldg., 
Shippers of F IR SEATTLE, WASH. 





Minor E. Botts, of the Botts-DeSale Lumber Co., 
Chicago, was in Seattle during the week, calling on 
wholesalers and manufacturers to get a line on lum- 
ber trade prospects. He expressed the belief that 
the lumber business in Chicago territory this year 
would be as good as last year if not better. 

Another lumberman here on a similar mission 
was W. J. Martz, manager B. F. Salzer Lumber Co., 
of Denver. He predicted a good lumber business in 
Denver for the coming spring, and reported a 
marked improvement in general business conditions 
in his city and State. 

Charles E. Helms, of San Francisco, assistant to 
the first vice president of the Charles R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., was in the city early in the week to 
attend a conference of company officials called to 
talk over the purchase of machinery for the big 
mill the company is preparing to build at Port 
Gamble to replace the smaller mill that was ac- 
quired by the company when it took over a few 
months ago the holdings of the Puget Mill Co. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Feb. 20.—With good crop prospects in California 
and all along the western coast an excellent foreign 
demand, and indications of an active demand for fir 
on the Atlantic coast, the lumber industry as a 
whole here is more optimistic than it has been for 
a long time. California has had heavy rains the 
last two weeks, and is expecting bountiful crops. 
Utah reports heavy snowfalls, which will insure 
water for irrigation purposes the coming summer. 
Throughout Oregon and Washington the weather 
this winter has been unusually favorable. All of 
this should mean investments in improvements and 
new projects calling for considerable quantities of 
lumber. 

The Florida situation is being watched with the 
keenest of interest by the lumber trade here, as it 
will undoubtedly prove a material factor during the 
year. It is said that fully 25,000,000 feet of fir 
was shipped to Florida from Pacific Northwest 
ports during December. 

H. B. Van Duzer, manager Inman, Poulsen Lum- 
ber Co., who keeps closely in touch with the for- 
eign markets, said today that the demand is excel- 
lent, with the exception perhaps of that from Japan. 
The Japanese market, however, gives promise of 
also becoming active soon. With improved ship- 
ping facilities from Pacific Northwest ports to all 
parts of the world, as a result of the enlarging of 
old established and the introduction of new steam- 
ship lines, new foreign markets are gradually being 
developed or placed within easier reach. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Feb. 20.—A number of the largest mills in the 
Klamath pine manufacturing district last week 
established a new record for early opening. The 
twenty odd mills in the Klamath basin are ex- 
pected to exceed their record cut of about 400,000,- 
000 feet, established during the 1925 season. About 
two thousand men are now engaged in the logging 
camps, sawmills and box factories and the number 
is increasing daily. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co., which led the field 
last year with a 70,000,000-foot cut, opened its 
logging camp today, with a crew which will be 
built up to around three hundred men by March 15. 
The Pelican Bay sawmill opens with two shifts on 
March 1 and will employ three hundred men. 

The Ewauna Box Co. mill, which operated with 
three 8-hour shifts practically all winter, has three 
hundred and ninety employees here. The company 
has had a seasoned crew of one hundred and fifty 
loggers in the woods for several weeks, rolling twen- 
ty-eight cars into Klamath Falls daily. 

The Shaw Bertram mill here started Monday 
with a hundred men in its mill and yards, and a 
woods crew of eighty. 

The Big Lakes Box Co. is running its sawmill 
two shifts, and has two hundred and seventeen em- 
ployees. It will open a big logging camp in April in 
_ newly purchased Indian timber on Sprague 

iver. 

The Wheeler Olmstead mill, at Pelican City, 
started with forty men in its mill on Friday of last 
week, 

The Lamm Lumber Co., at Modoc Point, opened 
up a week ago with seventy-five men in its sawmill 
and éighty-five loggers in its camp. 

The Forest Lumber Co.’s new mill at Chiloquin is 
running one 10-hour shift with two hundred men. 
A small camp of fifty men will be built up to over 
a hundred men shortly after March 1. 

The Chiloquin Lumber Co., at Chiloquin, opened 
Monday with seventy-five men in the mill, and a 
small crew of twenty in the woods. It will add 
an extra shift, and build up the woods crew early 
in March. 

The Campbell Towle mill at Sprague River is 
running steadily since Jan. 15 and is employing 
around a hundred men. It will start a night shift 
March 1 and put on around forty more men. It 
has about 5,000,000 feet of logs in its pond. 

The Algoma Lumber Co. is running its box fac- 
tory alone, and employing seventy men. It plans 


to open its mill March 10 and its camp around 
March 1. 

The Klamath Lumber & Box Co. is running its 
box factory only, and has seventy-five employees 
there. It will open its mill about March 10. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Feb. 20.—Despite the fact that the lumber yards 
of Los Angeles and vicinity have accumulated re- 
serves larger than customary in preparation for 
the phenomenal home building activity now in 
progress, Los Angeles harbor is continuing its posi- 
tion as the chief lumber port of the world by im- 
porting an average of 100,000,000 feet a month, 
according to figures just released by the Marine 
Exchange. Eighty percent of the lumber shipped 
by the water route to southern California during 
1925 was unloaded at Los Angeles harbor. The 
shipments for 1925 were slightly larger than those 
for 1924, the figures being 1,600,000,000 feet and 
1,576,705,000 feet, respectively. Statistics com- 
piled by the exchange for the three weeks of this 
month indicate a marked increase in volume of 
shipments as compared with last year. Imports 
during January were 91,137,000 board feet, and 
receipts during the last half of last year follow: 
July, 109,000,000 feet; August, 97,000,000 feet; 
September, 113,000,000 feet; October, 125,000,000 
feet; November, 114,000,000 feet, and December, 
109,000,000 feet. For the year, a total of 1,292,- 
681,000 feet was brought into the harbor by 1,163 
cargo carriers. Fir from Puget Sound and the 
Pacific Northwest furnished 1,212,402,000 feet of 
this huge amount, the remaining 80,279,000 feet 
consisting of redwood and other woods not grown 
in this section. The great bulk of the lumber, ac- 
cording to a survey which has just been completed, 
is being used for single family dwellings. 


With a rainfall considerably greater than for all 
of 1925 and the season but half spent, California 
is entering into another prosperous year from every 
business standpoint. ‘Trade in all lines has been 
very satisfactory. The retailers in every section 
of southern California are regarding the construc- 
tion program for the spring and summer months 
with absolute assurance, and, in consequence, have 
made a big spurt in placing orders with whole- 
salers. The consensus in the industry is that buy- 
ing will continue without much hesitancy until 
March 1, when it will take on even greater pro- 
portions. The surplus stocks at the docks have 
been cleaned up far better than they were expected 
to be. According to mill representatives, no longer 
are they having to scout around for business. 
Many orders are for immediate delivery, but the 
mills are making few promises on this condition, 
stating ‘first placed, first served.”’ 


One of the most important steps toward the de- 
velopment of Los Angeles harbor that has ever 
been taken is the establishment of a barge line 
by the Southern California Forwarding Co. to 
assist in handling lumber shipments arriving in 
this port, and whose ultimate destinations are 
along the Pacific coast, to a point fifty miles south 
of here. It is pointed out by the lumber interests 
that with the barges developing business with the 
large number of smaller cities to the south, many 
of which have excellent facilities for port service, 
the United States will be induced to render great 
assistance in the development of the respective 
harbors. ‘The first two barges to be used by the 
Southern California Forwarding Co. were to trans- 
port lumber for the Hammond Lumber Co., to 
Balboa and Newport Beach, where the county 
maintains a minor harbor. The first barge carried 
53,000 feet of lumber and the second 68,000. 
Both trips were made in approximately four hours 
and twenty minutes from the Los Angeles docks 
to the county wharf. It was pointed out that the 
cost of delivering the lumber from the Los Angeles 
harbor to Newport Beach is $2.85 a thousand feet, 
while the cost of delivering it from the former 
harbor to the latter point by truck is $3.80 a 
thousand feet. 


Lumbermen of southern California have been in- 
vited to attend the annual golf tournament and 
stag dinner to be held at the San Gabriel Country 
Club, March 5, under the auspices of the Los An- 
geles Hoo-Hoo Club. Frank Burnaby, head of the 
Sun Lumber Co., is chairman of the program com- 
mittee, and is promising a great variety of enter- 
tainment. The handicap committee has planned an 
18-hole match play which will constitute the 
tournament, with eight prizes. 

The Diamond Match Co. has purchased the 
yards of the Shasta Lumber Co. in Sutter and 
Yuba counties, located at Marysville, Wheatland, 
Sutter City and Honcut. E. E. Bryan and H. G. 
Cave will retire from the company, while the 
other employees will be retained. The Diamond 
Match Co. is operating forty yards in California. 

The Park Lumber Co., of La Mesa, has just 
erected new office buildings, storage and finish 
sheds, according to Frank Park, president. The 
expenditure amounts to about $20,000. 
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‘TORONTO, ONT. 


Feb. 22.—Seasonable quietness prevails in all 
lines. White pine does not show any strength. 
Spruce and hemlock prices are well maintained. 
Both woods are making some gains. Lath are 
scarce, and manufacturers are looking for an ad- 
vance over last year’s prices. The shingle market 
does not show any activity and there is quite a 
range in prices. 

Manufacturers of white pine are in session here 
today, hoping to bring about new grading rules and 
possibly an inspection service. They are also giv- 
ing serious consideration to the advisability of 
working out an advertising campaign. The out- 
come of this movement will not be known until 
later on in March, at the earliest. 

R. W. Barron, of W. C. Edwards & Co. (Ltd.), 
Ottawa; J. S, Gillies, of Braeside, Ont., and 
Archie McGibbon, of Penetanguishene, Ont., are 
in Toronto this week, calling upon their friends in 
the trade, and the first two are attending the con- 
ference of the white pine manufacturers. 

Geo. B. Nicholson, M. P., of Chapleau, Ont., 
called upon his friends in the trade in Toronto on 


Feb. 20. 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Feb. 22.—The market shows signs of consider- 
able activity. Locally there is a vast amount of 
figuring. Architects’ offices are busier than they 
have been for a number of years. The Western 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association’s architectural de- 
partment had the busiest February since 1922. 
Head offices of line-yard companies are doing more 
estimating than for a number of years at this sea- 
son. Wholesale prices on Coast material are still 
fluctuating. Cars of dimension have been offered 
in the city as low as $29. Northern spruce mills 
are also experiencing a little difficulty in maintain- 
ing their prices, owing to some of the small opera- 
tors offering their stocks at considerably off present 
list. Logging operations in the North are still 
going along in a very satisfactory way, and the 
recent cold spell has helped operators. 

R. J. Gourley, president Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, left on a business visit to 
the West the early part of the week. 

E. G. DeWolf, of the DeWolf Lumber Co., with 
headquarters in Lucky Lake, Sask., was in Winni- 
peg last week on his way home after visiting in 
the South. 

H. A. Manning, general manager Manning- 
Sutherland Lumber Co., with headquarters in Cam- 
rose, Alta., passed through the city last week after 
having an extended holiday trip to the South. 

D. D. Rosenberry, general manager Pas Lumber 
Co., was a business visitor in the city the latter 
part of this week. 

Frank Chapman, of the Chapman Lumber Co., 
left this week for the East, where he is accompany- 
ing the Winnipeg curlers who recently captured the 
MacDonald Brier Trophy. 

A. K. Godfrey, general manager Monarch Lumber 
Co., has returned from visiting in Minneapolis. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Feb. 23.—The lumber market here was less 
active than it had been for some weeks, and in 
some quarters there was a little slackening off 
from the firmness which previously had charac- 
terized prices. Early in the week the outlook was 
good, but heavy rains, followed by the heaviest 
snow of the season, had an adverse effect and the 
volume fell off. Usually such conditions in this 
section presage the passing of the worst of the 
winter, so sales managers have taken hope and 
believe the market will expand considerably by the 
end of this month. 

John H. Kirby, president Kirby Lumber Co., will 
be the principal speaker at the dinner of the Knife 
& Fork Club at the Hotel President, the evening 
of March 3. Mr. Kirby has many friends among 
the lumbermen in Kansas City and he is expected 
to spend several days here visiting around. 

The Frank Paxton Lumber Co., which for several 
years has occupied leased ground in the Armour- 
dale district, has just concluded a deal by which 
it becomes the fee owner of about three acres now 
occupied, 

W. E. Smith, formerly in the commission busi- 
hess here, has joined the Tri-state Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co., and will represent the company in the 
western Missouri and eastern Kansas territory, 
with headquarters in Kansas City. 

Louis O. O’Daniel, formerly with the Exchange 
Sawmills Sales Co., here and in the Indianapolis 
territory, has returned to Kansas City from 
Florida, where he spent the last six months. Mr. 
O’Daniel said the Florida boom was _ subsiding, 
especially since the severe weather, which had 
caused widespread damage. He will remain in 
sanens City, but has not yet decided 6n his future 
Plans, 

The Frank Paxton Lumber Co. has announced 
4 radio program to be broadcast from station WHB 
in Kansas City, from 8 to 9 p. m., central time, on 


Tuesday, March 2, the program to be presented 
by the employees of the lumber company. In an 
announcement sent out to the trade, the company 
says, ‘“‘Hope you will listen in and find the music 
as good as our lumber.” 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Feb. 22.—Demand for northern pine is fully nor- 
mal for the season, according to sawmill opera- 
tors and jobbers. Shipments of mixed cars were 
showing steady expansion. Charles Matson, sales 
agent Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., Duluth, reported 
a good opening demand from retail yards at Du- 
luth and Superior for all classes of northern pine. 
A survey has shown that more homes are being 
built under contract, while speculative house build- 
ing has fallen off. The first eastern inquiry in 
several weeks for No. 3 & better was reported by 
a jobber. The northern pine market is stiffening. 
Small total output this winter is putting the trade 
in a stronger position than in years. Logs are 
costing less to produce this year. The Weyer- 
haeuser interests at Cloquet, the Virginia & Rainy 
Lake Co., at Virginia, and the International Falls 
Lumber Co., at International Falls, Minn., are 
operating their sawmills full time, with sufficient 
logs on hand or in the woods to carry them through 
the season. Operators are counting upon getting 
out their entire season’s cuts without difficulty. 

Lath production continues active, with good 
bookings being made. Some lath operators are 
already beginning to cut their bolts into box lum- 
ber, for which demand is steadily picking up. Deal- 
ers expect a better market for box material, as in- 
quiries from box manufacturers are improving. 
Outputs of bolts were curtailed this winter. Pulp- 
wood buyers for paper mills are taking the small 
production available from jobbers. In view of the 
low prices made early last fall, the cutting of pulp- 
wood was restricted. Supplies carried over were 
claimed by buyers for paper mills to have been suf- 
ficient for the season’s requirements. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Feb. 23.—Winter building is practically finished, 
and there is the usual lull before spring. New con- 
struction should get under way here within a few 
weeks, and retailers already have a number of good 
prospects in sight. Building work has been of 
good volume this winter, due to favorable weather. 


’ Prices of lumber have remained practically the 


same during the last few weeks. There were a 
few changes on western pines last week, but other 
items were firm. Hardwoods are holding stiff, with 
upward tendencies. Inquiries continue to be re- 
ceived from industries. They are especially good 
from automobile interests, and flooring factories 
are still actively buying oak and maple. Automo- 
bile body plants should furnish a good call for 
birch and maple this spring, as they contemplate 
a high output, largely of closed jobs. Basswood is 
picking up, as inquiries have increased and demand 
is better. Stocks of hemlock and birch especially 
are low. As the new cut dries, deliveries are be- 
ing made immediately by mills. Orders are being 
received in good quantities by local millwork fac- 
tories and their production is up to normal. They 
are preparing for one of the best years they have 
ever had. 

Fred J. Schroeder, president and treasurer of 
the John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, has 
been named chairman of the waterways, harbor 
and navigation committee of the Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, by Phil A. Koehring, presi- 
dent of the organization. It is believed that the 
committee headed by Mr. Schroeder will make a 
vigorous campaign against the Chicago water diver- 
sion. 

Delvin Towle, secretary of the W. J. Campbell 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has returned to that 
city, after a month’s trip through the West, where 
he inspected the company’s mills in Washington 
and Oregon. He returned by way of New Orleans, 
where he met Mrs. Towle and their son. 

Otto Lentz, millwork manufacturer, Milwaukee, 
has been elected a director of the First National 
Bank of Wauwatosa, one of the suburbs. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Feb. 23.—Inquiries are more active, indicating 
that dealers are going to have to stock up. A 
strong volume of business is expected when weather 
conditions improve. An active demand for plan 
books prevails, which is taken to mean that a good 
deal of home building is being considered, at least, 
in spite of the demand of the carpenters for a $2 
an hour scale. Hardwood lath are practically out 
of the market, with inquiries coming in from all 
parts of the country. There has been a slight re- 
cession in prices on No. 1 spruce lath in the last 
few weeks. Retailers report them being offered at 
$8 and $8.25, whereas they stood at $8.50 a few 
weeks ago. Southern pine is holding strong, al- 
though the Florida market is reported to be weak- 
ening on account of the ports being well filled with 
shipments of lumber of all kinds. Stocks of south- 
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ern pine are reported badly broken, with price dif- 
ferences of $1 to $10 in the various items and 
grades. Idaho and Pondosa white pines and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pines remain in about the 
same position, with some strengthening trend 
shown, especially in the Nos. 3 and 4 grades, of 
which there is an apparent shortage. Fir, spruce 
and hemlock are somewhat inactive, showing fur- 
ther variations in prices. Dealers report a reces- 
sion in the price of fir from $19 to $18.50. Hard- 
woods, especially the lower grades, continue to move 
well. The medium grades, which had become some- 
what less active, are again claiming attention. 

O. H. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., re- 
turned the first of the week from a trip to Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 

J. B. Wallace, of the Greenfield Lumber Co., and 
S. W. Means, of the Means Lumber Co., are in 


Florida. 
WARREN, ARK. 


Feb. 22.—The tone of the Arkansas soft pine 
market this week has been somewhat healthier 
than it was last week. Demand has been better 
and prices have been firmer. The only advances 
have been on finish. Some mills have made a few 
concessions, especially on Bé&better flooring, this 
item being a very slow mover. Most orders last 
week were for mixed cars, but a good volume of 
straight car buying indicated that dealers are be- 
ginning to buy in larger quantities to put their 
stock in shape. Mills are expecting a rather brisk 
demand. Production this week has been normal; 
weather has been good, and logging has gone for- 
ward at a good pace. Shipments this week were 
somewhat heavier than those of last week, and 
both production and shipments were slightly ahead 
of new business. Stocks at mills have been built 
up slightly within the last few weeks, but they 
are still broken, dimension being very scarce. 
Labor is plentiful. Small mill production this 
week has been about normal, practically every 
plant running to capacity. 

Demand for hardwoods continues somewhat 
quiet, with a tendency to decline further. Produc- 
tion is still somewhat curtailed. Uppers in gum 
and oak are moving, some stock going to oak 
flooring people at reduced prices. Logs are still 
active, hickory being much in demand. Shipments 
are light, on account of stocks being wet. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Feb, 23.—General improvement was noted last 
week in demand for both southern pine and hard- 


woods. Both are finding slightly more demand for 
export. Pine yard stock orders have increased 


materially, and timbers are stronger than for some 
time. Gum is much more active than at any other 
time in the last month. 

The semi-annual golf tournament for Houston 
lumbermen will be staged over the Houston Coun- 
try Club course on March 8. The tourney will 
be sponsored by the Lumbermen’s Club, and will 
be open to all lumbermen, regardless of affiliation 
with the club. The Robertson-MacDonald Lumber 
Co. has donated a silver trophy to be awarded to 
the winner, with a number of other prizes to be 
given out at the close of the event. A banquet 
will follow the series. 

The office forces of most Houston lumber con- 
cerns are crippled somewhat on account of the 
“flu’’ epidemic. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Feb. 22.—There has been no enlargement in de- 
mand for North Carolina pine. Eastern and north- 
ern yards find business rather quiet, due to bad 
weather, and are also inclined to feel that there is 
going to be a break downward in prices. More 
stock is being offered by mills, and wholesalers have 
been forced to sacrifice transit cars recently. But 
mills are trying to sell ahead a little at prices they 
have been getting, or slightly higher, and can not 
make as prompt deliveries as would be inferred off- 
hand. Wholesalers are not buying anything now 
except to cover orders actually in hand. 

Prospects are that prices of No. 2 and better will 
be maintained unless the small mills become over- 
anxious. They are not now disposed to cut prices 
but wish to sell a little ahead if possible at higher 
figures. There has been very little demand for 4/4 
edge No. 2 and better, either band or circular sawn, 
and there is not much stock available for quick 
shipment. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths have 
also been quiet, except the 1x4%4-inch. There is 
some circular sawn stock offered for later ship- 
ment at prices $1 higher than obtained before. 
Edge 4/4 No. 3 has been very quiet, although some 
is being used by planing mills in the South. No. 
3 stock widths are moving well in the South, and 
there is not much stock available. Edge, 5/4 and 
thicker, No. 2 and better is moving better in mixed 
cars, also some stock widths in these thicknesses. 
No. 1 and 2 bark strips, rough, are quiet but are 
also scarce at mills. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box has continued 
very light. Box makers buy hand to mouth, and 





are cutting down yard stocks. More new air 
dried will be on the market during March. No. 1 
4/4 stock box has not been moving very briskly, 
but most mills are sold ahead. Edge 4/4 No, 2 
box does not seem to be wanted, but should be 
moving better dressed next month. No. 2 4/4 stock 
box has not been moving very freely, and some gur- 
plus is accumulating. Edge box, 5/4 and 6/4, con- 
tinues rather slow. Box bark strips, 4/4, have not 
been very active. Low grade hardwoods, rough and 
dressed, have been moving fairly well and at good 
prices. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling and partition haye 
been very light. The only item buyers are inter- 
ested in is 214-inch face No. 2 and better flooring, 
and this is scarce and high. Competition for busi- 
ness in other items is keen. Kiln dried roofers are 
moving fairly well, but are not active. Prices are 
holding steady, but weakness of air dried may af. 
fect kiln dried. Buyers look for all items to break 
when one or two give way. Lath are moving rather 
slowly and are weak. If they go much lower, some 
new manufacturers are apt to cease operations, 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Feb. 22.—Buying of straight cars items, such 
as Nos. 1 and 2 dimension, boards, shiplap and cen- 
ter matched flooring, is slow and prices are off 50 
cents to $1 on some items. Demand for finish hag 
also slowed up, and both smoke and steam dried 
stocks in random earlots have declined. Mills able 
to handle mixed cars of specified items report or- 
ders coming in right along, indicating that yards 
have begun to stock up, but demand is not as heavy 
as it usually is in spring. Cars are going through 
very promptly, and it is unnecessary for the dealer 
to carry as large a stock. The last week, however, 
it has been rather hard to get cars as fast as they 
have been called for. The weather in this section 
has been very good of late. Shipments have been 
coming out with a fair degree of promptness, and 
faster than business has come in, so mills have 
been looking for orders. Specialities, such as large 
timbers, are still hard to find, and not many orders 
are being accepted. Hardwood is slow and prices 
are draggy. 

The lumber fraternity is splendidly represented 
in the annual membership campaign here for the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, with Mrs. 
R. T. Moore, wife of R. T. Moore, banker and 
lumberman, of the Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., ob- 
taining fourteen $100 life memberships. Among 
those taking such memberships were Mrs. E. A. 
Frost, Mrs. N. W. Greer, Mrs. R. T. Moore, Miss 
Jen Moore, Mrs. A. J. Peavy, Mrs. G. S. Prestridge, 
Mrs. S. J. N. Whited, Mrs. F. T. Whited, jr., Mrs. 
R. J. Wilson and Mrs. Mary Frost Willis. 

M. A. Stanton, president Cypress Tank Co., 
several days ago was seriously injured in an auto- 
mobile accident but is steadily recovering. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Feb. 23.—Though southern pine orders continued 
in fair volume last week, the market was not par- 
ticularly active. Buying from northern and east- 
ern sections remains very slow. There continues 
to be a good call for pine from most sections of 
the South, where building operations are being 
carried on in large volume, considering the un- 
favorable weather that has prevailed. Timbers 
are still in very strong demand. Recently there 
has been a heavy call for common boards, and No. 
2 boards, 10- and 12-inch, are in very good de- 
mand. Orders are hard to place for this material. 
Uppers are in fair demand, and center matched 
flooring is very active. The volume of export in- 
quiry is good, but offerings are not satisfactory, 
and mills are accepting very little of this business. 
There is a good demand for oil field material, due 
to activity along the Gulf coast. Prices are being 
well maintained, but there is a strong tendency 
on the part of buyers to seek concessions. Produc- 
tion is gradually increasing throughout the terri- 
tory, as the smaller mills resume operations. The 
weather for the week was very satisfactory. The 
woods are still very wet, and logging is slowed 
down. Shipping conditions are satisfactory, but 
shipments are below production and orders. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Feb. 22.—There is good demand for all items in 
southern pine. Though timbers are in heavy de- 
mand, few orders for these are being booked, due 
to the fact that most mills have large advance 
bookings and decline to accept any more until 
they catch up. In the Beaumont district last 
week orders were around 25 percent above pro- 
duction, but shipments, due largely to broken 
stocks, were only about 5 to 8 percent above pro- 
duction. The slight weakness caused some ten 
days ago by a few mills with low order files making 
price concessions has been entirely overcome, the 
mills making the cuts being swamped with orders, 
and the price jumping back to where it was during 
January. Mill men and dealers are unanimously 0 
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the opinion that southern pine is in for a prosper- 
ous season. Building locally is looking up. Yard 
gales are unusually heavy, and many estimates are 
peing figured upon. 

A heavy demand for white and red oak in the 
common and better grades marked the week in 
hardwood. The only softening in prices has been 
jn sap gum, but, altogether, the hardwood market 
is considered to be in excellent shape. Buyers who 
have been “‘shopping around” have found prices 
showing a tendency to advance if anything, and 
as a result they are now placing orders instead 
of making inquiries. 


MACON, GA. 


Feb. 23.—Roofer demand is held down by cold 
weather and snow in the East, buying being light 
at prices ranging from $20 to $21. Demand from 
Florida also was a little off. However, improve- 
ment is expected with the opening of spring. Most 
roofer mills are running, but bad weather has cur- 
tailed output and only average stocks are reported. 

Reports from the Seaboard Air Line and South- 
ern railroads that they have big expansion pro- 
grams under way was big news for the longleaf pine 
interests. These mean greater demand for longleaf 
pine, railroads being the chief takers. There has 
been a strengthening of the market this week, but 
no material advances in prices thus far. Mills are 
working to capacity wherever possible, the owners 
expecting increased demand as the year advances. 

The Enterprise Manufacturing Co., of Waycross, 
Ga., is not only planning to expand to meet in- 
ereased demands, but is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of another plant. W. D. Youmans, manager, 
says the plant is operating overtime in an effort to 
clear up unfilled orders. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Feb. 22.—Last week business in southern pine 
was slightly off compared with the previous week, 
due to bad weather retarding building. Georgia 
production, however, made. some improvement, 
while shipments were considerably better, the mills 
being able to get out orders for rough dimension 
that had been held up. They are still considerably 
behind, however. Mills have a fairly plentiful 
supply of dry lumber. 

Most new business is from southeastern terri- 
tory, business with the North being adversely af- 
fected by poor weather. Industrial demand is gen- 
erally good all over the South, especially with the 
railroads. Car material and ties are both active, in- 
quiries indicating a heavy season. ‘The best de- 
mand, however, is from the retailers, who are put- 
ting in extra heavy stocks in expectation of a 
brisk spring season. There is a particularly heavy 
demand from the Florida territory, but embargoes 
still have a serious effect on shipments. WPxport 
business is generally quiet. 

As a whole prices last week were unchanged, 
though some items show a marked tendency up- 
ward, particularly flooring and ceiling. 


For flooring the following averages prevailed: 


1x3” 1x4” 1x6” 
RAE core ecee wees $57@58 $54@55 re ee 
Bone COW cs .a'seraes 52@53 49@50 $57@58 
No. M COGE. 6i-ke wee 27@28 23@25 27@28 
Ob COM Ne 6c ieewe die 15@16 13@14 14@15 
Ceiling lumber quotations were as follows: 
1x4” PsX38Y" Yex8I4” 
TEBE Sora 'ciciaichoctiaveccare $54@55 $39@41 $34@36 
Oe COMB «66.556 0ce'cis8 49@50 36@38 31@33 
PED as COM «6: nia'elaee7s 23@25 21@23 16@18 
ARS Dt COMM 5 66, Sie as 5268 13@14 13@14 8@ 9 
Better weather improved the situation at 


Georgia roofer mills, and shipments picked up con- 
siderably. Mills, however, are sold ahead for three 
to four weeks. Prices are being well maintained, 
average quotations for rough roofers following, 
surfaced being $2.50 to $3 more: 

——Air dried—— ——— Kiln dried————_ 
si 1x6-8” 1x10-12” 1x6” 1x8” 1x10-12” 
No. 1.$44@45 $49@50 $49@50 $49@50 $52@53 
No. 2. 21@22 26@27 26@27 27@28 29@30 
No. 3. 19@20 20@21 17@18 18@19 20@21 

Prices follow for boards and shiplap: 
— Boards, S48 — 





: 1x5” 1x6-12” 
MULES ccccivccsresvresnsces ORGOS Soeqen 
LE Renae etree ereere 54@55 56@57 
EE te ciaeiewiauredconad 22@23 22@23 
—— Shiplap 

3 1x6-8” 1x10-12” 

Serer rere $52@53 $57.50@58 
han cucaaveud ates den 24@25 29.50@30 
1 ete airee ait eit re 21@22 25.50 @ 26 


Retail prices on dimension are now about $2 
higher than they were two weeks ago; mill prices, 
about $1 higher. No. 2 and better, D4S, 2x4- to 
8-inch, up to 20-foot, averaged about $31@32 dur- 
ing the week, while 2x10- to 12-inch prices were 
about $36@387. Prices of $2.50 to $3 more pre- 
vail for 20- to 24-foot. 

The tendency is upward in partition lumber, 
though prices last week were unchanged. Demand 


is especially good for No. 1 and No. 2. Prices 
of partition and siding follow: 

Bevel Square 

— Partition — siding edge 

1x4” 1x6” 1% x6” 54 x6” 

B&btr. .....$54@55 $57.50@58 $29@30 $34@35 

No. 1 com.. 49@50 51.50@52 25@26 30@31 

No. 2 com.. 24@25 2650@27 17@18 20@21 


No. 3 com.. 21@22 19.50@20 ..@.. ..@.. 

George West, of the West Lumber Co., of At- 
lanta, will attend the zone convention of the Na- 
tional Paint & Varnish Association next week at 
New Orleans. 

P. A. Bowden, of Evans, Ga., identified with 
Georgia lumber industries for several years, has 
started work on a new planing mill at Evans to 
have a capacity of about 100,000 feet daily. Pro- 
duction is to begin in the early spring. 

At last week’s meeting of Atlanta lumber deal- 
ers, discussion developed pertaining to retail busi- 
ness this spring, and everyone present seemed 
agreed that the outlook promises the heaviest busi- 
ness in several years here. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Feb. 22.—The last week apparently worked little 
change in market conditions. Demand for the 
various southern woods fluctuated in volume, but 
within comparatively narrow limits. It seems that 
prices on the whole were maintained despite re- 
ports of weakness with respect to a few scatter- 
ing items. Southern pine bookings approximated 
the normal line, and led both cut and shipments. 
Cypress sales were “not so good” by the mill 
group showing, tyet local observers note little 
change in their volume and call the current busi- 
ness seasonably fair. The hardwood takings prob- 
ably registered moderate increase, with prices 
about as they were. ‘ 

President Roy O. Martin, of the Roy O. Martin 
Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., announces an increase 
in its capitalization from $100,000 to $200,000. At 
its annual meeting, the following officers were 
named: President, Roy O. Martin; vice president, 
M. B. Martin; secretary-treasurer, J. F. Hopkins. 
The company is erecting a new office building in 
Alexandria, which also will be used by the Martin- 
Wilke-Hopkins Co. (Ine.). 

Dispatches from Willets, La., report that con- 
struction of the Willets Wood Products Co.’s mill 
is being rushed, under direction of President J. F. 
McIntyre. Equipment will include a 9-foot band 
rig, veneer plant and box factory. The company’s 
holdings comprise 43,000 acres of timber recently 
purchased for $750,000. 

Word comes from Ferriday, La., that the plant 
of the H. M. Wheeler Lumber Co., of Jonesboro, 
is being remodeled and placed in repair, and will 
soon be ready to resume operation after a shut- 
down of more than a year. 

Sales Manager F. J. Thomas, of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., leaves tomorrow for a long swing 
through the trans-Mississippi trade territory. Mr. 
Thomas goes from here to Texas centers and thence 
will travel through Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska and other midwestern States. He ex- 
pects to be away about a month. 

State Forester W. R. Hine, returning last week 
from a tour of the forested districts of Louisiana, 
reported them in better condition than for some 
years, with respect to fire hazards and protection. 
Thus far this year, only about 10,000 acres have 
been exposed to fires, whose number is said to be 
smaller than for any corresponding period in re- 
cent years. 

J. R. Black, manager of the insurance depart- 
ment of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was summoned to Volco, Fla., last week 
by a telegram announcing the loss by fire of the 
Volco Cypress Co.’s sawmill and boiler house. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Feb. 23.—The winter break-up started in last 
week, and the result was the placing of sub- 
stantial orders with the various divisions of the 
lumber business. The aggregate of small orders 
has been fully up to the total for a normal season. 
The spring is approaching with most encouraging 
evidences that the whole lumber industry will 
benefit from the enlarged building program of the 
rural sections, that will offset any slight recession 
that may occur in city building. From two sources 
came reports that the farming territory is sending 
in more business, even thus early in the season. 
The cedarmen said that farmers are turning now 
to fence building, and cedar posts are flowing more 
freely into consuming territory. Sash and door 
men not only are writing actual orders from rura} 
communities, which are requiring stock and special 
goods, but the estimating departments are crowded 
in preparing for prospective orders. 

G. A. Perkins, general manager Brooks-Scanlon 
Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, has just completed a 
trip to the mills of that company at Bend, Ore. 
Bxcept to call attention to the fact that his com- 
pany had not issued a new discount card recently, 
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Willapa Ticwitee Co. 
Fir 
Spruce 
Hemlock 


Our Specialty 


Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 
Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 

Chicago Representative 
Western Wood Products Co., Tribune Tower 


Old 
Growth 








Why worry 
about money? 


The curse of lumbering is short time money. 
An improper balance of current liabilities to 
assets consumes much time of the operator ar- 
ranging temporary financing that should be oc- 
cupied solely in pursuit of the one purpose for 
which his organization exists,_making mone 


by operating. An improper balance of quic 
liabilities is the rock on which many operators 


have broken. 

Take stock of your resources. We will fi- 
fn you with a note issue or a long term bond 
issue. 


Call or write our nearest office. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK FIRST NAT. BK. BLBG. BARTLETT BLDG, 
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Surface Measure 


ESTIMATOR 


Anew publication covering in the most complete 
manner the whole field of surface meastre as ap- 
plied to rapid estimating of contents of fractional 
sizes of lumber, veneer, fibre boardand stock used 
in the manufacture of interior and exterior finish, 
panels, doors, sash, blinds, door and window 
frames, etc., etc. end for circular containing 
sample pages. 


Pocket Size (4/2 x 6%4”") $5.00, Postpaid. 
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FORT BRAGG, CALIFORNIA 
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White and Pin e 


Sugar 
We Specialize in 


D & Better—All Thicknesses 
Factory Plank 


™? DWIGHT 
Lumber Co. 


OFFICES : 
260 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
30 North LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Mr. Perkins was unwilling to discuss the price 
situation. 

H. S. Berge, president and general manager of 
the H. H. Berge Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, was 
one of the purchasers last week of the Minneapolis 
circus grounds on the south side of Minneapolis 
which is to be used for industrial development 
purposes. The other purchaser was G. W. LaLone, 
assistant vice president of the Minnehaha State 
Bank, Minneapolis. The property is equipped with 
excellent trackage facilities and it is expected that 
a large part of it will be used by industries, in- 
cluding lumber. 

Men prominent in the lumber industry of the 
West were among visitors in the Twin Cities last 
week. A. W. Cooper, secretary-manager Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Portland, Ore., 
conferred with W. A. Ellinger, who has charge of 
the Minneapolis branch office. Mr. Ellinger also 
is secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. Mr, Cooper was on his way to Port- 
land after attending the trade expansion confer- 
ence at Chicago. He was enthusiastic over the 
program outlined for expansion of the lumber busi- 
ness. W. 8S. Rosenberry, general manager Winton 
Lumber Co., who makes his headquarters at Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, who also attended the Chicago 
trade expansion program conference, visited in 
Minneapolis at the general sales headquarters in 
Minneapolis this week. He was in conference with 
Paul Lachmund, sales manager for the company. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Feb. 20.—Timber scaled in British Columbia for 
January is summarized: Douglas fir, 107,051,485 
feet ; cedar, 35,704,176 feet ; spruce, 8,920,965 feet ; 
hemlock, 20,444,875 feet; yellow, white and jack 
pine, and larch, 5,321,603 feet; total, all varieties 
for the month, 181,617,436 feet. Cedar poles and 
fir and hemlock piling total over 1,000,000 feet, 
and hewn ties, 385,204. The scale, especially in 
the northern districts, is much larger than for the 
same month last year. 

Leading men in the shingle industry in British 
Columbia freely state that the imposition of a 
heavy duty by the United States Government on 
imported Canadian shingles would practically spell 
ruin for the shingle mills of this Province. It 
would at once wipe out about 90 percent of the 
present market for shingles produced here. They 
deprecate the efforts being made to have such a 
tariff amendment put through, at the same time 
recognizing that they are quite powerless to op- 
pose or prevent it. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Feb. 22.—About the worst feature of the lumper 
situation is the wet weather. Every three or four 
days there is rain enough to keep the roads and 
woods in bad condition, and air dried lumber in 
yards scarcely recovers from one rain until there 
there is another. Shipments and delivery of lum- 
ber to railroads, as well as production, are seri- 
ously interfered with. The main complaint among 
manufacturers and wholesalers is lack of volume. 
Prices are satisfactory, and practically anything 
can be sold at a reasonable price. Inquiry is heavy, 
but very little business is being accepted, on ac- 
count of low production and low shipments. Prac- 
tically no hardwood is being offered by the mills. 
Railroads are buying in a reasonable volume, and 
the Government is buying in greater quantities than 
since the war. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Feb. 20.—On account of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the log market, Schafer Bros. Logging Co. 
is closing down four of its camps, formerly oper- 
ated by the Wynooche Timber Co., for an indefi- 
nite period. Approximately four hundred men will 
be affected. The former Schafer Logging Co. 
camps will continue operations, and the shutting 
down of the four camps above mentioned will not 
inconvenience mills now operated by Schafer Bros. 

At a meeting of the Grays Harbor shingle manu- 
facturers held at Hoquiam on Feb. 19, it was 
unanimously decided to close down the shingle 
mills of the Harbor district tonight, and remain 
down for the rest of the month, in view of market 
conditions. 

Another sawmill went into action on Grays Har- 
bor this week, when in the presence of a large 
crowd the first lumber was cut at the new mill of 
the Neff Lumber Co., which has been erected on 
the site of the former National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co. George Neff, manager, expects to 
cut 100,000 feet a shift, and the mill will prob- 
ably run two shifts after it is operating smoothly. 
While for some time such lumber as is sold will 
be shipped right from the saw to cargo markets, 
later in the year dry kilns and planing mill will 
be added, and the output further refined. A 
4-machine shingle mill also is being constructed. 

After slumping slightly during the early part of 
February, Grays Harbor shipping has been moving 


more briskly during the last week than at any 
time during the current year. Fifteen ships are 
at present loading lumber in the district. During 
the first six weeks of the year foreign shipping 
has been very active. Coastal business is also 
on the increase. 

The steam schooners Svea and Carlos sailed 
yesterday for California. Loading for Japan are; 
Yoshida Maru, Wilson Bros., Ohkuni Maru, Schafer 
Bros.; Ayaha Maru, Donovan Mill No. 2; Oridono 
Maru, Grays Harbor Lumber Co., and Olyde Maru, 
Eureka mill. The following are loading for Cali- 
fornia: Olympic, Grays Harbor Commercial Co,; 
Esther Johnson, Wilson Bros.; Edna Christensen, 
Hulbert mill; Raymond, Hoquiam Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co.; Missoula, Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co.; 
Grays Harbor, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co, 
For the east coast, James B, Duke, Eureka mill, 
For Australia, Nairnbank, Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co. East coast of South America, West 
Cactus, Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, 

Local No. 37, Four L, of the Eureka Cedar Lum. 
ber & Shingle Co. will give its annual entertain. 
ment and dance in Hoquiam tonight. W. C. 
Ruegnitz, of Portland, Ore., president of the Four 
L, will make the principal address. Informal talks 
will be given by Alex Polson, J. C. Shaw, Mrs, 
Beatrice Bannon, J. R. Spurgeon, secretary of the 
local Four L organization, and L. G. Pauze. 

The flywheel of the main engine in the Wilson 
Bros. plant at Aberdeen burst on the morning of 
Feb. 17, causing a loss of several thousand dollars 
and necessitating a shutdown of several weeks. 
No one was injured. The shattered engine will be 
replaced by electrical equipment. 

M. C. Joubert is the new sales manager for the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, suc- 
ceeding O. R. Schramm, who has entered the sales 
department of Schaffer Bros. Lumber & Door Co., 
Montesano. Mr. Joubert was assistant to Mr. 
Schramm for some time, and previously was em- 
ployed in the wholesale lumber business. 

Otto Roesner, sales manager for the National 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, at the 
time that plant was destroyed by fire over a year 
ago, and who has since been engaged in the retail 
lumber business in Hoquiam, is now building a new 
retail lumber yard a block east of the Neff Lumber 
Co. sawmill, and will carry a complete stock of 
building materials. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Feb. 23.—Lumbermen of New York were sur- 
prised this morning when they returned to their 
offices and yards from the week-end holiday to find 
a veritable avalanche of railroad cars awaiting 
disposition. They also were greeted with three 
inches of snow that had fallen during the night 
and added considerably to traffic inconveniences 
that were already anything but slight. In the 
yards especially, snow still covered the ground 
from previous snows and banks of snow were 
piled along all roads. Under these circumstances, 
the new arrivals of carload lots, many of which 
had been delayed up-State and elsewhere by snow- 
storms, were anything but welcome. It seems that 
all the cars began moving on New York at once, 
for some firms reported that, along with carloads 
that were anywhere from two to three weeks or a 
month late, came shipments that were practically 
on time. Some carloads from the Inland Empire, 
in fact, reached New York in almost normal run- 
ning time. Equipment of many of the yards is 
badly crippled as the result of snow. In some in- 
stances trucks are stalled and a few of the dealers, 
especially in the outlying districts, have been de- 
livering as little lumber as possible on account of 
the great difficulties to be encountered. Buying 
has not been very brisk of late as a result of the 
adverse weather, but prices have been firmly main- 
tained and lumbermen, wholesalers and retailers 
feel that a good, active market will develop as soon 
as the snow disappears, 

Joseph F. Murphy, head of the Joseph F. Murphy 
Lumber Co., spoke on “The Bright Side of the Lum- 
ber Business” at the weekly luncheon of whole- 
salers and retailers held last week at the National 
Republican Club under auspices of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association. There were more than 
twenty-five lumbermen present. 

The Phillips Sash Manufacturing Co. has just 
started business at 246 Halsey Street, the Bronx. 
Edwin R. Phillips is head of the firm. 

R. A. Brown has severed his connection with 
H. A. McGovern (Inc.), to return to his former 
location at 101 Park Avenue, where he will con- 
duct a wholesale and commission business. 

Hamlin, Jones & Eaton (Inc.) have just re 
moved their offices to the new Murray Hill Build- 
ing, 285 Madison Avenue. The firm started bus! 
ness last spring and has met with great success. 

Charles Grosskurth, head of A. P. Bigelow & 
Co., Brooklyn, is recovering from having had sev- 
eral ribs broken, when he fell on the ice while 
skating. 

J. D. Loizeaux, head of the J. D. Loizeaux 
Lumber Co., Plainfield, N. J., recently left for 4 
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vacation in Honolulu. 
his wife. 

Russell J. Perrine, president of Johnson Bros., 
Brooklyn, is spending a vacation at Fort Myers, 
Fla. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nelson C. Holland left today to 
spend some time at Boca Grand, Fla. Mr. Holland 
is a prominent lumber wholesaler. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Feb. 23.—The heaviest accumulation of snow and 
the most severe and stormy February known in 
New England for a generation can be held largely 
responsible for the general quiet prevailing in the 
local lumber market. Traffic conditions on many 
city streets as well as on suburban and country 
roads are simply atrocious. 

The market for eastern spruce is particularly af- 
fected by these conditions. Neither frames nor 
random have been moving in satisfactory volume, 
but there have been no further price declines. Lath 
are easier than they were two weeks ago. North- 
eastern producers and wholesalers state that Flor- 
ida demand has slackened and that prices have 
receded very appreciably. There has been a very 
definite although moderate decline in quotations on 
southern roofers, and some of the shortleaf pine 
flooring mills have reduced their quotations. Or- 
ders for Douglas fir and other Pacific coast lumber 
are few, but prices are being held fairly well. 

Lumber arrivals by water have been few of late. 
The schooner Jessy ¢€ Alice got in last week from 
Yarmouth, N. S., with 111,379 feet of spruce for 
L. N. Godfrey. Fifteen huge mahogany logs ar- 
rived recently. 

Dennis Cronin (Inc.) have begun a general re- 
tail lumber business in Saugus, a northern suburb 
of Boston. The treasurer and clerk of the new 
concern is Siegfried Hirsch, of Newton, one of the 
principal officials of the B. L. Tim Lumber Co., op- 
erating a large wholesale yard in East Boston and 
specializing in southern pine. The president is 
Dennis M. Cronin, of Melrose. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Feb. 23.—The Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation met in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change on Friday evening, Feb. 19. The feature 
of the meeting was a discussion of credits, which 
was led by Ben C, Currie. 

The Retail Lumber Board of Trade’s bowling 
team played its eleventh series of games Feb. 22 
at Casino Alleys. The winning team in the series, 
it is expected, will meet the winner of a tourna- 
ment now being played between Baltimore retail 
teams. The lead was held from the first by the 
Derr Lumber Co. team, and second place was won 
by the Montgomery County team, with the Charles 
F. Felin & Co. (Inc.), Wm. M. Lloyd Co. and Con- 
solidated teams following in the order named. 
Joseph A. Solly holds high average, 156.4; John H. 
Derr is second with 153.9; Albert B. Meyers had 
151.6, and A. M. Jacobs, 151.3. 

Herbert P. Robinson and Mrs. Robinson are 
starting on a trip to Porto Rico, Barbadoes, the 
Virgin Islands and Trinidad, and will sail Feb. 22 
on the Columbus, through the Panama Canal. On 
their return voyage they will visit Havana, Cuba. 

Robert G. Kay, who is on a vacation in Florida, 
has sent his friends in Philadelphia a postcard 
showing a pretty residential street in St. Peters- 
burg. He writes: ‘We have had fourteen perfect 
days. Ed Malone and Gus Cadwallader are in 
Tampa for the season.” 

The William Schuette Co., of New York, has 
appointed Harry L. Gibson its Philadelphia repre- 


sentative. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Feb. 23.—Southern pine prices continue about in 
line with those prevailing a week or two ago. There 
is more activity in retail yard demand from north 
of the Ohio River. The mills throughout this sec- 
tion generally have comfortable order files, and are 
optimistic over the outlook. Production and ship- 
ments seem about normal. The export market 
shows little change. Although there is apparently 
an increasing demand from the West Indies, Eu- 
ropean and South American inquiries continue light. 

Visitors to local mills last week included Howard 
Potter, of the Potter Lumber Co., Worthington, 
Ohio; who is president of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers; Edward Kuntz, of the 
Peter Kuntz Co., Dayton, Ohio; J. T. Parsons, of 
the Parsons Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss.; J. C. 
Adams, of H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co., Boston; R. G. 
Taylor, of the Pine Plume Lumber Co., Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; L. F. Driver, of L. F. Driver & Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga., and Mr. Searcy, Hattiesburg, represen- 
tative of the L. F. Driver Co. 

Frank G. Wisner, president National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has returned from a 
business trip to Washington, D. C. 

Philip A. Rogers, vice president and general man- 
ager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., is home from a 
Pleasure trip to New York. 


He was accompanied by 





Joe L. Williams, secretary of Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., has been confined to his home for 
the last ten days with influenza. 





Improved Facilities in New Offices 


LIT@LE ROCK, ARK., Feb. 22.—The offices of A. B. 
Banks & Co., managers The Lumber Underwriters, 
have been moved from Fordyce, Ark., to the Home 
Insurance Building, Little Rock, where direct West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph connections in the 
offices, together with other improved facilities, will 
enable The Lumber Underwriters to offer a first 
class fire insurance service to lumbermen. Recent 
statements issued by The Lumber Underwriters 
show that while the policy of the organization has 
been one of aggressive expansion, the management 
has at all times taken care that safe and sound un- 
derwriting principles are followed out. 


HYMENEAL 


CREVIERE-BERNDT.—The marriage of Miss 
Irene Marie Berndt and J. Orville Creviere took 
place at the Holy Cross Church in Kaukauna, 
Wis., on Tuesday, Feb. 16, and the young couple 
are spending a honeymoon in Milwaukee after 
which they will make their home in La Crosse, 
Wis. The bride has been employed as book- 
keeper for the last six years by the Fuller-Good- 
man Co., of Kaukauna, while the bridegroom is 
a member of a well known La Crosse band. 


TYREE-McCRAY.—Miss Ollie McCray, of 
Rockhouse Creek, Kentucky, and Curtis Tyree, a 
young lumberman of the Dry Fork section of that 
State, were married on Feb. 19 in Dry Fork. Mr. 
Tyree is the son of a lumberman and succeeded 
his father in the business a few years ago, act- 
ively operating several small mills in the Dry 
Fork region. After a brief honeymoon in Florida 
Mr. and Mrs. Tyree will make their home in Dry 
Fork. 


CRONKHITE-TURRELL.—Announcement of 
the engagement of Miss Hope Turrell, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walter E. Turrell of Tacoma, 
Wash., and Morris Frederick Cronkhite, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Cronkhite, was made Feb. 15 
at Tacoma. Mr. Cronkhite senior is secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Match Co. and his son is 
associated with that firm. Mr. Cronkhite is a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin and re- 
cently went to Tacoma from Spokane. No date 
has been set for the wedding. 
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Timber Deed Is Incumbrance 


In the case of Jerome Hardwood Lumber Co. v8. 
Munsell, Arkansas Supreme Court, October, 1925, 
275 S. W. Rep. 709, the court states certain char- 
acteristics of timber deeds and their effect on the 
rights of subsequent purchasers. 

The facts were that A as owner of timber land 
made a timber deed to X authorizing the latter to 
remove the timber within eight years. Then A sold 
the land to B who knew of the timber deed. B 
sold to C by warranty deed, making no reservation 
as to the timber. C sold a part of the land by war- 
ranty deed to M, the plaintiff, also without reser- 
vation of timber rights. X cut timber and the 
plaintiff now sues B for the value of this timber, 
alleging a breach of the covenant of warranty con- 
tained in the deed from B to C. B defends that if 
there was a breach of the covenant of warranty, 
that breach occurred immediately upon the execu- 
tion of the deed by B, and that if any cause of 
action arose because of the breach of warranty it 
arose in favor of C, and did not run with the land 
in the subsequent conveyance from C to M, the 
plaintiff. The plaintiff argued that the covenant 
of warranty ran with the land and entitled him to 
maintain this suit on the covenant in the deed 
from B to C, his grantor. 

The court held that the contention of B is cor- 
rect. The timber deed must be regarded as an in- 
cumbrance on the land, as it diminished the value 
thereof but did not operate to defeat a transfer of 
title. In a deed of timber, even where no time for 
removal is specified, it must be removed within a 
reasonable time. If the right to cut and remove 
is not exercised within a reasonable time it ex- 
pires. A timber deed which contemplates the re- 
moval of the timber does not convey an interest in 
the land which endures indefinitely. No estate is 
created, only the right of removal is granted; and 
this is a right that must be exercised within a 
reasonable time even though the deed itself im- 
poses no such limitation. 

The court concluded that the covenant of B was 
broken when made, that is, upon the making of the 
deed to C. The right of action for the breach re- 
mained in C and did not pass to and could not be 
enforced by the plaintiff. 
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When Buying 

Your Spring Needs 
don’t overlook the quick, re- 
liable service our organization 
is prepared to render you. We 
know the value of merit in 
winning sales and for that 


reason we guard our quality, 
milling and grading closely. 


Long and Short Leaf 
YELLOW PINE 


Cypress, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, 
Pondosa Pine, 
Idaho White Pine. 


also 


Southern Hardwoods 


Red and White Oak, Ash, Elm, 
Sap and Red Gum, Cottonwood, 
Hickory, Sycamore, Pecan, Willow. 


Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co. 


Arcade Bids., ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


. We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 





Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 























Plant: Perkins Building, 











Coupon Books 


SAVE 
Labor and Money 


Our facilities enable 
us to give exception. 
alfy prompt service 


FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
WRITE 70 


SOUTHERN COUPON CO. SiRMINGHAM, ALA. 


PO. BOX 346 
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Place Your Orders Now 
for Mixed Carloads 


Redwood 


Siding, Finish, Frames, 
Doors, Mouldings, Lattice, 
Millwork, Garage Doors 


We can also include 


Douglas Fir Doors. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 
ws terse CHICAGO vast 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 











OAK FLOORING 


Spenoak Service Plus 


Jan. 15th, Noon. Order for car Select Red Oak Floor- ° 
ing. Wired Miller Bros., Johonson City,Tenn. Car num- 
ber wired us § p.m. Billed out Saturday 16th. Delivered 
Chicago, Jan 23. Check in full received from customer 
Jan. 29th. Exclusive agents Chicago - Milwaukee- 
Detroit territory. 


JOHN A. SPENCER LUMBER Co. 
Suite 801, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 








WALNUT SQUARES 


AND DIMENSION 


For table legs, chairs, dressers and other fur- 
niture. Clear four sides andtwoends. Cut 
to exact size, steamed and ends paraffined. 


GRAM LUMBER CO. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Wabash 8117-8118 











Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 


HUTCHINS storage co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 





GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: | Spruce, Norway, 

139th and Western Ave., BLUEISLAND, ILL. | Railroad and 
Local Phone: Chicago Phone: Car Material 

Blue Island 800 Pallman 8020 (No Toll) | ORDERS SOLICITED 








CHANGE OF NAME 
N OT AND ADDRESS OF 


Osgood-Simonson Lumber Co. 


In future address all inquiries to 


Western Wood Products Co. 


Tribune Tower CHIGAGO, ILL. 








Geo. A. Hoene Lumber Co. 


Lumber Merchants 
Straus Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone Harrison 2501 


EXPERTS IN White Pine 


Pattern Lumber 




















George Osborn, of the John I. Shafer Hardwood 
Co., South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago last week on 
business. 


E. S. Treesce, of the Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Co., was in Chicago this week calling on the con- 
suming trade. 


R. C. Campbell, of the Babcock-Angell Lumber 
Co., New York City, was a business visitor in the 
city this week. 


W. C. Landon, of the W. C. Landon Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., passed through Chicago this week 
on his way East. 


F. B. Pryor, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, has been spending a few days in 
Chicago on business. 


Cc. R. Tustin, of the Tustin Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week on 
one of his periodical visits to this market. 


C. Osborn, sales manager of the Medford Lumber 
Co., Medford, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last 
week. Mr. Osborn was calling on the trade. 


W. L. Shepherd, president of the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co., Montgomery, Ala., and Mrs. Shepherd 
are spending a two weeks’ vacation in Cuba. 


Among tle visitors at the local office of James 
D. Lacey & Co. this week was G. F. Royce, of 
the United States Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa. 


J. W. Andes, president of the Tennessee Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., was in 
Chicago this week attending to important business 
matters, 


J. W. Thompson, who operates a wholesale hard- 
wood business in St. Louis under his own name, 
was in the city this week looking over business 
conditions. 


C. R. Lockridge, of Lockridge & Morris, New 
York City, eastern representative of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, was in the city this week 
on business. 


G. J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Co., left 
the first of the week on a flying trip to Florida. 
He was headed for Tampa and expected to return 
in about a week. 


BE. H. Lewis, of the United States & Foreign 
Sales Corporation, New York City, was among the 
eastern lumbermen who were in Chicago this week 
on a business mission. 


J. H. Lang, general manager of the Chicago 
Lumber Sales Co., has been spending several days 
this week in Detroit calling on some of his cus- 
tomers and other friends. 


G. B. McGill, general manager of the Fischer 
Bros. Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., was in the city 
this week calling on some of the leading distrib- 
uters of West Coast woods. 


R. Finigan, manager of the Chicago office of the 
Paine Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Oshkosh, Wis., spent 
several days of this week in Milwaukee calling on 
sash, door and millwork jobbers and retailers, 


George A. Houston, of Kansas City, manager of 
lumber sales, and George W. Allport, of Pine Bluff, 
Ark., hardwood supervisor, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co., were in Chicago this week on business, 


R. W. Fullerton, president of the Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ark., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. Mr. Fullerton was attending an important 
eonference and calling on the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co. 


Maj. C. D. M. Houghton, of C. D. M. Houghton 
& Co., Jackson, Miss., was among the southern 
lumbermen visiting this market during the week, 
Mr. Houghton was making a survey of the business 
situation. 


S. L. Boyd, of Minneapolis, Minn., American 
sales representative of the B C Spruce Mills, Lum- 
berton, B. C., was a Chicago visitor last week. 
Mr. Boyd had been attending the Wisconsin re- 
tailers’ meeting and was on his way East. 


J. E. Bone, superintendent of the dimension 
plant of the Lake Independence Lumber Co., which 
was recently destroyed by fire, was in the city this 
week for a conference with H. H. Spaulding, vice 
president and manager of the Chicago office. 


Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Co., 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturer of northern and 
southern hardwoods, and Mrs. Kelley passed 


through Chicago this week on their way to Call- 
fornia, where they will visit for several weeks. 


F. G. Woods, director of sales for Turner-Farber- 
Love Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago last 
week looking over the business situation. While 
here, he spent some time in conference with T. D. 
Higgins, manager of the company’s local office. 


Paul Lachmund, of the Winton Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., ran down from Milwaukee last 
week end for a short conference with C. J. Harris, 
who is manager of the company’s local office. Mr, 
Lachmund had been attending the annual meeting 
of the Wisconsin retailers which was held in Mil- 
waukee last week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cader O. Smith, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., are the parents of an eight and one-half 
pound boy born Feb. 14. They have named the 
youngster Robert Lee for his uncle, who is none 
other than Lee H. Shepherd, of the W. L. Shepherd 
Lumber Co. Robert’s dad is sales manager of the 
W. R. Ryan Lumber Co., of Wilkes-Barre. 


W. S. Winegar, of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber 
Co., who has been a patient in a Miami (Fla.,) 
hospital for several weeks, is making a good re- 
covery and is expected to leave the hospital this 
week. Mr. Winegar’s condition was very serious 
for a time, and so his many friends will be es- 
pecially glad to learn of his rapid return to better 
health. 


M. A. Bates, sales manager of the Jerome Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Jerome, Ark., was in the city 
last week calling on the John H. Shook Lumber 
Co., which represents his firm in Chicago territory. 
Mr. Bates booked several good orders while here 
and reports that the company’s order files are in 
good shape. He is looking for an excellent spring 
business. 


R. H. Allen, who operates a hardwood mill at 
Sullivan, Ind., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week. Mr. Allen was calling on the trade and 
posting himself as to conditions generally in the 
hardwood market. Like other hardwood men, Mr. 
Allen believes that the present year is going to be 
quite favorable and the hardwood industry should 
be prosperous. 


R. S. Corson, of Osgood-Corson-Ratcliff Co, 
hardwood wholesaler, and Mrs. Corson returned a 
few days ago from Florida after a two weeks’ 
motor trip through that State. The embargo situa- 
tion, according to Mr. Corson, is beginning to ease 
up a little and there is an excellent demand for 
all building materials. He noticed that there was 
quite a little unloaded lumber in the various ports. 


J. E. Walsh, treasurer and general sales man- 
ager of James E. Stark & Co. (Ltd.), Memphis, 
Tenn., has been spending the last two weeks in 
Chicago and surrounding territory looking over 
business conditions and conferring with the com- 
pany’s representatives in this section. W. H. Glea- 
son, manager of the company’s Chicago office, re- 
turned this week from a trip through Michigan 
territory. 


James G. Wallace, of the Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., suffered a broken leg 
while in a lumber camp near Dalkena, Wash. Ac- 
cording to information received, Mr. Wallace and 
John G. Ballord were observing the operations of 
their plant at Dalkena and had decided to view 
the logging operations. While there Mr. Wallace 
fell and broke the left leg below the knee. He is 
being treated at the Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. Mr. Wallace went west from his Minne 
apolis headquarters recently. 


C. M. Munger, formerly of Lafayette, Ind., has 
succeeded Huntington Malarkey as eastern sales 
manager of the M. & M. Woodworking Co., of Port- 
land, Ore. He will make his headquarters in Chi- 
cago in the Steger Building, 28 East Jackson 
Boulevard. Mr. Malarkey has gone to the Coast 
to give his attention to that end of the business. 
The M. & M. Woodworking Co. is erecting a new 
factory at Portland, Ore. Mr. Munger left the 
latter part of the week for the East where he will 
spend the next two weeks calling on the jobbing 
trade. 


Lee H. Shepherd, manager of the Chicago office 
of the W. L. Shepherd Lumber Co., of Montgomery, 
Ala., left this week for a two weeks’ trip through 
Michigan and Ohio territory. He will visit De 
troit, Cleveland, Columbus and also Buffalo before 
returning to Chicago. The Shepherd organization 
has recently employed W. A. Sharp to represent it 
in central Ohio territory and Mr. Shepherd will 
spend several days with Mr. Sharp calling on the 
trade in that section. Business is picking up iD 
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Detroit and Ohio, according to Mr. Shepherd, and 
prices have changed very little since January. The 
home Office informs him that the embargo situation 
is a trifle easier in Florida. 


Walter Robison, vice president and assistant 
general sales manager of the W. R. Pickering Lum- 
ber Co., Kansas City, Mo., accompanied by Mrs. 
Robison, stopped off in Chicago a few days this 
week to confer with W. L. Godley, manager of the 
local office. Mr. and Mrs. Robison were on their 
way East. They left Chicago the fore part of the 
week for Detroit and were expecting to visit 
Boston, New York and Cleveland before returning 
home. Mr. Robison will confer with the company’s 
various representatives in these cities. 


Charles J. Kinzel, general manager Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co., Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday of 
this week, en route home after a visit to the Mount 
Bmily Lumber Co. at La Grande, Ore. Mr. Kinzel 
gays that because of unusually mild weather, log- 
ging operations in that section have been consider- 
ably retarded, but since he started back home he 
has been advised by wire of a heavy snowfall that 
has enabled logging crews to again begin operating. 
The plant at La Grande is in full operation, and 
soon will have an adequate stock of lumber on the 
mill yards. 


Paul S. Collier, secretary Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters in 
Rochester, N. Y., was in Chicago this week en 
route back to his headquarters after a visit to his 
old home in Iowa. Immediately upon his return, 
Mr. Collier expects to move the general offices of 
the association into larger and more convenient 
quarters and then will go away for a rest, follow- 
ing the strenuous activities connected with the re- 
cent very successful annual convention of the asso- 
elation held in New York City. This was one of 
the most largely attended conventions in the his- 
tory of the association. 


Ernest W. Tickle, of Willaston, near Birkenhead, 
Liverpool, England, was in Chicago this week call- 
ing on some of his old friends in the lumber indus- 
try. Mr. Tickle has been spending six weeks in the 
United States securing trade information and post- 
ing himself as to conditions in the industry. From 
Chicago he expected to visit several points in Wis- 
consin to get a line on the particular kinds of 
stocks, the sale of which he is promoting in Eng- 
land. Mr. Tickle has been long and favorably 
known in the lumber trade, both in the United 
States and in England, and has made a specialty 
of marketing maple flooring, handling the product 
of some of the best known factories in the United 
States. 


John Dower, well known retailer of Wadena, 
Minn., and Tacoma, Wash., was in Chicago Tues- 
day of this week, accompanied by Mrs. Dower. 
They were on their way back home after spending 
a month in Florida. During their stay in Florida, 
Mr. Dower says he had opportunity to travel prac- 
tically all over the State by motor, and he was 
impressed with the wonderful development and 
progress there that should mean permanent pros- 
perity. He was especially impressed with the 
wonderful display of agricultural and horticultural 
products at the State fair, held this month. He 
had expected, of course, to see a wonderful dis- 
play of citrus fruits, but was amazed to find also 
represented in the displays all sorts of agricultural 
products, poultry etc., just as fine and just as 
numerous as are shown in the great fairs in the 
middle West and Northwest. He found building 
actively in progress in all sections of the State, 
although considerable difficulty still is being en- 
countered in securing deliveries of material. Mr. 
Dower expected to spend a few days at Wadena 
before going on to his home in Tacoma, Wash. 


J. G. Robson, president Timberland Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C., was in Chicago 
this week calling on the trade and incidentally 
posting himself as to conditions, present and pros- 
pective, in this market. He has been making his 
annual tour through Canada and down ‘into the 
United States, sizing up the situation in order that 
he may intelligently map out plans for the coming 
year. Mr. Robson’s company makes a specialty of 
long, high grade timbers and other material for the 
industrial trade. Because of the company’s reputa- 
tion for high grade material and prompt service, its 
order files usually are well filled, and such is the 
case at this time. During the present tour, Mr. 
Robson has found conditions generally quite favor- 
able, although he has run across many instances 
of uninformed merchandising. He believes the great- 
est need in the industry today, both in the manu- 
facturing and distribution of lumber, is a more 
thorough knowledge of costs, as there is no ques- 
tion that many times prices are made that are be- 
lieved will return a profit but if proper costs were 
kept would develop into a loss. Mr. Robson will 
Visit some other important lumber centers in the 
United States on the way back to his headquarters 
at New Westminster. 


Lumbermen on Insurance Board 


Several prominent lumbermen are represented on 
the board of directors and advisory board of the 
American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago, which 
has recently been incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois with a capital of $300,000 and a surplus 
of $200,000. The new company is authorized to 
write accident and health, liability and workmen’s 
compensation insurance. For the present its opera- 
tidns will be confined largely to New York. James 
S. Kemper, president of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Co., heads the organization as 
president. 

The board of directors and advisory board in- 
cludes the following: John Alexander, Alexan- 
der Lumber Co., Aurora, Ill.; William Buchanan, 
Lumber Buyers, Joliet, Ill.; Ernest H. Burgess, 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago ; R. H. Camp- 
bell, Campbell Lumber & Manufacturing Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio; Homer W. Chandler, Rittenhouse & 
Embree Co., Chicago; H. H. Corwin, Corwin Lum- 
ber Co., Jackson, Mich.; Ewald W. Dierssen, Chi- 
cago Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago; George J. Farnsworth, Oconto Co., and Bay de 
Noquet Co., Chicago; Edmund Goedde, B. 
Goedde & Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; Frank J. Heit- 
mann, Heitmann Lumber Co., Chicago; E. E. 
Hooper, secretary American Motorists Insurance 
Co., Chicago; H. G. Kemper, Lumbermen’s & Manu- 


facturers’ Insurance Agency, Chicago; Amos Y. 


Lesher, Charles F. Felin & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Fred H. Ludwig, Merritt Lumber Yards (Inc.), 
Reading, Pa.; C. A. Purmort, Central Manufac- 
turers’ Mutual Insurance Co., Van Wert, Ohio; 
A. B. Ransom, John B. Ransom & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; H. C. Scearce, The Comer & Scearce Co., 
Mooresville, Ind.; H. E. Stone, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; A. H. 
Stringe, Commercial Furniture Co., Chicago ; James 
S. Kemper, president of the corporation. 
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Hardwood Industry Makes Good Start 


That the hardwood industry has made a nice 
start this year is revealed by figures in the Official 
Bulletin of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation which shows total inspections for January 
to have been 26,430,917 feet. Of this amount 
24,240,761 feet was the work of the association’s 
salaried inspection staff and 2,190,156 feet was fee 
service. Reinspections were made on 202,116 feet. 

Commenting on the import of these figures the 
bulletin says: 

“This can be regarded as a fair showing for the 
particular nature of the month to which it pertains 
and serves to start off the new year reasonably 
well. If the volume of general hardwood move- 
ments has not expanded with the advent of the 
new year as vigorously as was expected by a good 
many it seems to be at least fully holding its own.” 


New Sales Representatives Appointed 


Announcement has been made by the Climax 
Engineering Co., of Clinton, Iowa, builder of en- 
gines and refrigerating units, of the following ap- 
pointments: Briggs-Weaver Co., Dallas, Tex., as 
district representative to handle the sale of Climax 
“Trustworthy” engines for industrial purposes; 
Clark Machine Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., to sell 
Climax engines for oil drilling projects; Petroleum 
Electrie Co., Tulsa, Okla., to handle Climax en- 
gines in the Southwest. P. J. Dasey, Wells Hotel, 
Tulsa, Okla., is in charge of the southwestern sales 
territory, and will supervise the sales of these new 
Climax engine dealers. 
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New Head of Commerce Association 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 22.—P. A. Koehring, 
general manager and secretary-treasurer of the 
Koehring Co., recently was unanimously elected 
president of the Milwaukee Association of Com- 
merce. Mr. Koehring is one of Milwaukee's lead- 
ing citizens, is deeply interested in civie affairs, and 
his election as president of the Association of Com- 
merce is a distinct compliment and a recognition of 
his interest in the upbuilding of the city and the 
improvement of its community life. 


Changes in Company’s Personnel 


ATLANTA, GA., Feb. 22.—The Southern Iron & 
Equipment Co., of this city, announces that H. M. 
Pratt has been elected second vice president and 
sales manager, and R. A. Garner secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Mr. Pratt has been con- 
nected with the concern for a number of years, first 
as manager of its New Orleans office and more re- 
cently as general sales manager. He has a host of 
friends in the contracting, lumber and railroad 
business throughout the South. Mr. Garner, who 
has been connected with the company since 1910 
and who has had wide experience in various de- 
partments of the organization, succeeds the late 
A. J. Merrill as secretary and treasurer. 





CHICAGO 





YPR ESS Specialists 


Everything in 
Yard and Shed Stocks. 
Gregertsen Brothers 
CO. sscernict Butane, CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills:—CAIRO, ILL. 





“Good Lumber at Prices YOU Can Afford to Pay” 


E.L. Cook Lumber Co. 


Kiln Dried and Air Dried 


Northern -HARDWOODS — Southern 


Ash Chestnut Plain Oak Walnut 
Basswood RedGum Quartered Oak Mahogany 
Birch Sap Gum Poplar Maple 


White Pine Western Pine Fir Cedar 
3101 So. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL 





A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL C. F. CARNEY 
6 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 


Birch, Maple, Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH Cc. C. HUBBARD 


Geo. D. Griffith X& Co. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Northern and Southern Hardwood and Pine 


Telephone: Room 805, 11 So. La Salle St 
Randolph 2165 Chicago, Il! 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbers of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales Agents for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 

1.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 








Northern and 
Southern 


Hardwoods 


Vangsness Lumber Company 


Telephones 140 South Dearborn St., 
Randolph 0469 CHICAGO 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








Hat- 
Alex-_ ties- 
andria, burg, 
La. iss. 
Flooring 
1x3” EG peas ere 
Steen’ Sie 63.50 
D Keiaeene. be bcle... waien 
No. 2 : eco, See 
FG Bé&better. pie ourte 59.56 
ae ca a sce Ses 
Bee B. ccvior 20.61 
“ EG B&Better... ....- «-+.- 
- 4 oeen7ses sees 79.85 
FG Batter... 47.00 49.91 
No. i 211 48:60 41°76 
NO; 2 .ssee» coscs eeree 
No. B ..c00 cvcce 14.28 
1x6” No. 1, ¢ Boss: avews 39.69 
No. 2, 1.31 
No. 3, c Mies« seaes 16.83 
Finish 
B&better rough: 
1x6 to 127.....202 coves 51.98 
OO — rr Te 49.64 
DM cc khaese, Geert 52.49 
1x5 and 10”...... «eeee 63.13 
MID” Vossatsesoss e805 66.0 
G/4xB" ...ccccccee coves oeece 
5/4x5” & 10”...4- weeee 64.90 
BYERIR” oscvcwsese seen sees 
6/4 & 8/4x6"....6 wears 59.25 
6/4 & 8/4x8". 1.66 cece eee 
6/4 & 8/4x12".... veces cover 
B&better surfaced: 
SaB to ID .ccccces sree 55.93 
SE . s.neswcanereee 56.00 53.43 
Be o60nsssseaees 59.00 55.15 
Dr’. sstcapbeweseu, geawe 55.73 
25 ee 2D" cxicenscs 70.00 66.30 
BEIS  wasscseccees 73.00 70.64 
a ae | 76.75 68.04 
vane —Lceataceeee Scie 60.60 
De ccersseavee ieew's 64.50 
e4ax5” Ae | | gS «eo tole 
eS ¢ lll OO ee 77.42 
15,x4 to 12”...... sever coves 
C/E B B/4EB" 0000 secce seewe 
6/4 & 8/4x12"....  ceeee sever 
O surfaced: 
Bee 0 ED cccccsen vease 45.21 
DE s00bsbe0e0 60s 41.03 
DI sccvcsesseoes eves» 41.64 
Se cessnenns tase 43.75 
SE AE 20 sb easses O05:54 46.34 
SEER” vecnveodeoss. a06n8 52.78 
SIERO cecisccccces senee 56.33 
5/4x5" & 10". .0.0 covce 60.25 
SIRES” vcntwscce 40005 65.15 


Kan- 
8a8 
City, 
Mo. 


eeeee 


seers 





SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended Feb. 20 in sections named: 


Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ties- sas 
andria, burg, City, 
La. Miss. Mo. 
Ceiling 
Sent” Bapetter 2.20  sevve 35.58 40.50 
5 x4” — ---- 82.50 40.45 38.42 
‘pees ween 35.37 33.34 
No 3 er ee 20.08 20.39 
Pe Ee 4b50545% . ehads OO: ar 
Partition 
mee al B&better... ..... 50.48 48.53 
— D. wkesseene Sbues GES écscs 
» eee Se Te 24.10 ee 
1x6” Babetier swe. aban. walees. 98.50 
Bevel Siding 
%x6” B&better .... ..... 33.32 
SExG” BOPetver sce csc0e seess 44.75 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” B&better.. 46.00 46.70 48,62 
moO. 2 » 40.54 40.51 43.385 
MORAG Ss«, svewen 25.31 27.90 
WO: Bo vas Gases ek rr 
Casing and Base 
B&better: 
eS ae See re 64.91 67.74 
S Gel 20" o6 cscs S Aetme 68.10 76.32 
Fencing, 818 
No. 1— 
190s Ae sdsasees. Sees AdaSs 34.52 
ERCP FHIB... dvces .stsee 34.52 
SG Be. wséncwne | 39.27 
UGE TREE... cecas s000% 39.27 
No. 2 (all lengths): 
ee ae T6220: wavow 16.73 
BE vivreneses BO: chee 22.20 
| or! lengths) 
BRE sitcewcns 12:60 assnie 12.36 
1x6” ‘intitetnn: sees neon 5.97 
Boards, 818 or 82S 
No. 1— 
Se GAR Se. scans iia ve TECOe Daieaes 
1 6, 2 ae ion: SD. vince 35.65 


Other Igts. 


Other Igts. 
No. 2 (all bag to 20’ ai 





No. 3 hg | eecamnane 
1x6 to 12” 
re 
1x10” 
1x12” 

No. 4, all widths and 

lengths 





er 


eeeee 








Hat- Kan- 
Alex- ties- sas 
andria, burg, City, 


- Miss. Mo. 


Dimension, 8181E 
No. 1— 

Ee ae ciwsan YS Oe 28.79 
ER ee 27.67 24.87 28.43 
ee 29.95 26.88 380.19 
18 & 20’.. 33.82 29.03 34.06 
a to SO .. GRO -ssccs seaas 

a ae | | ee 26.00 22.73 26.75 
a. -Seaibed-s 25.60 23.88 25.86 
are 27.00 24.00 26.73 
18 & 20’. 29.10 26.84 30.03 
10’ to 20’ BOG seks -sacne 

SE 8" 548" ncsinvs 27.00 24.84 27.53 
Me hae-areis 28.50 25.18 26.11 
frre 29.00 23.51 27.11 
18 & 20’ 82.50 27.27 31.42 
10’ to 20 DEE Kiikea sasiee 

SENO 5, a Gs sness - aruee 27.00 30.52 
1: 31.00 26.84 29.07 

er 30.59 
34.386 28.61 32.03 
BOO) avaee sane 
$B:00 ..000 34.50 
34.00 27.17 35.64 
45.24 27.89 39.76 

.-» 81.380 39.48 

isso See “208 
26.00 21.26 23.42 
26.00 23.138 25.73 

.. 27.00 24.26 28.94 
20° 40 20". secue BED wesc 

Cre Pk vcsacs one 20:24 F607 
ae 22.00 19.93 19.26 
| Ee ee ee 21.23 23.17 
See eS cms 23.48 23.60 

oie shy: | | 21.78 21.20 
Be Seinee wise: eee 21.381 24.25 
Bees ew. inant 21.73 24.56 
Be 20 6 cnivies 22.68 23.92 





10’ to 2’.. 
Oc 1 ge | | arr 
Se 
| POSS 
18 & 20 
vs 3 Lg | a 
Bee Aisainsiere 
Re cans canpisvns 
18 & 20’ 
WO. Spee bcs eaee 
ES awiskewinns 
2x8” 
2.0L lll a re 
No. 2 & better 
ae age |: Gi ora 3. 
CES Se skiepscs Gores een Seine 
CLG “ae, | gee Sr | ee 
2x 8”, 18’ & 20’ 2 | ae 





Hat- 


Alex-_ties- 
andria, burg, 
- Miss, 


Dimension, S1S1E 


ORS GO vinewes Anes 26. 
Me esueaae. singe 22.17 
18’ Daw. cee ete 24.22 
axle 10 GO cs. kcccws 25.98 
Jambs 
ae ye 
EEE Cincvccch ‘ecers, wites 
i%, 1% & 2x4 & Or cise Cisne 
Shiplap 
No. 1— 
Re Se cs sees ames 
be sf Igts. jwele 35.00 
REID See A iss escte sacun 
jd Igts. ‘eke apwas 
No. 2 = to 20’): 
Rome Secsesce. Sede 22.98 
ate eaimewisie. “cea 22. 
o. 3 (all lengths) 
hh eee 16.98 dg - 
BOE Ssseueus, Aoenee 
Roofers 
My Se Saweeces aeees 22.81 
Hivene. “aves 26.00 


Longleaf Timbers 
“2 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ & mee: 


19” 

12” 
OP” siannreenceins 
We einseniannnens 


ceeee 
Cee eee reer enee er ese 


PHOu Nig rs 8 eee es 


’ 5.11 
No. 2, %", 4 rc 


ee ey 


Car Material 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
— 10 & 20’. 


eee eeeee 


sees seeee 


5’ & mul’ ples.. 
No. 1,9 & 1 
10 & 


eeeee  eeeee 


Stringers 
7x16 & 8x16”: 


ee eeeeere 


“es . 
to 


RSSRSLESS 
FRRSVSSSE 


an 
ae 
se 





Jacksonville, Fla., Feb. 23.—Following is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Feb. 20: 














Week ended— Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Week ended— Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Week ended— Feb. 20 Feb. 13 , Week ended— Feb. 20 Feb. 13 
Flooring Siding Boards Boards 
1x4 B&better .. (esvenen ~— ‘ Novelty, 1x6”— or eins No. 3 common— 
0. 2 OOM. .054% CT cos eee. 00 ..... | @eSROwen ..... : 00. esate 
No. 2 com..... Till 22/42 $22.12 agg yo aapaneiene 40:60 40.00 1x 6 Rough ......... 47.07 47.31 mona BP wae 
i SC vcchincnd-okees 13.00 No. 2 com........... 26.54 26.43 1x10 Rough ......... 60.00 ..... 1x6 to 12 D2S......... "ID 1700 
1x3 B&better ......... 62.00 62.00 No. 3 com........... 10.00 10.00 1x12 Rough ...... ++ 62.00 ..... si eal 
No. 1 com BE00: .scines 1x 6 to 12 Rough.... 51.86 58.00 
Be Di acnssccc ee ~ scans Ceiling eians pe eee 58.00 Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and 
Mis: B WOM sccnevee Bee 69660 Vee ee re reese, tee Siciet ae “00 sees Better, D4S 
eS OC a rr 24.00 C/4510 ROUGA. 2.60005 SU00. < sx0e%s ’ 
ta... 3188 37.00 | x8% Set ci’ "S600 seo | NO 1 common— Random lengths— _ Straight cars 
No. 3 com......... 15.00 15.33 a. 19:00 ee 34.00 . ME sheuticiacaces »+0$96.00  ...0 
a eo een 6/4x6 to 12 S2S...... 44.50 ..... anne ssvakaiicaias eer 
No. 2 Georgla Roofers and Shiplap | 3x31 No. 3 and oall....... 7.00 | No. 2 common— ae 
1x 6 Roofers ......++. eer 22.00 - DL, EEE ePe ee —— 
1x10 Shiplap .......... «00s. 22.50 Partition 1x8 Shiplap ......... 22.75 23.00 0 COT EEE CMCC Oe $28.00 
TE1S BUDIAD. s0cic00d%ee saves 22.50 ext NO. 2 COM 6 62 cicecae rd | | in 1X8 @ UN B28 ....6c cca ye GeO! cteirstccwencnuee 28.00 28.06 
The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Feb. 19: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed S2S&CM—Shiplap 
Edge grain— x” xe B&better “C” No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No,3 
IE son cited ominweecgemis $72.50 | 1x4” ......0. peseesecees $66.75 $51.50 | 12,14, 10, 18 12,14, 10,18, | 1% 6” «...eeeeee $37.75 $22.25 it 6.75 
Babetter . ...000% 2 oe $80.25 70.00 a ae ee ee 69.75 53. 50 16 20 16 20 1x 8” paeGaae eo. MRED 23.50 +4 ° 
B” cove MI DT Me Os Oe tivenncacs es 72.25 58.00 is eee 
ee ee eee ee ee mm 1Y, 1% 2”x4 to 8”. 4.50 $27.00 $29.00 2x 4 “ 50 $26.25 Ceili dP rtition 
Flat grain— ii? TB? SeX5, t0.°13°". T6251, | 2800 26.50 2x 6” "20.75 22.25 ” in i Pong —" 
B&better ....... sees 60.00 52,00 . et, Gyan take 21°50 24.00 e Ge Os PE 
on es akbe Fencing and Boards 27.50 29.00 2x10” 24.00 26.50 . 
Na. , ae ain ine aaa leh oo: 2350 23 50 No.1 No.2 No.3 29.00 31.00 2x12” 26.25 28.00 ss al ha ie: $43. 4A $45.00 = +4 
ie €" ..000. . «+ $34.50 $18.00 $15.00 , ee Re 
Moldings 1x 6" icc) 86.50 22.25 16.50 Casing and Base fst 
2 ee ..-- 36.00 23.50 18.00 B&better Lath 
154” and under..26 percent discount | 1x10” .......... 37.50 28.75 18.00 pt ae Cee Pee No.1 No.2 
1%” and over....21 percent discount x o00ceneses ; 5 i xo, Simiaiaielespsaieyarens Sisbblapneei ‘ 3 x Cececscece cGUe ‘ 
%” and 21 di 1x12” 50.25 27.25 19.50 | 1x5, 10” 80.50 | %x1%”—4’ $5.50 $4.40 
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NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Feb. 23.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 








Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart 
BIE cvinwencevveeenee et br $32.00@35.00 $23.50@24.50 $20.00@21.00 
fT Or ne : 35.00 37.00 24.50 25.50 ..... cece 
OE. cincciceseuces * 89°00 00 37.00 39.00 25.00 26.00 
ide fweialtahe setulae aces 62.00 65.00 40.00 43.0 eae eekne 
Rough 4/4— 
5s ania dwg eu a aaa 56.00 58.00 40.00 43.00 27.00 28.00 23.50 24.50 
Ws icra wiawiada eee oe 58.00 60.00 43.00 46.00 28.00 29.00 24.50 25.50 
WR’ Giataisveexe wa mecelernee 64.00 67.00 46.00 49.00 30.00 32.00 25.00 26.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 & 2. er aot 00 Bark strip partition, 
BOX .cccccs 6.50 1 oY Oe $42.00@43.50 
Cull: T6@ EAE. o6ccccvns 10.50 11.50 


No. 2 & better 


Lath, No. i. $ 6.50@ 6.75 Roofers, © $27. “en. a D4S, hy “s oe. 00 
No. 2. 4.50 4.75 . 28.00 6.00 62.00 
Factory, -. 28.00 32.00 10". 29.00 30. 00 10" Be. 00 et 00 
Sizes, 2”.... 22.00 26.50 12”. 31.00 33.00 12”. 64.00 70.00 
Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 

Flooring, x7 and a eet dtddeatad = son. Ge” \weeae «devas wktde od aeuaa 
Ms @ GM BIE  ddicscicces 0.00 $39.00@43.50 $24.50@26.00 

Ceiling, 4" wiceedidevaneardenanares oe. 90 30. 00 24.50 26.00 “an tte 
FB” nrc cer cccceccccceccrcecs 30.00 32.00 26.00 28.00 17.50 19.00 
GIONS TEs vcwadedswiudvadendaces 51.00 61.00 40.00 44.50 25.50 27.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Feb. 23.—Demand for northern pine continues active and shipments are increasing. Prices tend to stiffen, but the list f.o.b. Duluth 


remains ‘unchanged: 
CoMMON Boarps, RouGH— 


6° 8’ 10’ 12’ 14&16’ 18’ 20’ 
Sp Aa eee ere $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 
GOCE OE 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.0 66.00 71.00 71.00 
We bovescecas 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 
No Se aveencaake 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 
We tein wecwee 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 
Be siaseceuns 46.00 48.00 57.00 57.00 52.00 60.00 63.00 
te, GO cnc cecnse 29.00 31.00 33.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Be nu cneenues 29.00 31.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
Gee ceccwnntas 31.00 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Boards, 6 to 20’, 8, 10 aN 12”, No. 4, $30; No. 5, $21. 


For Sl or 2S, add 75 cents; SI1S1E, add $i; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. v shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 


No. 1 PIECE STUFF, —_- 





6 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 

BS avcees $26.00 $28. 00 $30.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $33.00 

Cee 26.00 27.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 32.00 

1 eee 27.00 29.00 30.00 32.00 31.00 31.00 34.00 34.00 

2x10”... 0206 31.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 34.00 33.00 36.00 36.00 

Ble 6ocvns 32.00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 37.00 

| aera 37.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 

No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 
or S48, add 


$3. 
Minnesota larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


FENCING, RoucH— 





8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 18&20° 
$55.00 $60.00 = . $61.00 
41.00 42.00 44.00 
28.00 29.00 30. 00 30.00 
53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 
38.00 39.00 45.00 47.00 
27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 


No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 

5” fencing same as 6”. 

All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; SIS1E, add $1. 

Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 

Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 


SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO — 


6” 4” 6” 
ee #40 00 i i ia 20.00 
C Cghwarshbanenaetadel 33. 3.00 38. 90 Norway, Cé&better... arn ey 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 


eau run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it 


Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 





Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—Present log quota- Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are Spokane, Wash., Feb. 24.—Following is the ne 
tions are: ‘ aa gg Erg f.o.b. Chicago shop, prices on card issued today, prices being f.o.b. Sail: ™ 
Cedar: $15 to $17. ? PonpDosA PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
Yellow fir: $24, $18 and $12. Boards, S2S m3 No. 3 ” No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
Red fir: $16, $15 and $14. SM MIRE ws cninncessceassinas $31.00 $19.00 | Ge “""°"1°°* 1 ie ie tee 
Spruce: $26, $18 and $12. Ix 6 10 {0,18 Cec etbaadeunvadoned 82.00 20.00 aa eerenay ees an ue SEED cecee nee: 
Hemlock: $10 and $12. x ANG 107... . cece eeeeeereeceees ° . ieee : : a a 
ss tie? See pvaehauvadd te  -eeeeene ee - em 
Everett, Wash., Feb. 20.—Log market quota- | 1*13” and wider, 10 to 16’.......... SEES TO & WIR... cccce ceces sce. GOD «WE 
tions: pola ~ Ponposa Pine SHOP, S2S— 
Fir: Seattle, No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; yes 8, $13. | 1x4” and Wider.......ccccceccceccces $15.00 $ 8.00 Factory Mes Mas Cc 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 3 oO. om 
% cents added for each one percent of lumber Select, S2S 34 & 6/4..... $71. 50 $1, 60 $33.50 $22.50  ..... 
logs. “Bebtr.” “Cc” “Dd” - - ebeireenet 1.50 61.50 43.50 22.50 ..... 
Rensinck: Nee, & Sis Bo. & $2. 1x 4", 6” and 8", 10 to 20°..47800 $66.00 $45.00 | 4/4 ons st eeees  cenee  teees $28.25 
Spruce: $1 higher than fir. FRc vaccdcccnscieceoncisxad 87.00 77.00 57.00 DAHO WHITE PINB, 16-FooT— 
DE xisnnieiancersnavenvons 93.00 88.00 67.00 ss No.1 No. 2 .3 No.4 No.5 
1x13” and wider............ 98.00 93.00 72.00 | 4% ----+---+s $50.00 $47.00 $24.00 .....  ..... 
POPLAR 5/4, 6/4x4" wdr., 10 to 20° 96. 99 91.00 74.00 $e tet eeee ees pe aS 29.00 none dileba 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—The following are | °/* 27¢ W aang por nm _ ee eS ee ee ee ee 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati Pr iim ag 12” wseeeereee 71.50 45.00 29.00 ..... ..... 
base, on “soft texture” poplar, from Virginia, 5/4 one 4rt poe das00 da8 00 SG Weve Kanda. dviea ) kawes $17.50 $7.00 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and on | 244 SUC O/":trttrrtsrsstseses 73.00 58.00 38.00 WHitTE Fir, 6 To 20-Foor, Incu— 
Mississippi Valley poplar: ee . . . 4” 6” 8&10” 12” 4” &war. 
ie shop prices are for shipments of No. 3 a Das is 3 = $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 ..... 
4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 and better. For straight cars of specified grades, Gisedebves 9. 20.50 21.50 22.50 ..... 
Sorr TexTURE— add $5. No. Cisaspdacs'ineie (dnéts vakin > ear 6.00 
WE ciccsuces oan oe $105@112 $105@112 = : 
Saps & select... 72 82 88 82 §88 
No. 1 com....... 50 be 65 70 70 75 


No. 2com. A.... 36 38 42 45 45 48 
No. 2 com. B.... 25 27 27 «29 28 830 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20.—Eastern prices f.o.b. 








VALLEY— $ 
Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—The following are | mill are: 
FAS ..... ~+eseee$ 87@ 92 $ 92@ 98 $ 98@103 prices for mixed ‘cars prevailing here today: Per square Per M 
Saps & selects.. 60 65 70 75 5 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunch 
No. 1com....... 45 48 52 355 Re | BB 8) Bee eee eRe ee ro bunches 
No. 2 com. A... 33 35 37 40 40 42 1x4 to 1x10. First Grades, Standard Stock 
No. 2 com. B... 25 27 26 = 28 27 30 | Bevel siding, xi. Wettra stare, 6/2. 6..c0c cca $2.2 $2.75- 
eX Extra stare, 6/2......66000 2.28 2.85 
TAth cccccesccccccsces Extra clears ..........+-.. 2.40 3.00 
POPLAR BEVEL SIDING Factory stock, 1°"... Perfects, 5/2 .2.2.0.0212111 2193 3.65 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—The following are ign oe on aaa ty 8.70 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 2°”. diss feageheas at oon bene 
base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 24%": ” Pag. ae ae Rite wane ae 
No.1 No. 2 3 oxtra stars, 6/2........... 26 2.80 
, Clear Select com. com. | Box lumber, green ts a lla a +o oo 
Oo eeseeees -++$55.00 $45.00 $32.00 $22.00 Perfections, 6/2°1.202200011 £01 3.75 
ee eesnkantes . : MAGYOEES: cciicededesececesas 2.77 3.80 
reece eeenes 48.00 37.00» 21.00 17.00 | CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH | Pertections 22222112222251! 358 4:85 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 22.—The poplar siding Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—The following are Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Market continues quite steady, there having been average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. | Common stars, 6/2......... $ .88 $1.10 
nee of late in poplar lumber. Business is | Cincinnati: Shingles p acencemnc yee ‘sheabipimaeet re ‘= 
only fair in siding, but the outlook is reported OMMON ClEATH .-.--ceee-e a . 
Promising, as a lot of small frame residence con- | 9» Re ey Economies British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 
struction is indicated over the next few months. | gw ['""''!° IIIT" ¢:70 4.85 $3.90 XXX (Canadian) eesadddatideen <aeas $3.90 
rices f.0.b. Louisville: OP «<2 2 cocancandcaerees 6.95 5.45 4.30 KARA (U. GS.) cccccccces 3 53 4.40 
dine Clear Sel. WS TR vccnercanescdesennaian 6.95 5.45 4.30 se ste ceeeteeeceeeees 5.71 ee 
Binen SIIB 2 ye Lath, 4-Foot, %x1/e-Inch XX 6/2 16° (Ganadian}.... oo... 1:95 
BREN 50 40 24 8 | Now 1... .cscces . $8.90 NG. Bicccossccces $7.80 | SX 5/2 16" CU. GB.) ccc cccc .67 2.10 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 24.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 


today: 

F Pre- 
High Low vailing 
prices prices prices 

Vertical Grain Flooring 
ce” Dio... 2 CIO? 6 cs.csSasee ee $43.00 $39.00 $41.00 
- No. 3 : we iwiceveresees 31.00 29.00 30.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 and better....... 29.00 28.00 ..... 
1x6” No. 2 and better....... 36.00 35.00 ..... 
Nie Sk cckscuotwisee ee Saees sexes 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
ee Ut || A er eae ars 54.00 47.00 ..... 
Casing and base........-..+. CLAD sees | (868% 
Ceiling 
ni”'No, 2 clr, & DtP..660« 28.00 27.00 28.00 
ir No. 2: Clr; B DUP ..occ0eess BOO0 28.00 29.00 
NO: 8 vvscsscncceascetes EEO. SRD sien 
Drop Siding 
SO” No... 2 Cit. Be DP c0cccse 36.00 34.00 35.00 
_ No:. 3 -Cleat..ccisaciiecces 30.00 28.50 28.50 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
See a A” 5 o5.6652s0peoss0oas 17.00 16.00 16.50 
SIS i jpscasadpesenaaenowirn 18.00 16.00 ..... 
Dimension No. 1 Common 
Cet”. 10 GRE 12” 0 6ssncccsnecd 17.00 15.00 16.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
ie S712 40 16° BAS sccescce 20.00 16.50 18.50 
Seis”, 12:00 16" BAS isvcsecas COD. sescxs. «ssw 
Timbers, 32’ and Under, No. 1 Common 
CNG RES 5 sccavesetwseseseks'’s 2250 ZED nae 
Shop 
1%x5” Select and better, vertical grain..... $40.00 
5/4 Vertical grain, S2S, kiln dried.......... 35.00 
B/4xk” Bovue*n, Bll GV! 6 .0.6.6.5.56 5 6.0.0:004054008 3.50 


(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 23.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


Ce IG. 2 RAGES. 6. ckosivccsnenaya ys ows ee saebe $42.00 
ER ae OY ee te ey ee er eee 40.00 
GD; eM 6 6 56 05.5605 SS TA EER EN OSS 29.00 
1x3 and 1%” No. 2 clear and better......... 45.00 
ING DORR si wsvescauines ase aseee 32.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” = ©: 2 Clear BAG. DOCtER s<.cci6 is vi00 ie evinwsee 28.00 
NO: Be MORE Labaobatecss area isshosaanwe 23.00 
1x6” No. 2 CICA? BHA. DOLCE. 6055.6.5.5.00'seeeees 36.00 
POO: BAGO hécwedcssowshebee eee casesens 28.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 144” No. 2 clear and better......... 60.00 
Finish 
No. 2:clear and: DOCbOl sxééo ss ccccceesscevavwis 50.00 
Ceiliny 
x4” No. 2 clear and better. ..0..06000000000% 27.00 
is AON: 655.5546 eecind ésenSaddoude 21.00 
SEA” INO: 2- GONG BRGOG visice dé. ivcscess 054540505 28.00 
Pe eT Bcene New csddnansesesiNen sewed 22.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
Se i: 2 DIO so cn einncacesadeens 32.00 
NO: SBOP 6.0505 556545606050 bSew KARR 27.00 
Boards 
DG 8 oknceaessccxedtndecienawcaduaceme $15. “rr ° 
PIG: SF £45: SRSLY SS SAWE RES REE S4e ae MERAseow Nee 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
0 5 Ae sasdecsecussaseadsaeesevames 16.50 
DEM 65540005 5555eNa SESS donb ane ae Kae carieie 12.00 
Timbers 
PMG ocankebwadsoo speed <nbeuwshesasus ewes 18.00 
DE NT MRED. 65a. s'ha ois te So aw Saaw eehals Bae 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
CAIOPIOs TANGO) ioiscnieesidiewecdieweiceusd 15.00 
Qe gt I: MD 1 eS ee een ee een vreey ee 4.75 
Fir lath, green, for water shipment........ 6.00 





RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20.—Prices of red cedar 
lumber, new bundling, 8-18’, f.o.b. mill, are: 
Bevel Siding, -Inch 
Clear 5 9° he. aed 





$28.00 $26.00 $17.00 
29.00 27.00 16.00 
36.00 $3.06 20.00 
40.00 BAU  cwnsiea 
REO cieiisx eg wine 
Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-Inch 
PMO 05 cies aueba cine s ceohihee nee 53.50 
BRON oo cist tak mine ira tix aero oe +e eo 
RON cca wcoe ase eats soe n saotee 70.00 





CYPRESS 


Current f.o.b. Chicago prices are: 
GULF RED CYPRESS, NEW GRADES— 


Factory, Rough 
Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 

i tee ne i. ey oH $ i ? = ro $34.50 $34.50 
5/4”... 123.5 58.50 36.50 34.50 
Sk ee : 126. 20 ih BO 34°50 61. 20 36 50 34.50 
8/4”... 135.25 119.25 92.25 69.25 35.25 35.25 
10/4”... 141.25 125.25 DAD AGED cess 08d 
S074" 0: TES 22525 96-20 FSO ccces oseae 
16/4”... 146.256 180.25 1038.25 80.25 ..... 47.50 


Common, S1S or S2S to 13/16-inch, 8- to 20-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


Eh See $52.50 $41.50 $32.50 $28.50 
SRD “sseieees 52.50 43.50 34.50 28.50 
IES” sultan een 52.50 41.50 34.50 30.50 
ARID? 5 cbescees 54.50 45.50 35.50 30.50 
BRAS” spwivewsios 50 50.50 36.50 30.50 


61. 
Nos. 1 and 2 specified lengths, add $2. 
For rough, add $1; for S4S, deduct 25 cents. 
For 5/4 and 6/4, add $3 to price of 1-inch; for 
8/4, add 75 cents. 


Finish, S2S, Random 8- to 20-Foot 


Cir: ist. A. B Cc D 
1x4 to 10”...$104.00 $ 99.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 
Es ll 111.00 107.00 102.00 92.00 81.00 

For 5/4 and 6/4 in D grade, add $3; for 8/4, add 
5.75. Other — for 5/4, add $5; for 6/4, add 
8; 8/4, add $15. 

Bevel Poo intelli Standard Lengths 


A B C D 
iad. 6.00 CO" cence $45.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Bevel Siding, 8” Wide 


—From 4/4 Stock— —From 5/4 Stock— 


A B C&btr. B C&btr. 
O58.75 645.75 GIS 95 BG® © kssee “KSous ceecen 
64.75 55.75 58.75 5%” $71.25 $62.25 $60.25 
SANs: Gases. aaaees 4” 71.25 62.25 60.25 
Lath, 4-Foot 

No.1 No. 2 
PUREE. Snsuvhchwhixco st tags oeeenese $9.00 $8.00 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com. 
4/4, —_— 00 $ 90.00 $ 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
5/4 .. 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
O7/@ osc > 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
il, er ape 120.00 ears 
12/4 .... 185.00 120.00 CSUN” saece ames 
26/%: ccs 19500 180:00 400100 <.c25, Sedas 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
BEA, OOS AU” évsGiwes swe $53.50 $45:00 3 kee 
patience ali ean ta ig: 60.50 EU | ey ae 
RO MRNE Sirs aicciaicanakeeme cavern $33.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough— No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com. com, 
4/4 .....$ 85.00 $64.00 $43.00 $37.00 $32.00 
Tg eee 95.00 71.00 55.00 39.00 33.00 
lf ree 95.00 73.00 55.00 40.00 33.00 
BIE was 100.00 76.00 60.00 43.00 34.00 
Boards, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
BO. siexcnnsone $74.00 $44.00 $37.00 $31.00 
| ee 72.00 44.00 37.00 29.00 
CS ae 77.00 44.00 28.00 29.00 
L | ie 85.00 54.00 41.00 31.00 
TORRE susehissaw.  bosh  Seascne 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b, 
Cincinnati: 

RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
ae Ac ebieblast smekeeeonhee Ree $69.25 $44.25 

5/4 .. ROC PO CL 79.25 56.25 
i See rae eee ree Peer 82.25 59.25 
OPE acvecessewaeaceeses erates oe 90.00 66.00 
Common, Rough— No. 1 No. 2 
1” random widths and lengths..... $53.25 $42.95 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
1x4 10:22"... scees $102.50 $97.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory, — No.1 Rand. widths 


Sel. Shop No.1 No.2 


i ee - 0% ne rs fe = 2 $33 $25 
5&6/4 .. 38 27 
[ea 0098 80@85 or oes 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com, 
pa ee: UR. ig a $40.00 ae 


$et0 BMG: BO" os cicveccveess -- 47.00 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 

Tank Selects Shop Box 
MR scotia 'nlive eieisreiee $116.75 $68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
Be: wena bisa 121.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
Oe oiets orang ture chats 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
Be Seton cup oeses 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 

TE eae esate ewes 136.75 102.75 77.25 
Hay be aieteree aceie be 136.75 102.75 i eee 
Ssaeataaisas 141.75 107.75 82.25 = tnee 
Peck DRO BIE ois aco aw vin oo on becuase eon $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
DRM one genie de ceeewe $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
Ds, re 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, $1S or S2S— 


Clear 

Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” ....$104.00 $ 99.00 $ 92.00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
ilo a (dll 110.00 108.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
Pe ecew as 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00. ..... 
BRAG” sesccewes 137.00 132.00 122.00 115.00. ..... 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B C&bdtr. 
OR deck wee wma Keres wees $74.75 $65.75 $63.25 
GME icra da Saieahe a aeaaies 79.75 70.25 68.25 
Bevel Siding— B Cc D 
PRO os a oe aan eengis $48 ¢ 50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 

FAS Select shop com, com. 
i Ce $ 75 $60 $38 $31 $26 
die ee ee 80 63 50 35 29 
Le earn 80 65 52 35 29 
5 ee 85 70 55 37 31 
I 105 80 70 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 1 ; random 
BRE” Scatesnusnnass $42.50 Sse.00 eases 
BR . -covcsidaes siete 42.50 a0 0 wens 
| ll ae ee area 43.50 ae 
ME cose eecevions 53.00 S000 8 8 swtewres 
BOO CREA Vaciakecaeees waned $23.00 





REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood prices f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, '/-Inch, S1S1E 


-——Clear—, —* A" -——" “iB” 
3’-7' 8'-20' 3’-7' 8'-20’ 3’-20’ 


CC $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 
DL... se ewnoupinas 29.25 39.25 25.25 35.25 27.25 
S scnetuienene 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 


Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 
%x8 x8 54x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 


CIOar 445.0% $40.25. $47.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
SAY 40060. 35.26 42.25 51.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 
Economy Drop Siding 

Clear heart ‘‘A” “3” 
Ge a Ee Ce $49.25 $43.50 $37.75 
BC BREW” 655% sin wwislewuws« 45.50 40.75 34. 75 


Prices of 7” based on shipping 5 percent 4-7’ 
_* 5”, 10 percent 3-7’. Specified lengths, $2 ex- 
ra. 

Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 

1” 14%y4x1%” Qu 214” 3” 4-6” 
-$43.50 $57.50 $53.50 
53.50 62.50 638.50 

$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 


Wide Clear saan “All —_" Rough or S2S 
andom, 8-20 
1” 14-1140" oO” 3” 4” 5” 

14”...$107.50 $116.50 $115.50 $126.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 110.50 119.50 118.50 131.00 0 139.50 
18”... 113.50 122.50 121.50 136.00 144.50 
20”... 116.50 125.50 124.50 141.00 149.50 
22”... 119.50 128.50 127.50 146.00 154.50 
24”... 122.50 131.50 130.50 151.00 159.50 
26”... 127.50 136.50 135.50 156.00 164.50 
28”... 182.50 141.50 140.50 161.00 169.50 
Ah a 137.50 146.50 145.50 166.00 171.00 174.50 
1 ” 

war. 112.50 50 120.50 131.00 1386.00 139.50 
Add for S4s. 33, add for specific lengths, $2. 


5b” to 12”. 
ag” & up... 





Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10” 36913” 6-12" 
Thickness— 

Hee Masalavetdseoce aceite? overwiaiers eet $107 $108 $109 $107 
Er ai Wockeenehaetareaieens iti. 212 3 tf 2 


Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 
Clear “All Heart’? ————“‘A’ 


, 
— 


1-inch— 9434’ 5-7’ 8-20’ $-4%%’ 6-7’ 8-20’ 
eee. $50.50 $60.50 $72.50 $42.50 $49. 50 $62.50 
Oe S 50.50 60.50 72.50 42.50 50 62.50 
Be ce ee 59.50 69.50 $1.50 51.50 5:60 76.50 
BU henvaAcits 52.50 62.50 72.50 44.50 51.50 62.50 
BP reas 69.50 74.50 77.50 59.50 64.50 67.50 
HO ideas 79.50 81.50 81.50 69.50 74.50 76.50 
POO ee canis 81.50 83.50 83.50 71.50 76.50 78.50 
BOM os aes ceaes UUs coe. aes 72.50 
14% to 1%-inch— 
ree $55.50 $65.50 $82.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 
MO? ies oer 55.50 65.50 82.50 47.50 58.50 72.50 
cimen eee 64.50 74.50 88.50 61.50 71.50 83.50 
Be aslo tae 57.50 67.50 82.50 51.50 61.50 72.50 
fame eee 78.50 81.50 87.50 73.50 76.50 82.50 
HOY scene 90.50 93.50 96.50 85.50 88.50 91.50 
te eae 92.50 95.50 98.50 87.50 90.50 93.50 
Bato hae eas OOGO: covets cctooa 84.50 
2-inch— 
Bie cae $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53. 50 $65.50 
NO, ised 54.50 64.50 80.50 46.50 65.50 
Be occmcst: 63.50 73.50 86.50 55.50 oe bo 71.50 
(eae 56.50 66.50 80.50 48.50 55.50 65.50 
arrenenee 73.50 78.50 85.50 69.50 72.50 72.50 
Hes (oeoscns 87.50 89.50 89.50 79.50 79.50 79.50 
Ble rund 89.50 91.50 91.50 81.50 $81.50 81.50 
Gated icc anata acieraine SOOO? cdccc. secu 78.50 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia, and Tennessee hardwoods today: 
































y are 
f.0.b. 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 Hickory— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 BEECH— 
UARTERED WHITE OAKkK— ) ee «ee eee $ 95@105 $ 95@105 if are $ 65@ 70 $ 70 75 75 80 
Q No. 1 com 65 70 65 70 No. 1 com 42 45 47 £50 . ye 50 
MEM co o-Waleie we $135@145 $145@155 $155@165 : 2con..... ai oa 25 25 ee eeaee 
kl aaa 105 110 "Line ate eee - No. 2 com..... ves eee 85 400 35 400 No. 2 com..... 27 30 30 33 33 = 35 
Sho No. 1 com..... 80 85 85 90 90 95 “MAPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 ze(¢ 
me) Base 2 8 BOB BB Bega Bee Fee CH MET NEST 

* Q ormy.. 2 eo Bh CUT. ccc eee occ ewesccccces «- vf o 
£8.25 Resmi “i nee 5 a i einem penanse 40 45 42 47 45 50 48 52 50 | «55 

. UA Ee WHITE ASH— 

66.00 FAS $110@115 FAS $ 95@100 107@112 112@117 
ap iaea-a ace és 228. Gen Ges sake scan wid Walon @tan.e Wage Moras 12 130 
No. 2 No. 1 com. .... 60 Cr? “alee “ave ~Sear aoe eG 5 CONN CU GON occ 8s ttle 55 60 : we 77 . 7? 82 +300 los et t+ 
542.25 No. 2 com..... i a ae ree Pi DOM ss¢cneesncencaseans 32 35 35 40 40 45 45 50 50 55 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAk— 

BAS oeesvsees $108@115 $118@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 

@lECTB .. ccc e = . P 
572.50 No. 1 com..... 63 68 72 77 75 80 Cincinnati, Feb. 23.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 

om : — eaears a 2 < bo = P “a ‘ 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTTONWwoop— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
- ov COM..... red— n =< 
ldths Sound wormy.. 45 50 55 60 55 60 FAS ...---: $115@125 $115@125 $115@125 tan? Be Se 40° 44 
$25 Bass woop— oO. + com... No. 2 com..... a a 
27 FAS $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80$ 75@ 80 | rd red, sap no detect ‘ 
30 No. 1 com..... 50 53 55 58 55 58 aa 2 = xs QuanTereD WHITE Oak— 
com. No. 2 com..... 28 Si 38 ss 38 4 Viele wah: — Napa $123@128 $128@133 $133@138 
3.00 leila PAB oc cess: 105@115 115@120 115@120 op ye i ae ae. a a 
00 € og 65 70 70 75 - 80 No. DGS 6c es 70 75 75 80 80 85 

FAS | err $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 Sine ea 9 No. 2 com..... 40 45 45 50 50 55 
tee No. 8 com. 2.23 rr) ae) aes es eS Bande 13177 TOS T ... --. --- --- | CUR Om 

Sd. wormy an hes a eee ee Gee reer $105@110 

No. 2 com... 38 40 40 42 42 44 & wider... 55 60 60@ 65 60@ 65 No. 1 com..... =e 70 
Sd. wormy and No.1 com... 40 42 42 45 42 45 No. 2 com..... 35 «40 
No. 1 com. & No. 2 com... 24 25 26 28 28 30 P S 

Bor better ...... 40 44 45 47 47. 49 — ee ‘lie te LAIN WHITE AND RED Oak— 
$32.75 BircH— < "7 ton ven. .0 40 $ 57 $ 60 Selecta’: srinadice , a3" 70 oe ae ar tae 
ora WAS visice noms $115@120 $120@125 $125@130 | Sorr Etm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 55 60 60 65 65 70 

. -_ 1 com. and NE iehmparirancd $65 $67 $67 $70 No. 2 com..... 38 42 42 bo 45 50 
33.50 

. c +. eeee saree 67 T2 ‘en. Oe 72 vi No. 1 com.... 47 50 50 55 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 30 
teeee No. 2 com..... 33 35 35 40 40 42 No. 2 com.... 25 27 27 28 Sound wormy.. 35 38 40 rt 45 50 
$24 NORTHERN HARDWOODS HARDWOOD LOGS 
Sen Following are current prices on har poets f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills, there having been ad- Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22.—Following are av- 
ag yances during the week in basswood, ie 2, -4-to 6/4; soft elm, No. 1, 5 to 8/4, and in hard maple, No. | erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
a ’ points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 

No. 1 No. 5° No. 3 No. 1 No.2 No.3 
“ FAS~ Selects com. com. com. FAS’ Selects com. com. com. x peng acta get and up in diameter, and 
ASS WOOD— Sorr ELM— 

D 4/4 $ to iL} $ 55@ € $ “@ 50 $28@30 $22@24 F.o.b. cars 
me | i woo ag * So oa Soke Hs | Heed 22 Glos 180 ale al BBG coo Rativerea “arp 
79.00 6/4 95 80 65 7 BS 58 33 35.24 26] 4, ae eee — tarritesy 
<atcia 8/4 80 8 70 75 60 65 38 40 ...... ry ae ° Variety— rM rM 
re 10/4 95 100 85 90 710 7 46 GO dnevex 1/4 5@ 9 7 @ 75 55@ 60 33@35 16@18 Red & wahihe oak. .$39. 00. te $44. 00 7 00 to $29. 00 
aber aitiie..., ae Bs a be 60 & 35 zy 1 = 4 fee 43.00 to 45.00 0 to 35.00 
$63.25 5/8 No. 2 Common and better 30@32 vow 8/4 100 105 85 90 0 75 40 45 30 3 a teed nee cest 32°00 bn 24:00 Et ap to 16:00 
68.25 4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26 28 20 | 10/4 115 120 100 105 85 90 45 50 23 25 | Ash C12" and up). 35:00to 60:00 2800t5 gh'o0 

D 4 10" 73 80" 65 45” BD 30 32 20 32 12/4 125 130 110 115 95 100 45 50 26 28 | Hickory (12" & up) 28.00 to 38:00 20:00 to 30-00 
$28.00 6/4 75 80 65 705055 85 87 20 22 | tae 140 145 125 180 115 120 50 55 Maple (16” & up). 33.00 to 38.00 25.00 to. 30.00 
on g/4 = 85 90 75 80 G0 GH 40 42 20 22 | 1674 155 160 140 145 130 135 50 65 ...... ; yet pore n= Bap ete neg in roger 

Birc : . vg Os ot gia ain ili, 3 re Cilassine y uyers ere rougniy as 

No. 2 4/4 “1059110 85@ 90 50@ 53 30@32 18@20 my MAPLE FLOORING ST 0 Oe 63 30@33 20@23 | No. 1_and 2, and the foregoing price range is 

a ta 110 1b 80 33 a0 = it a0 Fo = ou “ ee See 52 465 32 35 22 25 — to cover the average prices paid for 
9 5 y te 4a Ge tcsnes F APLE— 

9 10/4 120 125 100 105 85 90 50 55 ...... 4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 28@30 18@20 | The differences between delivered and f.0.b. 

31 12/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 50 6B ...... 5/4 75 80 65 #70 50 55 33 35 20 22 | price ranges are based on the distance the logs 

mee 10/4 240 1246 120 226 TIO BIG ccccsia cecccs a4 = be a s = bo = = = = are hauled, and the weight of the timber. Oak, 
vila goer ELM— 5 ash and hickory are drawn from wider dis- 
wie 4/4 65@ 70 50@ 55 + ad 45 28@30 20@22 END DriED WHITE MAPLE— tances; while gum, poplar and elm can be profit- 

5/4 7 80 60 = 65 55 30 32 22 24 4/4 FEST ©. cccccce BEGG <secae cueduc ably drawn into Memphis only from nearby 
ene oA 80 85 665 70 Hy 60 33 35 22 24 Gre EE Eee. ccsscace 90 OE) aceace “e60dne points. 
sctars 8/4 90 95 75 80 65 70 40 45 ...... Cle tae Bee «etesnns SMe aécaka e@adeia 
3.00 10/4 100 105 85 90 75 80 60 55 ...... See See EE easincnas BOG TGS ckhees ewewes B CK WALNUT 
_———— Following are prices of Wisconsin hardwoods f.o.b. mill points: aL ‘ 
a . — - Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 23.—The following are 
No. 1 No.2 No.3 No. 1 No.2 No.3 taser - . : 
P FAS _ Selects com. com. com. FAS __ Selects com. com. com. a of American black walnut f.o.b. 
ee Rock ELM— : 7 
: 4/4 $100@105 $ s3@ 90 $ 62@ 65 $33@35 $19@21 ae eee 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 FAS, 4/4, $215; 5/4, $225; 6/4, $230; 8/4, $240. 
5/4 110 115 100 67 70 38 40 21 23 | 5/4 80 82 ........ 50 53 30 20 22 Selects, 4/4, $150; 5/4, $155; 6/4, $160; 8/4, $170. 
6-12" 6/4 115 120 100 105 80 85 45 48 23 24] 6/4 83 85 ........ bs 60 32 35 20 22 No. 1, 4/4, $97.50@100; 5/4, $107.50@110; 6/4, 
8/4 120 125 105 110 85 90 50 52 23 24] 8/4 85 90 ........ 60 65 35 40 21 23 | $112. 60@ 116; 8/4, $125@13 
$107 Basswoop— 10/4 95 ee 70 75 45 50 ééeeae No. 2, 4/4, $45; 5/4, 6/4 a 8/4, $50@52.50. 
112 Hh =e z =e ~ 48@ 50 28@31 nos — be 105 ececeesce 75 80 50 55 ereccee 
5 50 53 30 32 24 ARD MAPLE— W 
6/4 78 80 68 70 58 60 34 36 23 25 4/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 30@33 16@18 HARD OOD DIMENSIONS 
8/4 83 85 73 75 63 65 38 40 ...... 5/4 80 85 70 75 60 65 35 38 18 20 Chicago, Feb. 24.—Actual sales of clear short 
2 eo. 6/4 85 90 % 80 60 65 38 40 19 21 hardwood nor sage regen Nags pence ne “o> at 

% = 100 5 90 0 75 40 45 2 the same price as oak, were made f.o.b. Chicago 

$62.50 4/4 110@112 90@ 9 50@ 53 33@35 18@20 = Ps 4 P ; 
62.50 5/4 13 115 93 95 58 60 38 ro 20 «22 Le en ue an ase = a Po = serene this week at the following prices: 
76.50 6/4 116 120 96 100 60 65 40 45 20 22 | 12/ . ; i en Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
62.50 8/4. 120 125 100 105 75 80 45 50 20 22 Sort MAPLE— BEE aisesudsdcedcdweaeadeuneeda $50.00 $48.00 
67.50 10/4 125 130 105 110 90 95 55 60 ...... 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 pS Se Arr rere = 55.00 60.00 
76.50 Me ielra ced * pwn ie Se Bee waavee Ganana 5/4 75 80 65 70 50 55 32 35 21 23 a ah de el 65.00 65.00 
78.50 Sorr ExLM— 64 8 & W@W % GS GD 86 46 Fe Bel Fe civisccccciccidcccces 75.00 70.00 
72.50 4/4 68@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 202 21@23 8/4 85 90 75 80 60 65 40 45 21 23 GR ecbbtatddcdddriadeacnanuaa 80.00 75.00 

5/4 75 78 65 68 50 55 35 23 25 | Oak— Chair stock— 
ss 6/4 80 85 70 75 55 60 32 35 23 25 4/4 95@100 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 EE BO Dee BBE cccsesicscce 55.00 55.00 
$72.50 8/4 85 90 75 80 60 65 35 40 23 25 5/4 100 105 80 85 65 70 40 42 22 24 14%x4” and wider x 19”.......... 60.00 60.00 
72.50 10/4 95 100 85 90 70 75 50 55 ...... 6/4 105 110 85 90 70 75 44 46 22 24 | 2x4” and wider x 19”............ 75.00 70.00 
oy 12/4 100 105 90 95 75 80 55 60 ...... S/4 410.215 9 96  %% SO 42 GO 2B Se] SRR evince de cidccccccccdease. 70.00 70.00 
82.50 
91.50 WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
03) The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 

No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— | Hemuoc«, Ne. 1, S1S1E— 

10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 22-24’ 

$65.50 1x 4” 7. sor po $28.00@28.50 $29. pon. 00 $32.00@32.50 $28.50@29.00 2x 4" . $30. 500 31.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.50@32.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00@36.00 
65.50 1x 6” 29.50 31.00 32.00 32.50 35.00 35.50 31.00 31.50 ax. &” 27.50 28.00 28.50 29.00 30.50 31.00 33.00 35.00 35.00 36.00 
71.50 1x 8” a 20 3. 00 32.50 33.00 34.00 34.50 37.00 37.50 33.00 33.50 2x 8” 29.50 30.00 30.00 32.00 31.50 32.00 33.50 35.50 35.00 36.00 
65.50 1x10” 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.50 36.00 38.00 38.50 34.00 34.50 2x10” 29.50 30.00 32.50 33.00 33.50 34.00 35.00 37.00 36.00 37.00 
72.50 1x12” 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 36.50 39.00 39.50 35.00 35.50 2x12” 30.50 31.00 33.50 34.00 34.50 35.00 36.00 38.00 37.00 38.00 
79.08 For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 3 hemlock rough, 6’ and longer; 2x4” and wider, $17@19; 1x4” and 
ot For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. wider, $18@20. 

id. 
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HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 22.-The following is a summary of Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood 











prices obtained during the week ended Feb. 16, as reported to the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute: 
HED GUM Sai GUM-CONTD RED OAK ASH-C UNTD CHkoTNUT-c ONSD 
uartered Quar tered 
Figured wood 
Chgo Chgo Clev Chgo Chgo Clev Chgo Clev 
Firsts & Seconds f¥o 3 Common No 1 Com & Sele No 1 Com & Sels No 2 Common 
4-4 157.50 4-4 20,75 79.50 12-4 104.50 4-4 29.50 
5-4. 157.75 75,0 16-4 128,90 FAS Woray 
6-4 157.75 BLACK GUM No 2 Common 4-4 56,00 
8-4 161.u0 Quartered Firsts & Seconds 4-4 33.75 40.85 |) 6-4 59,50 
quartered Firsts & Seconds 13.00 5-4 35.50 45,75 |}/Sound Wormy 
Firsts & Seconds 4-4 56.75 oe 80.00 6-4 38.00 4-4 45.75 
4-4 120.50 8-4 65.50 ... 92.90115.50 || 8-4 40.00 6-4 46.50 
5-4 119.75 No 1 Com & Sels 111.0U131.00 ||/No 3 Common 3-4 92 .0U 
6-4 118.75 4-4 47.25 om 20el27.50 |] 4-4 23.v0 25.V0 
8-4 119.0 6-4 55.50 ses «0687550 BASSWOUD 
No 1 Com & Sels Plain SOrT MAPLE Firsts & Seconds 
4-4 72.75 Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common 4-4 61,00 88,00 
6-4 78.75 4-4 44.25 — viain 4-4 36.CO 40.2511 5-4 88,0U 
6-4 60.00 No 1 Com & Sels No 1 Com & Sels 8-4 ... 49.90]|/ Ho 1 Com & Sels 
Plain 4-4 35.25 22. 48.75 4-4 42.00 62,U0 
Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common 51.25 HARD MAPLE 5-4 04,7) 
1-2 06.00 4-4 31.75 _.., 66,00 77,79 || Firsts & Seconds 6-4 08 UU 
5-6 72.00 cad 8-4 tee 90,00}|/No 2 Common 
ip fe 4 TUPELO .77,75 || 1o-4 +++ 150.751) 4-4 _ 85.25 
4-4 116.00 “Plain ..« 109.50 || No 1 Com & Sele 
5-4 122,75 Firsts & Seconds No 2 Common 8-4 cane 70,00 W Ll 
6-4 116,75 5-8 40.00 ... 49.00 52.00 || 16-4 +. 115,75]| Pirste aconds 
8-4 125,00 eee 3-4 44,00 vs Sound ‘/ormy 4-4 09.50 ee 
No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 48.50 eee 40.75 BEECH 8-4 74. UU eee 
5-8 36.50 5-4 51,50 eee Firsts & Seconds No 1 Com & Sels 
4-4 69,75 No 1 Com & Sels PUPJAR 6-4 66.25 4-4 48.25 a 
5-4 73.00 4-4 36.50 ... Quarterea No 1 Com & Sels coals 
6-4 86.25 S-6 39,76 nee No 1 Com & Sels 6-4 46.25 leaG NULLA 
8-4 90,75 Firsts & Seconds 
No 2 Common WHITE QAK No 1 Common HICKORY 4-4 La ae 
5-8 3.25 uartered No 2 Common No 2 Comnon 
s+ Firsts & Seconds 8-4 35.25 4-4 34,75 _ _—.s 
6-4 41.0U 4-4 137,00 137.50 Firsts & Seconds 
Sek oe 6-4 154,50 pene SOFT ELM CHERKY 
SAP GUM No 1 Com & Sels .-» 108,25 || Firsts & Seconds No 2Comnion 
quartered 5-8 66.75 lt wee 132.50 |} 5-4 75 4- 00,25 
Firsts & Seconcs 3-4 68.25 oe .-e 134.50 || 6-4 64.75 No 3 Common 
4-4 66.50 4-4 86.50 96,25 .ee 113.50 |] 8-4 68.0 4-4 35 .U 
5-4 = 78.00 6-4 92,50... wee 157.50 || 10-4 6 7,.bu 
p-4 70,75 No 2 Common : 12-4 719.75 BIRCH 
8-4 78.75 ee i SAPs No 1 Com & Sels Firsts & Seconds 
lu-4 79.75 No 3 Comnon 4 4-4 41.25 5-4 140,00 
No 1 Com & Seis 4-4 36.75 = nee 1 Com & Sele 5-4 47.25 
5-8 29.50 . Sound Wormy sas 6-4 50.75 CYPRESS 
3-4 40,5u 4-4 eee = 5825 8-4 51.75 Firsts & Seconds 
4-4 54,50 Plain 10-4 52.50 4-4 83.25 87,25 
O74 59.25 Firsts & Seconds pie 12-4 64.75 5-4 82,00 any 
o-4 90,50 3-6 = 58.75 sa Common No 2 Common 6-4 68,25 pte 
8-4 64.79 A=2  YUL00 _.c0% 53.75 4-4 27,75 8-4 93.25 “oe 
10-4 74400 5-8 79.50 ... cee 6-4 31.00 lu-4 1l6.uu 
ry =. 3-4 90.75 see 62.00 8-4 30.50 Selects 
~ 2 Ol 4-4 100,50105.00 73.50 0-4 23,25 eesll 4-4 68,00 sais 
Plain S-4 123.00123.25 o 2A Common Apna 2s b-4 78.0 ae 
13-17"3ox Boards 6-4 +++ 108,50 37,50 4 COTTON'VOOD 6-4 74,75 eee 
es " va. 70 8-4 e+ +’ 135.25 aie 13-17" Box Boards 8-4 79.5U ee 
9-12" Box Boards No 1 Com & Sele ommon 4-4 78.50 lu-4 100,25 ee 
4-4 67,00 . 3-8 39.75 = eve 32.75 9-12" Box Boards 12-4 990.00 102.5. 
ae 1-2 48,75 see 34.75 4-4 70,25 63.25] No 1 Shop 
SAP GUM 5-8 54.00 ees al 13" & War FAS 4-4 42.50 eve 
er ag ong 4-4 68.25 76,25 2B Common 4-4 76,00 $-4 55.75 
— ved _ 5-4 "ss SOs 31.75 Firsts & Seconds 6-4 63.75 es 
5-8 54.20 eee 6-4 : 92.75 3 Common 4-4 58.50 8-4 62.00 ais 
3-4 85.50 4s 8-4 82.75 85.50 4 oa. No 1 Com & Sels lu-4 73,50 : 
4-4 70.75 hOo-4 > o « 22280 4-4 40,00 
Firsts & Seconds 12-4 ** 116.50 ASH No 2 Common 
Dre SBD! as No 2 Common sts & Seconds 4~4 35.25 No 1 Common 
4-4 00.25 vee 4-% 651,00 ee 97,00 4-4 36.75 eee 
d-4 65.20 No 3 Common 108.25 CHESTNUT 5-4 42.00 3%,75 
o-4 66.50 ae Flooring Grade 105.75 quartered No 2 Common 
No 1 Com & Sels 4-4 32.50... 120,50 Sound Wormy 4-4 36.75 ae 
1-2 26.75 coe No 3 Common — 125.00 4-4 46,00 5-4 354.75 
5-8 34.50 ae 4-4 °6,50 23,75 133.75 Plain 6-4 Peed) ws 
3-4 06,75 —<ox 6-4 eee 30.75 153.50 Firsts & Seconds U-4 44,75 
4-4 40.75 51,u0 8-4 ese Sk.UU Com & Sels 4-4 110.75]} Pecky 
5-4 49.50... Sound Wormy 42.75 5-4 127.0] 4-4 27.00 as 
6-4 01.75... 4-4 41.25 51.25 57.50 6-4 125,5d 
No 2 Common 6-4 ~ +2 69,25 61.26 R-4 132.2: 
4-4 27.90 30,00 69.25 No 1 Com « Sels 
o-4 30.25 76,00 4-4 67.5 
8-4 37.U0U 96,00 or4 T3465 






















































































Gu M— 
Qtd. red: 
mn AG 


ee $12 
No. 1 com... 
No. 2 com:.. 


Qtd. red, S.N.D.: 


_y | eee 
No. 1 com. & 
co ae 


No. 2 com... 


Plain red: 


Deas. Sashes 
No. 1 com... 
No. 2 com... 


Plain sap: 


eee 
No. 1 com... 
No. 2 com... 


CoTrTronwoop— 


J pay 


No. 2 com..... 


38 


65@ 67 


52 


30 


115@120 
65 7 


56@ 58 
36 


34 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.o.b. St. Louis: 


4/4 5/4&6/4 


0@125 $120@125 
2 7 78 


5 80 
40 40 42 


70@ 72 
54 55 57 
31 33 35 


67 75 77 


oS 40 40 42 
S@ 60 60@ 62 
43 44 46 


24 26-28 


QUARTERED WHITE Oak— 


BPRTS Ae tk ci oats 
No. 1 com. and 


eer ee eee 


125@13 


115@120 


58@ 60 
38 40 42 
35 36 37 
135@140 
sO 82 84 


150@155 
95 


$120@125 
82. 85 


4/4 
QUARTERED RED OAK— 
ee $105@11 
a 65 
COM. 605.0. 44 


48 


PLAIN WHITE OAK— 


80@ 82 


2 
40 


120@125 
82 
48 


$200... 
60 
28 


com. and 
ie falda a ee 58 
2 eee 38 
POPLAR— 


Saps. and sel.. 
No. 1 com. ...«. 49 
com. A.. 3é¢ 
com. B.. 27 


1 com. and 


yc oe 60 
No. 2 com..... 40 
No. 3 Com..... 20 


Sound wormy.. 36 
PLAIN RED OAK— 


Sorr MAPLE— 
TLOe PUN i.e 40@... 


88@ 


88@ 
65 


5/4&6/4 8/4 


0 $120@125 $130@135 
. ; . FF 


50 53 57 60 


108@110 118@120 


65 67 70 G2 
43 45 45 48 
24 26 24 26 


48 49 55 57 
98@100 108@110 
65 67 67 70 
42 43 48 45 

100@105 105@110 
72 7% 77 8 
49 50 51 52 


36 38 37 38 
30 31 31 32 


55@ 60 








65@ 70 


HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, beech and birch flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, averaged as follows f.o.b. cars flooring mil] 
basis during the week ended Feb. 13: 


MAPLE— Clear No. 1 Factory 
ON SES LEE GEREN LI $83.37 $63.20 ix... 
MM Sey b aroeemenetane 90.08 70.3 $38.90 
Bers a 5 eo Or 59.64 436 8 §...., 
MEE RR Pigg h acre MOREE CPOOGTs once “Smsey 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
Feb. 13, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 
facturers’ Association : 

}EX114” 18x2%" %x1” %x2” 


16 


CH. BA: WHE bc Kees $139.85. $93.19  ..... 
Cie, GEG. FOG... «sce Cy re 
Bel. Gta. WET. cos kas oe 82.71 62.77 $57.50 


Clr. pin. wht...<8 77; 

Cir. pm. red.... Zi2 
Sel. pln. wht.... 65.4! 
Sel. pln. red.... 





No. 1 common... 50.43 64.00 28.81 28.38 
No. 2 common... 20.92 EUS: aha lelece ane 

Yyx1%y"” 4x2” fex1Ih” x2” 
Clr. gtd. wht....$100.50 $90.5@ ..... 00 0... 
Sel. qtd. wér.... 70.50 350 ..... se aae 
Cle; Pin. wWht.... S201 GEIS 2a ce $87.09 
Cir, pin. Fred...... OV “a 75.31 
Sel. pln. wht.... 73.50 (oS ee 72.66 
Sel. pln. red.... 69.50 68.49 a as ee 60.89 


No. 2 COMMOR....: cccxs Wee en) © eacen 


OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, Feb. 24.—The following are carload 
prices, f.o.b. Chicago, on ;x2-inch square edge 
oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet: 








——White—-— -Red 
Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
2 a $129.00 $82.00 $116.00 $79.00 
Bap Clear ...66.5 TROOO 8 alskew - siecle.’ — maledis 
PIIDOE 6% oss 05 0008 89.00 71.00 89.00 71.00 
No. 1 
NINA oo chow arse oie ighaia cng Bo: s: cacace Os he ee 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 22._-The following cross 
tie prices prevail f.o.b. St. Louis: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap-Pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face.....$1.45 $1.25 
No: 4, 1x8", 8”, 8-ineh face..... 1.35 1.10 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.20 1.00 
NO. 2, Gxi”, 8°, T-ineh face... ..... 1.10 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, G-inch face..... 1.00 15 


2ed oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 

white oak. 
Switch 3ridge 


Ties Plank 
WVEOLOUOEN seco ectic ses cesmewene $43.00 $42.00 
i OME QUIRES 455556575 otutove ero Wels aaa yas 40.00 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, Feb. 23.—Following are quotations 
on southern pine railroad ties, f.o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
NEO wieteoSiesese Sete a aaa siete $1.45 $1.90 
‘| nr Rr er er 1.40 1.80 
ES © serpin inic Sratele csi eae sae Rew 1.30 1.70 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 
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NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Conserva- 
tive buying continued this week, according to 
northern pine mills and wholesalers. Retailers 
are purchasing to round out stocks for early 
spring. Factories are consuming a normal 
amount. Box and crate manufacturers continue 
the best customers. Prices are unchanged. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Northern pine 
trade business is hardly up to the volume of @ 
year ago with some wholesalers. Mills maintain 
prices at a firm level, with some advances asked 
on high-grade stock. 

BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Some small orders 
for northern pine are being placed by indus- 
trial buyers. The call for yard items is quiet. 
Retailers are waiting for warmer weather and 
better traffic conditions before doing any bulk 
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puying for spring. Prices remain generally 
steady, held down to some extent by the com- 
petition of western woods, 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—First shipments to ar- 
rive in some time came today in belated carload 
lots. Prices are firm, but demand is slow. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Condition of city 
streets and country roads is such that move- 
ment of lumber from the yards is at a minimum. 
Retailers are not disposed to do much buying 
until they can make deliveries with less diffi- 
culty. The base quotation for spruce frames is 
$42, Quotations: Dimension, rail shipments, &- 
to 20-foot, 8-inch and under, $42; 9-inch, $43; 
10-inch, $44; 12-inch, $46. Provincial random, 
2x3 to 2x7, $33@34; 2x8, $837@38; 2x10, $38@39.50. 
Covering boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, 
D1S, $33@34; matched, clipped, 8- to 16-foot, 
$38. Furring, 1x2, $33@34; 1x3, $32@33. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Northern 
white cedar post and pole manufacturers are 
busy filling a large volume of comparatively 
small orders. Milder weather has turned farm- 
ers’ attention to fence building and drain on re- 
tailers has reacted in post demand. Inquiries 
indicate a heavy business well into spring. De- 
mand continues light for poles, however. There 
have been no price changes. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The lower grades in 
northern hardwoods are moving in good volume 
but uppers are quiet. The automobile factories 
and furniture interests have been the largest 
purchasers of the lower grade stock. The trim 
and box groups are also reported to be active. 
Prices on the upper grades have steadied and an 
advancing tendency is noted in the lower grades. 
Southern hardwoods are moving slowly. Buyers 
are disposed to delay purchases until the market 
becomes more steady. Prices on some items are 
weak. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—Local opin- 
ions of the hardwood market do not agree at all 
points, but by the consensus it appears that 
bookings, while not up to January forecasts, are 
gaining in volume somewhat. Prices show little 
change and are relatively well held. Unsold 
mill stocks of thoroughly seasoned material are 
broken. Export inquiry is brisker, but the over- 
seas movement has not regained its pre-holiday 
volume. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Demand for 
hardwoods continues good, though the volume of 
orders last week showed some falling off in the 
call from larger consumers. The smaller buyers 
keep out plenty of inquiry, but the low price 
hunters do not meet with much success. There 
is a fairly good demand from passenger and 
freight car builders and some from the railroads. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 22.—Orders and in- 
quiries for southern hardwood items show a fur- 
ther increase this week, with furniture factories 
and automobile concerns supplying most of the 
demand. There has not been much recent ac- 
tivity manifested by planing mills. Thick elm 
and maple, plain sap gum and quartered sap are 
the most wanted items. The call for red gum 
has weakened somewhat. The market generally 
remains firm, with prices unchanged. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Some improve- 
ment is beginning to be apparent in the hard- 
wood market, but the character of buying still 
remains fragmentary. Prices have been steady 
in the last week. Inquiries point to better busi- 
ness in March. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Hardwood trade 
continues to show considerable strength. While 
adverse weather has interfered with retailers 
moving stocks and has reduced orders from that 
Source, factory demand continues brisk. All 
lines are in the market including furniture, box, 
automobile and musical instrument concerns. 
Industrial demand is more active. Despité bad 
Weather, mill shipments have kept up steadily. 
Dry stocks are scarce. Oak prices at Ohio River: 


FAS No. 1 No.2 No.3 
Quartered Bla eees $155 $90 $50 a 
1 EE Res 109 72 45 $20 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 23.—Improvement in 


—- for gum the last week gave encourage- 
ent to hardwood sales managers. Demand for 


oak flooring grades holds up well. Prices are un- 
changed. Production has fallen off to some ex- 
tent. 

BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 22.—The hardwood 
movement is fairly satisfactory. Gum appears 
to be holding its price, which is turning the at- 
tention of buyers to other woods. The export 
volume holds up to that of recent months, with 
foreign buyers rather more disposed to place firm 
orders. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—With hard- 
wood manufacturers and wholesalers selling 
more of the northern product than actually is 
being produced, prices are holding firm this week. 
Some manufacturers believe that if the demand 
develops, as increasing inquiries now indicate, 
there will follow a higher price level. Woods 
operations are nearing a close. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Hardwood demand 
has been about steady lately and practically no 
changes in price have taken place. Most sales 
are for immediate wants. Building demand is 
checked by severe weather. Some wholesalers 
report that lower grades are doing rather better 
than upper grade stock. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—During the month jx 
2%-inch oak flooring has advanced $5 to $8.50. 
Increases in maple flooring have not been quite 
so pronounced. Gum and chestnut are firm, 
along with nearly all other items. Bad weather 
has hindered sales but also arrivals from mills. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Large, important 
sales of hardwoods are not very numerous but 
the aggregate of current business is quite fair. 
Piano manufacturers show more interest. Chair 
manufacturers are buying more than they were 
one year ago. There is a healthy volume of 
orders from furniture factories for early re- 
quirements. Flooring is quiet; quotations on 
13/16x2%4-inch clear: Birch, $82.50@86.50; maple, 
$96.50@98; oak, white, plain, $101@106; selects, 
$87@92. Sales on inch are reported within the 
following range: 

FAS No.1 com. 


MM a Na atk wlan dia ta ack hace ere ws bee $105@115 $80@85 
PRUNGIONOE  aeccaed a ae cn be eoterants 838@ 90 63@68 
OE ne eee eet eeeeeaee aes 75@ 80 45@50 
PRG MONED Saeco 2%. ors tars wacears 130@140 75 @80 
RUG EE PUN 6 rei a's als dna sce Lee 115@125 62@70 
GIPGMEMEING (ck dee ce ccis ca cunwes 115@120 80@85 
MUNN ha) ax atin aac 0c x ae wales 100@110 60@65 
Oak, white, plain...... 2... 105@125 «Qe 
Oak, white, quartered........ 145@165 = eee 
ROGGE “SccuciWnce renee edacems 103@123 ma OPE 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—Local deal- 
ers report a larger volume of orders during the 
week than for the previous week. Residential 
construction is well under way, and because of 
propaganda by the hardwood association in this 
State for a greater use of hardwoods, the public 
is showing a greater inclination to purchase this 
wood for flooring. Prices remain the same. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Demand for Douglas fir 
has slowed down considerably the last ten days 
or two weeks. Bad weather has prevented the 
removal of stock from the retail yards to con- 
struction jobs and retailers are not desirous 
of adding to holdings that are already fair sized. 
Weakening tendencies have been noted in some 
items of uppers but commons are steady. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Good supplies of fir 
await the opening of active buying. Steamer ar- 
rivals have been normal for the month. Prices 
are firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The expected re- 
vival of demand for Pacific coast lumber has not 
developed, largely, owing to continued bad 
weather. Mill shipment prices look firm but 
bargains continue to be offered now and then in 
transits. For an ordinary schedule of No. 1 com- 
mon dressed fir sellers ask for direct mill ship- 
ment $33@34, ship’s tackle, Boston. No. 1 com- 
mon fir boards are $30@31, ship’s tackle Boston, 
and No. 2 common are offered at around $28. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—There is a good 
demand for fir, but stocks still are in such con- 
dition that mills are unable to accept some 
orders. Prices are being firmly held, though not 
as firm on green stock as on dry, which is coming 
into greater favor in this market. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The fir market is 


unsettled and demand has not been on any active 
basis recently. The eastern market is reported 
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The Best 
in Oak Flooring 


Manufacture 


A shipment of Long-Bell 
trade-marked oak flooring 
reaches you in first-class con- 
dition—the result of stand- 
ards of manufacture, loading 
and shipping unsurpassed in 
the industry. 


Study these points of su- 
periority : 


1.—The greatest care is used in 
the selection of raw ma- 
terial. © 


2.—All the elements of kiln 
drying are under exacting 
control. 


3.—The utmost precision in the 
operation of 
equipment. 


mechanical 


4.—A system of grading and in- 
spection pledging the best 
and most uniform results. 


5.—Careful loading and every 
precaution to prevent dam- 
age in transit. 


It is constant adherence to 
these practices which assures 
the dealer of having, in Long- 

3ell trade-marked oak floor- 
ing, a product as near per- 
fect as man and machinery 
can make it. 


Plants at 


Helena, Ark. 
(Superior Brand) 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Longville, La. 
(Long-Bell Brand) 


(Long-Bell Brand) 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lambermen since 1875 
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Always— 
“ Equal to the Best 
nd 


a 
Better than Most” 
All Ways,— 


“Green Duck” 


Carpenter Aprons 
and Nail Sacks 


Adopted by nearly all the 
NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


What Proof of their Supreme 
Worth! 


Illustrated literature and prices 
on request. 


Buy NOW for 1926. 


The Allied Belting Co. 


Dept. BB. GREENVILLE, OHIO 
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“SEND FOR OUR SPECIAL LUMBERMENSCATALOGUE | 














Garland 


“Flexible” EIGHT WHEEL 
Wagons and Trailers 


for Team and Tractor Hauling 
Equipped with Solid Steel Axles 


Guaranteed for One Year. 





The Only Eight Wheel Trailer 


Recommended by Tractor Manufacturers. 


Also Four Wheel Log Wagons, Self Loading 
Skidders, Lumber Buggies, Haul-off Gears, Etc. 


Write for Catalog ““G”’. 


Garland Wagon Co. 


New Orleans, La., U. S. A. 




















to have pretty good-sized stocks on hand and ar- 
rivals of transit cars are quite frequent. A firm 
tone is reported in dimension and timbers, but 
uppers are weak. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—A big in- 
crease in fir importations has been noticed dur- 
ing the last week, and demand has improved. 
Supplies are greater than at any time during the 
last sixty days and orders from rural yards are 
especially good. The market is strengthening. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—Mill group re- 
port shows shipments leading for the week, with 
production second and orders third, both orders 
and cut ranging below the line of normal pro- 
duction. Local business is seasonally fair, with 
inquiry brisk and the outlook good. Prices are 
firm but unchanged. Mixed-car trade predomi- 
nates. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Demand for red cypress is 
slow. Distributers are securing scattering or- 
ders from the city yards and industrial consum- 
ers but the volume is not satisfactory. Country 
yards have not yet entered the market. Prices 
are steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Demand for 
cypress was not very active last week. Country 
yards have not yet come into the market ac- 
tively, and city yards apparently have good 
stocks on hand. There is a small demand from 
industrial consumers. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Mills are not making 
concessions, though buying is quiet and arrivals, 
entirely by rail, are light. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The cypress trade 
is fair and the market is holding its own. The 
demand is mostly for thick stock to be used for 
manufacturing purposes and prices are firm, 
since mills have no big surplus on hand. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 22.—Florida buyers 
are said to be growing rather indifferent to cy- 
press stocks and are inclined to hold out for 
lower figures, the special incentive being free 
offerings not only of cypress but of other woods. 
The cypress men have so far paid no attention 
to any suggestions that they ought to revise 
their figures, but buyers hold orders down to 
actual needs. Local stocks are small, and 
marked quiet is reported. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—The movement 
in cypress still is small, the spring demand not 
yet coming to the surface. However, prospects 
are good for a normal trade. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—The indus- 
trial demand for cypress is improving and ship- 
ments via the Panama Canal are increasing con- 
siderably. Sash and door factories report lim- 
ited stocks. Prices have not changed. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—Northern hemlock is in 
fair demand for this season but has not reached 
any great volume. Most of the business is com- 
ing from the city yards of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, and it is yet too early for the country yards 
to start buying. Quotations range from $4 to $5 
off list. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Hemlock trading is 
slow. Good sized part cargoes have been added 
to plentiful supplies, but good sales prospects 
are keeping mill quotations firm. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Offerings of east- 
ern and northern hemlock are moderate, but 
most buyers are indifferent, and concessions are 
being given. Eastern clipped boards are $32; 
northern clipped, $31, and random, $29@30. 
Quotations on western hemlock for direct mill 
shipment look firm, but now and then some 
transit stock is offered at a bargain. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—Hemlock is easy 
in tone, owing to the comparatively light demand 
and the greater competition developing from 
other woods, especially southern pine. Mills are 
making some concessions. Retailers’ stocks are 


not large. 
WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The western pine market 
is notably dull. As yet the retail yards have 
not moved out enough stock to necessitate re- 
plenishments, and consumers of shop and the 
higher grades are inactive. Prices of yard items 


have changed little since the published reduction 
three weeks ago but shop has exhibited a weak- 
ening tendency. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Another advance of 50 
cents occurred in No. 3 Idaho pine during the 
week. No. 2 Idaho has maintained the gain 
noted last week. Many shipments of Inland Em- 
pire stock came into the market today and bad 
weather makes their disposal difficult. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The western pines 
market is quiet. Reports received from salesmen 
indicate that the leading users of California 
pines and other western stock are fairly well 
supplied for present needs. Shading of prices 
has taken place where mill stocks are of ample 
size. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Retailers are do- 
ing little buying at present, but industrial de- 
mand for western pines is about fair for the 
season. Pondosa pine has been quiet the last 
week. Sales of No. 2 common are reported at 
the following range: 1x6, $49.75@52.25; 1x8 and 
1x10, $45.25@48.25; 1x12, $45.75@49.25. The fea- 
ture of the market for Idaho white pine has been 
advanced on No. 3 common. Producers report 
good demand for this grade, light stocks and 


difficulty in making prompt shipments. Quota- 
tions on Idaho pine: 

No.lcom. No.2com. No.3 com. 
ca, eA E $65.50 $61.50 $39.00 
NPR IG) ocrvieo'e-piavers 66.50 62.50 42.50 
Le ne oe ee 65.50 59.00 44.00 
SO oc eter ee 68.50 59.00 44.00 
BES) wrisin eo Meieieie® aiseer 61.50 45.00 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Demand for 
western pines still comes largely from factory 
consumers, but the orders now are closely con- 
fined to immediate requirements. There is a 
better inquiry from retailers and a slightly bet- 
ter volume of orders. No. 3 boards are being 
called for, but are hard to find and prices have 
advanced $1. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—Heavy rains 
during the last week have lessened the demand 
for western pines, mill representatives report, 
because the construction program has _ been 
slowed down. Most of the buying is coming from 
factories and the market is slightly easier. 


REDWOOD 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—There is a fairly active 
industrial demand for redwood. Stocks continue 
at normal, recent additions having filled up gaps. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., March 23.—Redwood de- 
mand is a little quieter here. Molding, which 
had been having a good run, now is hard to sell, 
even at easy prices. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Industrial demand 
for redwood is about fair, but there is very little 
call for yard items. Prices are steady. Whole- 
salers are preparing eastern storage stocks for 
spring trade, which they expect will be well up to 
normal volume 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—The last 
week has shown a noticeable increase in redwood 
shipments, with a considerable gain in orders 
from sash and door factories. The market tone 
is strong, although there have not been any price 
advances. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Some producers 
who were quoting high prices for rough edge 
are disposed to be more conciliatory. Very good 
band sawed narrow edge is being offered freely 
at $61@62. Roofers look easier, 8-inch air dried 
being offered freely this week at $33. Lowest 
prices reported accepted for shortleaf flooring, 
1x4: B&better rift, $79.50; C rift, $61; B&better 
flat, $59.50. Partition, B&better, 11/16-inch, $57. 
Demand has been slow this month, partly due 
to unfavorable weather. 


NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Shipments have begun 
to arrive in a steady flow, but buying is still 
slow, especially with suburban dealers. Prices 
are maintained. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The North Caro- 
lina pine trade is depressed by weather condi- 
tions and retail yards are only buying for imme- 
diate needs. Some declines in prices have taken 
place in leading items lately and mills report 
having a larger amount of stock on hand. Six- 
inch roofers are $31, a decline of 50 cents from 4 
week or two ago. 
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: BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 22.—The demand for 
North Carolina pine has been quite good of 
late, with producers asking higher prices for 
some items. Stocks on the wharves seem ample, MOULDINGS 
with few vacant spaces, and buyers manifest a FINISH 
disposition to hold back on orders. 
: CR AIG BEVEL SIDING 
| SOUTHERN PINE BASE, ETC. 
CHICAGO, Feb. 24.—The recent bad weather MOUNTAIN SHOP AND 
} has slowed up the demand for southern pine 
: and the current movement is even lighter than QUALITY FACTORY 
1 in January. Distributers are looking for busi- - 
! ness to pick up in March if the weather remains : LUMBER 
J fair the next two or three weeks. Yard stocks e 
} are in fair assortment and buyers are not eager : 
to add to their holdings. Orders for some items " 
of commons are easier to place now than a a 
; month ago, but the mills are holding firm on 
‘ uppers. an, 
t NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—Mill reports 
t show orders leading shipments and production by 
i good margins and approximating the normal 
~ mark. Shipments had a hair-line lead over cut, 
1 which was about 10 percent under normal. Prices 
t are fairly well maintained, with sustaining spot 
i demand of sufficient volume to justify firmness. ; 
- Call from southern consuming territories is brisk. LIGHT SOFT WHITE y 
ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 23.—Business in south- 
ern pine was very satisfactory during the week, 
despite adverse weather in the North and East. 
The bulk of the orders was received from central 
and southern sections which show much activity. 
The price of l-inch stock in No. 2 grade has 
weakened somewhat, as there was a large offer- 
r ing of these items. A smaller demand was noted 
y for 2x8-inch No. 1 common dimension. However, o : - - 
4 cada haus in Wie, § and © Geen ae E have a number of retail lumber dealer 
“ eee customers who have increased their 
4 — ba = ? 
: KANSAS CITY,. MO., Feb. 23.—Southern pine sales materially on the basis of the fine 
demand last week fell off a little from the volume : <“5 ~7)4 / Pt 
of the previous week apparently as a result of working qualities of C1 alg Mountain Pondosa 
1s heavy rains and snow in middlewestern States. Pin 
d The eastern demand has not been holding up ine. 
t, very well, but southern demand continues good. 
n Prices have not changed on the lists, but are not They have found contractors, carpenters 
m quite as firm. More transit cars are offered. i ‘ 
sinc and builders big boosters for their yard once 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 23.—Retailers show “74 j j 
more interest in the southern pine market. The they have used Ci ag Mountain Pondosa Pine. 
ye trade looks for a steady price position for the : ; ; - Foo 
. Doe dusts inane. And this satisfaction on the part of customers 
S. —_-—--- . ™ ° . e - 
NEW YORK, Feb, 23.—Buyers of longleaf and has been a vital factor in increasing sales. 
e- shortleaf have been holding off to a certain ex- 
oh tent, bad weather having halted outdoor con- , a , , : 
11, struction. Demand for trim has picked up. Give Craig Mountain Pine a trial. 
P BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The southern pine 6 e 
n market remains in a rather weak position, { : 
‘le though prices have not changed much during the M t Li } ; ¥ ib C 
e- last few days. Dealers attribute the present ral oun ain er oO. 
or weakness chiefly to the winter weather, which 
to has caused an accumulation of mill stocks of WINCHESTER, IDAHO 
SO 8. ar P > ransi ars é 2 . 
snap ag larger number of transit cars are E. H. VAN OSTRAND, Prochdent W.C. GEDDES, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
ust — 
od BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The southern pine SALES REPRESENTATIVES: ; +. 
T's trade has been slow in New England during the J. C. Lackey, 5832 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Col 
ne last month. Retailer r Idi ff : e G. S. Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Col. 
on e ers are holding off until the > : Alex W. St 93] Lumber Exch. Bld 
ice weather permits them to make deliveries of R.D. Hunting Lumber Co., American Trust Bldg., a * ; — a, umber Exch. g-. 
stock already in their yards. There has been no Cedar Rapids, lowa. inneapolis, : 
decided change in prices, but some sellers are 
disposed to be rather conciliatory on some items. 
Highest prices reported paid here for 1x4-inch 
“ — flooring: B&better rift, $92; C rift, $77; 
ge etter flat, $66. Partition, B&better, 11/16. qe Y Ra 
“ inch, $61.25. ‘ ou uy 
ely ‘ 
ied HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 23.—The last week has Where You Get 
= rae considerably more active than the previous Vv 
ng, week, the improvement in demand for yard Fad al 
oer stocks being noticeable. Timbers are strong. the ost ue 
57. Export business has increased materially. Prices 
™ ee Sosa mT you will be interested in 
‘i TIAN i| Ih} WHT ’ 
"VAIN! RIA Hit] | 5 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., Feb. 20.—The south- es ee om! —____ R25 our offerings in timbers 
run ern pine demand is just about holding its own += +, - , 3 
till prs be of a ey ago, — ~ rd ' dimension, boards, shed 
ces atives report a larger number of inquiries . 
from sash and door factories. There have not stock, crating, boxes. 
been any price advances. Capacity 100,000, Daily 
ro- 
di- , 5 5 f Write us before you 
ne- SHINGLES AND LATH Timbers, Dimension, Boards, Shed Stocks place orders elsewhere. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—Red cedar rating. Boxes 
a Sete mills in the West, according to local C & Co.. I 
1X ealers, have gone back to the policy of produc- . : ; ; ’ . D. Foote Lumber Co., Inc. 
ade ing only for requirements, rather than attempt- Quick Shipments in Straight or Mixed Cars H Stendde Be , 
ing to force products on an unwilling market. exancria, La. 
While there were lower quotations, on the basis 
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Speed Deliveries 


CUT COSTS 


THERE is no idle time in this lumber yard. Ten 
2%4-ton Fruehauf Semi-Trailers — with five Ford trucks 
—keep deliveries “on the go.” 


How many actual “haulage hours” do you get each day out of your 
present delivery system? Do you want more productive hauling? 


Write for Complete Information. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10940 Harper Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS N ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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C ‘uatity' on ‘OAK i FLOORING 
a La 


Minimize Your ieee aiieiieatiilidis 


by ordering more often and in smaller quantities. Take ad- + ” 
vantage of our service in L. C. L. and mixed car shipments of ial 
oset Lining! 


‘QUALITY” OAK FLOORING It’s genuine Tennessee 


and ‘Cedarchest’’ Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar Closet Lining. Aromatic Red Cedar— 
You’ll say that these are two of the best sellers you ever had in the wood shat makes 
stock, Try ’em! > homes vermin-proof. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS , > 


\ 











Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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of concessions, some distributers now ask $3 for 
clears and $2.65 for stars. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Feb. 23.—Demand for 
shingles has remained small the last two weeks 
and while quotations are unchanged, buyers have 
no trouble in getting what they want at what 
they want to pay. Large cars are especially 
hard to move. Siding demand is slow, and most 
orders call for mixed cars, generally of redwood 
or western pine. The demand for lath fell off 
a little last week. Southern pine, redwood and 
California pine are in best demand. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Feb. 22.—There has been 
very little activity in shingles for some weeks, 
but improvement is expected with the arrival of 
spring. About one-half of the West Coast mills 
are operating. The market is weak, with quota- 
tions: Extra clears, $2.90, mill base, and $4.41, 
St. Louis; extra stars, $2.60, mill base, and $3.94, 
St. Louis. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO, Feb. 22.—Rural dealers 
are placing orders to replenish broken shingle 
stocks. City dealers are also placing larger or- 
ders. With a few days of good weather outside 
work has been started and indications point to 
an active building season. Receipts from the 
Pacific coast are adequate for present needs, 
but transit cars are not numerous. Red cedar 
extra clears are $5; extra stars, $4.40. There is 
a steady demand for British Columbia XXXxXxX, 
Lath trade is steady and no change in prices is 
reported. 

NEW YORK, Feb. 23.—Eastern spruce lath 
continue to hold steady around $9. Buying has 
not been brisk, adverse weather holding back or- 
ders, but prices are firm. Arrivals have picked 
up a little. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Feb. 23.—The shingle trade 
is slow and dealers are waiting for better 
weather before ordering. Prices are rather easy, 
though nominally not much changed from a 
week ago. 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Very few shingles 
are being sold in northeastern territory. Red 
cedars are firmly held. British Columbia XXXXX 
are $5.96 and up for rail delivery. White cedars 
are steady at $4.50@4.75 for extras, and $4@4.25 
for clears. The recent softening of the lath 
market has made buyers cautious. The range 
now quoted on eastern spruce lath is $7@7.25 
for 14%-inch and — 25 for 1%-inch. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Feb. 22.—Cypress shin- 
gles are in fair request only, with mill stocks 
moderately heavy and prices unchanged. Cy- 
press lath demand is active and mill stocks are 
relatively light. Lath quotations are unchanged 
and firm. 


HOUSTON, TEX., Feb. 23.—The shingle de- 
mand has improved slightly of late, but prices 
are unaffected by the increase in orders. Lath 
are in fair demand at prices prevailing for some 


weeks. 
MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Mahogany con- 
tinues to sell well to many classes of buyers. 
Production is on a full time basis and shipments 
are going out as fast as stock can be dried. 
Veneers are especially active and some nice 
business is being booked with piano, furniture 
and talking machine manufacturers and for 
panel work. Prices are firmly held on last 
week's hasis. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—The New England 
market for packing lumber is just about where 
it has been for several weeks. Buyers do not 
hesitate to place orders for actual requirements. 
Some boxboard producers have larger stocks 
than they care to be carrying and now and then 
there is word of a moderate concession. Prices 
on the whole look steady. Round edge pine 
boxboards, inch, are offered at $27@29. A re- 
cent sale of square edge inch pine boxboards is 
reported at $35. A carload of inch hemlock 
boxboards was sold a few days ago to a Cam- 
bridge buyer at $20, materially lower than most 
sellers would care to accept. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Feb. 23.—Retailers show 
little interest in clapboards at present. Stocks 
in the yards are light but the unfavorable 
weather influences buyers to wait for the 4Pp- 
proach of spring before stocking up. Prices are 
well held throughout, on the same basis as last 
reported. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Transmitting Capacity of Belts 


The results of a series of tests or experiments 
to determine the relative power transmitting 
capacity of belts on vertical, angular and hori- 
zontal drives, made by R. F. Jones, research 
engineer at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
have just been made public.. These experiments 
were made possible by the Leather Belting Ex- 
change Foundation, and the results have been 
published by the Leather Belting Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The booklet, which is known 
as R 14, contains a number of charts as well as 
an explanation of the methods and equipment 
used in making the tests, and gives also a 
summary of the results. Five different belts 
were used, two being high capacity leather belts, 
the other three substitute belts of lower trans- 
mission capacity. A few tests were made on 
the flesh sides of the leather belts for compari- 
son between the vertical and horizontal drives. 
The variety of belts enabled the experimenter 
to get data on different kinds of surface, and 
to draw reliable conclusions. All the belts were 
about 1 inch wide and of single ply or equiva- 
lent thickness Dimensions are given in the 
booklet. 

Persons using leather belts, and that includes 
practically every manufacturer of lumber, and 
every other lumber concern that has any ma- 
chinery, should be interested in reading this 
entire booklet. Space can be given here only 
for a summary of results and conelusions, as 
follows: 

1—The vertical belt transmitted about 12 
percent less power under average conditions 
than the horizontal belts at 7 feet 6 inches 
center distance. The percentage difference will 
vary somewhat with the center distance. 

2.—A given increase in tension increases the 
capacity of a vertical belt more than it does 
that of a horizontal belt, and vice versa. There- 
fore a vertical belt is more sensitive to tension, 
and ought to be re-tightened a little oftener to 
maintain an equally uniform transmitting ¢a- 
pacity. 

3.—At the higher tensions, vertical, angle 
and horizontal drives perform more nearly alike, 
while at low tensions they are widely different 
in transmittmg eapacity. 











4.—The power transmitting capacities of the 
four drives with the tight side below, fall in 
the following order: first, horizontal belts, see- 
ond, 45° belts; third, 6714° belts, and fourth, 
the vertical belts. There is practically no dif- 
ference between the horizontal and 45° drive, 
or drives in between these two except at low 
tensions, when the horizontal is better. 

5.—Comparing the effect of using the tight 
side above and below with the 45° and 6714° 
belts, the tight side below condition with leather 
belts gave about 12 percent more power on the 
45° drive and about 6 percent more power on 
the 6714° drive under average operating con- 
ditions. 

With respect to these conclusions the engi- 
heer making the experiments says: ‘‘ There may 
be some doubt as to the accuracy of work done 
on belts as narrow as 1 inch. Some time ago 
we made a careful investigation of the relative 
capacities of belts of different widths and found 
that the transmission capacity varied directly 
with the width of the belt. Furthermore the 
author has since had many opportunities to 
check this law with leather and other kinds of 
belts and always found it to be correct. The 
absorbing dynamometer and tension scale are 
smaller and more accurate than those in larger 
apparatus. Therefore, the conclusions drawn 
Tom this work are as reliable as if larger belts 
Were used.’ 


Copies of this booklet will be sent free of 
charge to engineers, plant executives, and edu- 
Cational institutions on request made to the 
Leather Belting Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Moore | ™"""iacae 


Moist Air With Moore’s Triple Beam Scales and Elec- 

« 3 tric Drying Oven you can determine the exact 

Dry ilns moisture content oi your stock before it is 
removed from the kiln. Oven illustrated con- 
sists of an asbestos composition box bound 
with metal. Temperature may be raised or 


Write for booklet “ Drying lowered at will as the heat is automatically 
Lumber to a Definite 
Moisture Content.” controlled. 


Necessary and inexpensive. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“ KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. © 2 Fally Equipped Plants. "4 North Portland, Ore. 
ail 


























“We consider the ROSS CARRIER 


the most economical way to handle 
lumber.” —The White Pine Lumber Co. 


The following ietter tells 
the story better than we 
can do it. 








coun ° ‘ the i t t 
We have two Ross Carriers handling about 100,090 one TF ggg Sag po “= 


ft. per ten hours each. One of these machines has Bernalillo, N. M 
been in constant service for fifteen months handling 
about 100,000 ft. green lumber per day. The other ma- 


chine has been in constant use for about seven months 
handling about 100,000 ft. dry lumber per day. 


“These machines have not given us any trouble and Write today for com- 
have always been ready for work every day. We con- plete data on either 
sider the Ross Carrier the most economical way to 


Ross Electric or Gaso- 
handle lumber.” 


line operated carriers. 
THE WHITE PINE LUMBER CO., There’s no obligation. 


By F. H. Porter, Manager 
Bernalillo, N. M. 











The Ross Carrier Co. MURRY JACOBS COMPANY 


69 Columbia Street, - - - - - - = Seattle 
Office and Plant 249 Monadnock Building, - - San Francisco 
Benton Harbor, : : Michigan 546 Maison Blanche Annex, New Orleans, La. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week, 


ee consecutive weeks, 

75 cente a line for four corsecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary length make one 
ne. Count in signature. 

Heading counts as two Lines. 

= av except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received Jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


Sold by using the classified department. If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘“*Wanted and For Sale Department’’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, III. 





WANTED 
Man familiar with Northern Hardwood grades, expe- 
rienced in factory methods of cutting up and using 
hardwoods, advantages of differeat hardwoods for vari- 
ous uses, competent to discuss these matters intelli- 
gently with purchasing agents and other officials of 
automobile, furniture, box and other classes of manu- 


facturers. Must have personality suited to work. Should 
be able to direct Northern hardwoods, especially Maple 
and Birch, into best uses and into new uses, creating 
new markets, and increase demand for these woods 
through intelligent presentation of their merits and the 
proper uses of different grades. Will not sell lumber but 
demonstrate its best use. Give age, experience and 


salary expected. NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARD- 
oo rca ASSOCIATION, Oshkosh, 
sconsin. 





4 WANTED; 
Practical and experienced man take charge modern 
cutting-up plant in north Wisconsin, chiefly hardwoods, 
finished dimension sizes; new plant latest machinery 
labor saving devices, fine town, schools and churches. 
Want man capable figuring costs, handling men and 
having executive ability. Give complete details first 
letter. 

Address “—D. 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MANAGER 


Retail yard doing large business in central Wisconsin. 
City of three thousand in good farming territory. State 
experience. Address ‘‘D. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: 
Competent second man lumber yard, good town North- 
eastern Nebraska. 
Address “D. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
Experienced millwork estimator, detailer and Diller. 
Permanent position; location, Western Pennsylvania. 
Address “T. 101." care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Experienced stenographer, none other need apply. State 
age, experience and give references in first letter, also 
how soon you could start. 
THUNDER LAKE LUMBER CO., Rhinelander, Wis. 


EXPERIENCED SALES MGR. WANTED. 
For old established N. Y. State hardwood manufacturer 
and wholesaler. Must thoroughly understand northern, 
Appalachian and southern hardwood, have established 
trade, strictly temperate, energetic, know the game 
from every angle and be a money maker. Take com- 
plete charge of office, sales, purchases, band mill, whole- 
sale and retail distribution. Organizer, with up to 
Must be acquainted with sources of 








minute methods. 


supply, especially from southern mills, and produce 
results. 
Address *“C, 22,’"° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED EXPERIENCED 
Millwork estimator and salesman by an establishment 
located at the northwest side of Chicago. A competent 
man may acquire a financial interest in the business. 
Address “DPD. 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
With experience on special and stock work. Must be 
accurate. Detroit, Mich. 
Address “DP. 16,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Northwest side Chicago, give age, married or single, 
experience, references and salary expected. 

Address “C, 25,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE LOOKING FOR YOUNG MAN 
With lumber association experience, preferably one who 
has been assistant to city secretary. In answering, 
give full history past 6 or 8 years, with references, 
when can report, salary desired. 

Address **A, 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
To take charge mill. Capable going on jobs, measure 
for millwork, take millwork from plans, bill and detail 
work into mill. Mill located in progressive growing 
city of thirty-five thousand. Reply in own handwriting 
giving age, nationality, references, experience. 
Address ‘‘MILLWORK,”’ care American Lumberman. 

















FIELD SERVICE MAN WANTED 
Wanted—Man of good personality, experienced in retail 
yard work or in the selling of northern Hemlock to 
visit the hemlock trade of Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Object, to survey hemlock market and increase its pos- 
sibilities as Field Service Representative. No buying 
or selling. Prefer man who can also discuss specifica- 
tions with architects and arrange for and address local 
meetings. Give age, experience and salary. NORTHERN 
HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


SALES MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE 

Large lumber concern owning five yaras in a large 
southern city and doing a business of $200,000 monthly, 
desires the services of a general sales manager with 
executive ability and who can organize and conduct 
intensive sales campaigns. Must thoroughly know 
southern pine lumber and be able to maintain more than 
our volume of business through periods of intensive 
competition and price fights. Nothing but a man of wide 
and successful experience along these lines will be con- 
sidered. Salary $750.00 monthly. Address with refer- 
= W. A. SCHREI, Room 505-506, 30 La Salle Street, 
Shicago. 








WANTED 
Thoroughly experienced accountant, familiar with lumber 
and logging, especially adapted to organizing and get- 
ting work done promptly, capable of analyzing reports 
and preparing annual Government statistics. In reply 
state experience in detail for several years back, present 
references, salary expected and present employment 
and whether you could take position in lumber town 


bho dmaea If warranted will arrange personal inter- 
view. 
Address “D. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE MANAGER 
Experienced in retail lumber business. In addition to 
keeping the general office books work includes assisting 
in the sales, handling correspondence, claims, cost rec- 
ords, etc. Must be accurate, systematic, neat and pos- 
sess initiative. Liberal salary to right man and an un- 
limited opportunity for advancement. Include in first 


letter age, references, salary asked and state when 
could come. 
Address “DP. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—FOREMAN 
Two band gang mill cutting hardwood Wisconsin. Want 
practical mechanical man who understands how to man- 
ufacture hardwood. Advise experience, where, with 
whom, in detail, your accomplishments as practical 
foreman; what salary you are obtaining, reasons for 
leaving; nationality, age, married or single. 
Address “D. 32,’’ care American Lumberman, 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERIOAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN FOR 
Millwork plant in Florida catering to large special 
contracts in entire state. Highest wage paid to man 
who can fill the job. Man must be fully competent to 
lay out, make cutting bills and supervise labor. In 
writing please state age, name of former employers, 
salary expected and how soon could report for duty. 

WARREN-HUCKINS COMPANY, Jacksonville, Fla. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER FOR A YARD. 
Town of about 5000 inhabitants. Give reference and 
wages and apply in own handwriting. 

ddress *““C. 23,’’ care American Lumberman., 


WANTED—MANAGER 
Retail Lumber & Builders supply yard, with planing 
mill in connection, in a growing southern town. Prefer 
a married man, must be thoroughly familiar with 
various building materials. Must have man of ability 
for sales, credits and collections. Give references and 
full particulars as to salary wanted, age, and when 











could come. Answer in own hand writing. An op- 
portunity for the right man. 
ddress “B. 17,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: 
Experienced millwork estimators. Give full particulars 
regarding ability and previous experience. Write us. 
Address 
MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, 
2287 Blue Island Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
For Planing Mill in Western Pennsylvania, doing high- 
class mill work. Must be good detailer and biller and 
able to get production. Write, giving age, experience 
and references. 

Address 





“B. 18,"° care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MAN 
To take charge of accounting in general office of line 
yard company in western South Dakota. In addition 
to keeping general office books work includes supervis- 
ing other employees in office, handling correspondence, 
claims, cost records, etc. Must be extremely accurate, 
systematic and neat and able to keep in touch with a 
large amount of detail. Ability to write shorthand or 
operate typewriter desirable but not essential. Liberal 





salary and excellent opportunity for advancement. In 
first letter give full particulars, references, salary asked 
and state when could come. 

Address 


“A. 37,"" care American Lumberman. 








WANTED——AN ASSISTANT MANAGER 
For a large selling organization located in a Pacific 
Coast city. Must be experienced in California and west. 
ern pines, a good corresponden! and office man and able 


to sell lumber by mail. Acquaintance with the eastern 
— public and knowledge cf credits is very impor- 
ant. 
Address **A. 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 

PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For small electrically equipped up-to-date mill doing 
special work. Must be practical man and be able to 
work from blue prints. 

THE BANNER LUMBER & BUILDING COMPANY, 

Toledo, Ohio. 








WE WANT AN EXPERT SAW FILER 
To keep up small circular mitre saws, 10 to 12” in dia. 
Man has to know his business as these saws are use@ 
on very particular work. Write us giving full particu- 
lars, references and wages wanted. 


Address ‘*A. 2," care American Lumberman. 





YOU SEE THESE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why not place your ad in the classified department of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN? When you want em- 
ployment advertise in the paper that reaches the people, 





ONE OF THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
Southern hardwoods and cypress requires a first class 
salesman in Wisconsin and Minnesota territory. Also 


New York City and adjacent territory. 
trade and be well established. Immediate employment 
for proper parties. Full information wanted past con- 
nections, salary required. 

Address “DPD. 29,’’ care American Lumberman., 


SALESMAN WANTED: 
By large Wisconsin mill. Someone familiar with hard- 
wood flooring and having an acquaintance and estab- 
lished trade in the Northwestern Territory with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis or St. Paul, Minn. Give age, 
references, experience and salary expected in first letter. 
Address “PD. 7,’’ care American Lumberman, 


LUMBER SALESMAN TO CALL ON 
Industrial trade in Detroit and vicinity. Must be famil- 
iar with yellow pine, white pine and northern and south- 
ern hardwoods used for crating and shipping purposes. 
Good opportunity for bright man willing to work. HE 
BROWNLEE COMPANY, P. 0. Box 859, Detroit, Mich. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To handle oak, basswood, poplar and chestnut mouldings 
and glued up dimension stock from our East Tennes- 


see mill. 
GEO. M. SPIEGLE & CO., 
19th and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Sash and door salesman or experienced salesman who 
has been calling on the retail lumber dealers with some 
other line. Apply by mail, giving age, experience, sal- 
ary expected and references. W. J. HUGHES & SONS 
COMPANY, 14th and Maple Sts., Louisville, Ky. 


SALARIED SALESMEN WANTED 
To sell west coast lumber and red cedar shingles in 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Penn. 
and New York state. Only thoroughly reliable men of 
high standing and well experienced in selling west 
coast products will be considered. Give references, 
state age and salary wanted, in first letter. 
dress “B. 16,’? care American Lumberman. 


DO YOU WANT SELLING ARRANGEMENT 
Covering best stocks from Canada, Inland Empire, Call- 
fornia and North Pacific Coast, on profit sharing basis 
with responsible Michigan wholesale lumber concern? 
Representatives wanted having established yard and in- 
dustrial trade in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey and New England. Outline territory covered and 
class of trade solicited. 

ddress “*S.’? 122," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To trevel the southern territory. 
Address *“*A, 5,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on & 
commission basis. 
ELM CITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. 0. 


COMMISSION SALESMEN 
West Coast manufacturer and wholesaler, long estab- 
lished, highest rating, wants reliable representatives. 


Must know the 





























High-class references required and given. Exclusive 
territory. 
Address “R, 23,’? care American Lumberman. 





WANT A GOOD SALESMAN? 


Place an advertisement in the Wanted & For Sale De- 
partment under heading Wanted—Salesmen. AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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